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IN  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had 
come  under  to  the  Public  with  refpecS: 
to  the  Hiftory  of  America,  it  was  my  in- 
tention not  to  have  pubiiihed  any  part  of 
the  work  until  the .  whole  was  completed. 
The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Britiih  Colonies  has 
induced  me  to  alter  that  refolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great 
Britain,  inquiries  and  fpeculations  concern- 
ing their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  lav/s, 
which  exift  no  longer,  cannot  be  intereft- 
ing.  The  attention  and  expectation  of 
mankind  are  now  turned  tov^ards  their  fu- 
ture condition.  In '  whatever  manner  this 
unhappy  conteft  may  terminate,  a  new  or- 
der of  things  muft  arife  in  North  America, 
and  its  affairs  will  aiTume  another  afped:, 
I  wait,  v/ith  the  folicitude  of  a  good  citizen, 
until  the  ferment  fubfide,  and  regular  go- 
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vernment  be  re-eftabliflied,  and  then  I  fhalt 
return  to  this  part  of  my  work,  in  which  I 
had  made  fome  progrefs.  That,  together 
with  the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America,  and^ 
of  the  fettlements  made  by  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  Y/eil  India  iflands,. 
Will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publifh, 
contain  an  account  of  the  difeovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  arms  and  colonies  there.  This  is  not 
only  the  moft  fplendid  portion  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  ftory,  but  fo  much  detached,  as,  by 
itfelf,  to  form  a  perfed  vv^hole,  remarkable' 
for  the  unity  of  the  fubjedl.  rAs  the  prin=^ 
ciples  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  in  plant- 
ing colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in 
fome  meafure  by  every  nation,  are  unfolded 
m  this  part  of  my  work ;  it  v/ill  ferve  as  a 
proper  introdudiion  to  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
European  eilablifhments  in  America,  and 
convey  fuch  information  concerning  this 
important  article  of  policy,  as  may  be 
deemed  no  lefs  interefting  than  curious^^  .   . 
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In  defcribing  the  atchievements  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
I  have  departed  in  many  inftances  from  the 
accounts  of  preceding  hiftorians,  and  have 
often  related  fads  which  feem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  ov/e  the 
Public,  to  mention  the  fources  from  vv^hich 
I  have  derived  fuch  intelligence,  as  jullifies 
me  either  in  placing  tranfaclions  in  a  new 
light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with 
refpect  to  their  caufes  and  effedis.  This 
duty  I  perform  with  greater  fatisfadlion,  as 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  expreffing 
my  gratitude  to  thofe  beneiafiors,  who 
have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance 
and  aid  in  my  refearches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  ex- 
pect the  moft  important  information,  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  m.y  work,  I  confidered 
it  as  a  very  fortunate  circumxftance  for  me, 
when  Lord  Grantham,  to  v/hom  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  perfonally  known,  and 
with  whofe  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  dif- 
pofition  to  oblige,  I  vras  well  acquainted, 
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Wc^s  appointed  ambaflador  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  hrm,  I  met 
with  fuch  a  reception  as  fatisfied  me  that 
his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the 
^  moft  proper  manner^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
gratification  of  my  wifhes ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly fenfible,  that  what  progrefs  I  have 
made  in  my  inquiries  among  the  SpaniardSj 
ought  to  be  afcribcd  chiefly  to  their  know-* 
ing  how  mAich  his  Lordfhip  interefted  him- 
felf  in  my  fuccefs. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord 
Grantham,  than  the  advantages  which  I 
have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging. 
Mr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain  of  his  em-* 
bafly,  to  take  the  condudi  of  my  literary 
inquiries  in  Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie  an- 
der  to  him  would  be  very  great.  During 
five  years,  that  gentleman  has  carried  on 
refearches  for  my  behoof,  with  fuch  ac- 
tivity, perfeverance,  and  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeft,  to  which  his  attention  was  turned, 
as  have  filled  me  with  no  lefs  aitoniihment 
than  fatisfa<?don.     He  procured  for  me  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Spanifh  books,  which  i 
have  confuited  ;  and  as  many  of  them  were 
printed  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
are  become  extremely  rare,  the  colled:ing 
of  thefe  was  fuch  an  occupation,  as,  alone, 
required  much  time  and  affiduity.     To  his 
friendly  attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies 
of  feveral  valuable  manufcripts,  containing 
fadls^and  details  which  I  might  have  fearched 
for  in  vain,  in  works  that  have  been  made 
public.     Encouraged  by  the  inviting  good- 
will  with  which  Mr.  Waddllove  conferred 
his  favours^   I  tranfmitted  to  him  a  fet  of 
queries,  V\^ith  refpedl  both  to  the   cuftoms 
and  policy  of  the   native  Americans,  and 
the  nature  of  feveral  inftitutions  in  the  Spa- 
nifh fettlements,  frarded  in  fuch  a  manner,       , 
that  a  Spaniard  might  anfwer  them,  with- 
out difciofing  any  thing  that  was  improper 
to  be   communicated  to  a  foreigner.     He 
tranflated  thefe  into  Spanifh,  and  obtained 
from   various  perfons  who  had  refided  in 
mofl  of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  fuch  replies 
as  have  afforded  me  much  inftrudioa. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  thofe  peculiar  ad- 
vantages with    v^^hich   my  inquiries   were 
carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  I  am 
obliged  to  add,  that  their  fuccefs  muft  be 
afcribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals, 
not  to  any  communication  by  public  au- 
thority.      By    a    fingular    arrangement  of 
Philip  IL  the  records  of  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy are  depofited  in  the  Arcbivo  of  Si- 
mancas,  near  Valiadolid,  at  the  diftance  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  feat 
of  government,  and  the  fupreme  courts  of 
juftice.      The  papers  relative  to  America, 
and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  hif- 
tory,  towards  which  my  attention  v^as  di^ 
re£l:ed,  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  one  account,    fill  the   largeft 
apartm.ent  in  the  Archivo ;  and  according 
to  another,  they  compofe  eight  hundred  and 
feventy-three  ktrge  bundles.     Confcious  of 
poflTefiing,    in   fome    degree,    the   induftry 
vv^hich  belongs  to  an  hiftorian,  the  profped: 
of  fuch  a  treafure  excited  my  mofc  ardent 
curiofity.     But  the  profped:  of  it,  is  all  that 
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I  have  enjoyed.  Spam^  with  an  excefs  of 
caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over 
her  tranfadtions  in  America.  From  ftran- 
gers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  foli- 
citude.  Even  to  her  own  fubjedts  the  Ar- 
chivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without  a 
particular  order  from  the  crown  ;  and  after 
obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied, 
without  paying  fees  of  office  fo  exorbitant^ 
that  the  expence  exceeds  what  it  would  be 
proper  to  beftow,  when  the  gratification  of 
literary  cLiriofity  is  the  only  objed:.  It  is  ta 
be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  laft  dif- 
cover  this  fyftem  of  concealment  to  be  no 
lefs  impolitic  than  illiberal.  From  what  I 
have  experienced  in  the  courfe  of  my  in- 
quiries, I  am  fatisfied,.  that  upon  a  more 
minute  fcrutiny  into  their  early  operations 
in  the  New  World,  however  reprehenfible 
the  actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the 
condufl;  of  the  nation  v,dll  be  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  diiFerent 

fentiments  prevail.    Flaving  fearched,  with- 
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out  fuccefs^  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  written  foon  after  he  landed 
in  the  Mexican  empire^  which  has  not  hi- 
therto been  publilhed ;  it  occurred  to  me^ 
that  as  the  emperor  was  fetting  out  for  Ger- 
many, at  the  time  when  the  meifengers 
from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the  letter 
with  which  they  were  intrufted  might  pof- 
fibly  be  preferved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I 
have  long  had  the  honour  to  live  in  friend- 
Ihip,  and  I  had  foon  the  pleafure  to  learn, 
that,  upon  his  application,  her  Imperial 
Majefty  had  been  gracioully  pleafed  to  ifflte 
an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter 
(if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other  papers 
in  the  library,  which  could  throw  light  up- 
on the  Hiftory  of  America,  fliould  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is 
not  in  the  Imperial  Library,  but  an  authen- 
tic copy,  attefted  by  a  notary,  of  that  writ- 
ten by  the  magiftrates  of  the  colony  planted 
by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, Vol.  ii.  p.  291,  having  been  found  ; 

it 
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It  was  tranfcribed  and  fent  to  me.  This, 
no  lefs  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  the 
letter  which  was  the  objed:  of  my  inquiries, 
I  did  not  receive  until  that  part  of  the  hif- 
tory  to  which  it  relates  was  printed  ;  but  1 
have  given  fome  account  of  what  is  nioft 
worthy  of  notice  in  it,  at  the  end  of  Notes 
and  Illuftrations,  vol.  iii.  Together  with  it, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes, 
containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  refpe£l  to  v/hich,  I  did 
not  think  it  necefiary  to  enter  into  any  par- 
ticular detail ;  and  likewife  thofe  curious 
Mexican  paintings,  which  I  have  defcribed, 
vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Peterfburgh  w^ere 
carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  fuccefs. 
In  examining  into  the  nearefi:  communica- 
tion betvv^een  our  continent  and  that  of  Ame- 
rica, it  became  of  confequence  to  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Ruffians  in  their  navigation 
from  Kamchatka  towards  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica.       Accurate    relations    of    their    firfl: 
voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  pubhfhed  by 
Muller  and  Gmelin.    Several  foreign  authors 
have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court 
of  Ruffia  ftudioufly  conceals  th^  progrefs 
which  has  been  made  by  more  recent  na- 
vigators, and  fuffers  the  Public  to  be  amufed 
with  falfe  accounts  of  their  route.      Such 
condud:  appeared  to  me  unfuitabk  to  thofe 
liberal  fentiments,    and  that  patronage  of 
fcience,  for  which  the  prefent  fovereign  of 
Ruffia  is  eminent ;  nor  could  I  difcern  any 
political  reafon^   that  might  render  it  im- 
proper to  apply  for  information  concerning 
the  late  attempts  of  the  Ruffians  to  open  a 
communication  between  Afia  and  America. 
My  ingenious  countryman,  Dr.  Rogerfon, 
firft  phyfician  to  the  Emprefs,  prefented  my 
requeft  to  her  Imperial  Majefty,  who  not 
only  difclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment, 
but  inftantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain 
Krenitzin,  who  conduced  the  only  voyage 
of  difcovery  made  by  public  authority  fmce 
the  year  1741,  to  be  tranflated,  and  his  ori- 
ginal 
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ginal  chart  to  be  copied  for  my  ufe.  By 
confulting;  them,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
give  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  progrefs 
and  extent  of  the  Ruffian  difcoveries,  than 
has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the 
Public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  in- 
formation of  great  utility  and  importance, 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  miniRer  frDm 
Portugal  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  Vv^ho 
commanded  for  feveral  years  at  Matagrofib, 
a  fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  interior 
part  of  Brafil,  where  the  Indians  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  original  manners  little 
altered  by  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  was 
pleafed  to  fend  me  very  full  anfwers  to  fome 
queries  concerning  the  charaGer  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  natives  of  America,  v^hich 
his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made 
to  him  in  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  pro- 
pofe.  Thefe  fatisfied  me,  that  he  had  con- 
templated vvith  a  difcerning  attention  the 
curious  objeds  which  his  fituation  prefented 

to 
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to  his  view,  and  I  have  often  followed  him 
as  one  of  my  beft  inftruCted  guides. 

M.  SuARD,  to  whofe  elegant  tranflation 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
I  owe  the  reception  of  that  work  on  the  con- 
tinent, procured  me  anfwers  to  the  fame< 
queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  Indians  both 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  from  M, 
Godin  le  Jeune,  who  refided  fifteen  years 
among  Indians  in  Quito,  and  twenty  years 
in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable 
from  having  been  examined  by  M.  delaCon- 
damine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
made  fome  Ihoit  additions  to  them,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  effort  of  that 
attention  to  fcience  which  occupied  a  long 
life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one 
region  in  America.  Governor  Hutchinfon 
took  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  con- 
fideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and 

Mn 
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Mr.  Brainerd,  two  proteftant  miffionaries, 
employed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  anfwers, 
which  difcover  a  conliderable  knovdedge  of 
the  people  whofe  cuftoras  they  defcribe. 
From  WiUiam  Smith,  Efq;  the  ingenious 
hiftorian  of  New  York,  I  received  fome  ufe- 
ful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the 
Hiftory  of  our  Colonies  in  North  America, 
I  fliail  have  occafion  to  acknowledge  how 
much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many  other 
gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  Colledion  of  Voyages 
made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  with 
vv^hofe  attention  to  the  Hiftory  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Difcovery  the  Public  is  well  ac- 
quainted, I  have  received  fome  Very  rare 
books,  particularly  two  large  volumes  of 
Memorials,  partly  manufcript,  and  partly 
in  print,  which  were  prefented  to  the  court 
of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IV.  From  thefe  I  have  learned  many- 
curious  particulars  with  refpect  to  the  inte- 
rior ftate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the 
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various  fchemes  formed  for  their  improve"- 
merit.  As  this  Colledion  of  Memorials 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I 
have  quoted  them  by  that  title. 

.  All  thofe  books  and  manufcripts  I  have 
confulted  with  that  attention  which  the  re- 
fpedt  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public  re- 
quired ;  and  by  minute  references  to  them, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  Vv^hat- 
ever  I  relate.  The  longer  I  refied:  on  the 
nature  of  hiftorical  compofition,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  this  fcrupulous  accuracy 
is  neceiTary.  The  hlfterian  who  records  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opinion  which  the  Public  en- 
tertains with  refpedt  to  his  means  of  inform- 
ation and  his  veracity.  He  v\^ho  delineates 
the  tranfadions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no 
title  to  claim  aflent,  unlefs  he  produces  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  his  affertions.  Without 
this,  he  may  write  an  amufmg  tale,  but  can- 
not be  faid  to  have  compofed  an  authentic 
hiftory.  In  thofe  fentiments  I  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author  % 

*  Mr.  Gibbon, 
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whom  his  indufciy,  erudition,  and  difcern- 
ment,  have  defervedly  placed  in  a  high  rank 
amonp;  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  the 
age.  Emboldened  by  a  hint  from  him,  I 
have  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanifli 
books  which  I  have  confulted.  This  prac- 
tice was  frequent  in  the  laft  century,  and 
confidered  as  an  evidence  of  laudable  in- 
duftry  in  an  author  ;  in  the  prefent,  it  may^ 
perhaps,  be  deemed  the  effed:  of  oftenta- 
tion ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  books  are  un- 
knovvTn  in  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  other- 
wife  have  referred  to  them  as  authorities, 
without  encumbering  the  page  vv^ith  an  m- 
fertion  of  their  full  titles.  To  any  pericn 
who  may  chufe  to  follow  me  in  this  path  of 
inquiry,  the  catalogue  muil  be  very  ufeful. 

My  readers  will  obferve,  that  in  men- 
tioning fums  of  money,  I  have  uniformly 
followed  the  Spanifh  m^ethod  of  computing 
by  pefos.  In  America,  the  pefo  fuerte^  or 
duro^  is  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is 
always  meant  when  any  fum  imported  from 
America  is  mentioned.     The  pefo  fuerte, 
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as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  In  its  nu- 
merary  value,  but  I  have  been  advifed,  with- 
out attending  to  fuch  minute  variations,  to 
confider  it  as  equal  to  four  fhillings  and  fix 
pence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  effeflive  value  of  a  pefo,  I.  e.  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  reprefented,  or 
of  goods  which  it  would  purchafe,  was  five 
or  fix  times  as  much  as  at  prefent. 
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Coleccion  General  de  las  Providencias  hafla  aqui  toma- 
d.as  per  el  Gobierno  fobre  el  Eilragnimento,  y  Occupacion 
de  Tcmporalidades  de  los  Regulares  de  la  Compagnia,  de 
Sfpagna,  Lidias,.  Sec.  Partes  IV.  410.  Mad.   1767. 

Colon  (D.  Fernando)  La  Hiftoria  del  Almirante,  D. 
Cliriiloval  Colon.  Exll.  Barcla  Hill.  Prim.  I.   i. 
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Compagnia  Real  de  Comercio  para  las  iflas  de  Sto.  Do- 
jningo,  Puerto-rico  y  la  Margarita,  i2mo. 

Compendio  General  de  las  contribuciones  y  gattos  que 
ocaiionan  todos  losefFe£los,  frutos,  caudales,  &c.  que  tra- 
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Conciiios  Pro^dnciales  Primero  y  Segundo  celebrados- 
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en  Tributar  fus  Vafallos  en  Tiempo  de  fu  Gentilidad,  &g, 
MS.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Coronada  (Fr.  Vafq.  de)  Sommario  di  due  fue  Lettere 
del  Viaggio  fatto  del  Fra.  Marco  da  Nizza  al  fette  Citta 
de  Cevola.     Exft.  Ramufio  III.  354. 

;    ■  P.elacion  del  Viaggio  alle  fette  Citta.     Ra- 

muiio  III.  359. 

Cortes  (Hern.)  Quattro  Cartas  dirigidas  al  Emperador 
Carlos  V.  en  que  ha  Relacion  de  fus  Conquiilas  en  is, 
Nueva  Efpagna.     Exft.  Barcia  Hill.  Prim.  torn.  i. 

Cortefii  (Ferd.)  De  infulis  nuper  inventis  Narrationes 
ad  Carolum  V.  fol.  1532. 

Cortefe  (Fern.)  Relationij  &c.  Exfl.  Ramuiio  III. 
225. 

Cubero  (D.  Pedro)  Peregrinacion  del  Mayor  Parte  del 
Mundo  ZaragoiT.  4to.   1688. 

Cumana-Govierno  y  Noticia  de^  fol.  MS. 

D 

Davila  Padilla  (F.  Aug.)  Hifloria  de  la  Fandacion  y 
Difcurfo  de  Provincia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  fol.  Brufs. 
1625. 

(Gil.  Gonzalez)  Teatro  Eccleiiaftico  de  la  Pri-- 

mitiva  Iglefia  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  fol.  2  vols. 
1649. 

Documentos  tocantes  a  la  Perfecucion,  que  los  Regu- 
lares  de  la  Compagnia  fufcitaron  contra  Don  B.  de  Car- 
denas Obifpo  de  Paraguay,  4to.  Mad.   1768. 

E 

Echavari  (D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de)  El.  Reyno  Jefuitico 
del  Paraguay.  Exft,  torn.  iv.  Colleccion  de  Documentos, 
4X0,,  Mad.  1770. 

b  3  Echave 
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Echave  y  AfTu  (D.  Francifco  de)  La  Efrrella  de  LIm'a 
convertida  en  Sol  fobre  fus  tres  Coronas,  fol.  Amberes', 
1688. 

Eguiara  el  Egueren  (D.  Jo.  Jos.)  Bibllotheca  Mexicana, 
five  Eruditorum  Hilioria  Virorum  in  America  Boreali 
natorum^  &;c.  torn.  Prim.  fol.  Mex.  1755.  N.  B.  No 
more  than  one  volume  of  this  work  has  been  publifhed. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La  Araucana  Poem^a 
Eroico,  fol.  Mad.  1733. 

-^ 2  vol.  8vo.  Mad.  1777* 

Efcalona  (D.  Gafpar  de)  Gazophylacium  Reglum  Pe- 
ru vicum,  fol.  Mad.  1775. 


Faria  y  Soufa  (Manuel  de)  Hifloria  del  Reyno  de  Por- 
tugal, fol.  Amber.  1730. 

— —« — -  Hiflory  of  Portugal  from  the  firfl  Ages  to 

the  Revolution  under  John  IV.  8vo.  Lond.  1698. 

Fernandez   (Diego)  Primera  y  fecunda  parte  de  la  Hif- 
toria  del  Peru,  fol.  Sevill.   1571. 

f^p.  Juan  Patr.)  Relacion  Hiilorial  de  las 

Miffiones  de  los  Indios  que  Claman  Chiquitos,  410.  Mad. 
1726. 

Feyjoo  (Benit.   Geron).  Efpagnoles  Americanos — Pif- 
Gurfo  VI.  del  tom.  iv.  del  Teatro  Critico.  Mad.  1769. 

' Solucion  del  gran   Problema  Hiilorico, 

fobre  la  Poblacion  de   la   America — Difcurfo   XV.    del 
^'{i6mliYSsAel  Teatro  Critico. 

.-_ (D.  Miguel)  Relacion  Defcriptiva  de-la 

Ciudad  y   Provincia   de  Truxillo   del    Peru,    fol.    Mad, 

1763-  ^  .      .     :     : 

Freyre  (Ant.)  Piratas  de  la  America,  4to. 

Fraffo  (D.  Petro)  De  Regio  Patronatu  Indiarum,  fol. 

2  vols.  Matriti,  1775. 

I  Galvao 
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Galvao  (Antonio)  Tratado  dos  Defcobrimentos  antlgos 
y  Modernos,  fol.  Lilboa,   173 1.  ■'•'--.' 

Galvano  (Ant.)  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World  from  the 
firit  Original  unto  the  Year  1555.     Ofborne's  CoUedl.  II, 

Gam  boa  (D.  Fran.  Xavier  de)  Comentarios'  Hoi  ordi- 
nanzas  de  Minas,  fol.  Mad.   1761. 

Garcia  (Gregorio)  Hiftoria  Ecclefiaftica  y  Seglar  de  la 
India  Oriental  y  Occidental,  y  Predicacion  de  la  Santa 
Evangelia  en  ella,   izmo.     Baeca,   1626. 

—  (Fr.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  los  Indios  del  Nuevo 

Mundo,  fol.  Mad.   1729. 

Gaftelu  (Anton.  Velafquez)  A.rte  de  Lengua  Mexi- 
cana,  4to,  Puibla  de  los  Angeles.   17 16. 

Gazeta  de  Mexico  pos  los  annos  1 72S,  1729,  1730.  4tp. 

Girava  (Hieronymo)  Dps  Libros  de  Cofmographia. 
Milan,  155^. 

Godoy  (Diego  de)  Relacion  al  H.  Cortes,  que  trata 
del  Defcubrimiento  de  diverfas  Ciudades,  y  Provincias,  y 
Guerras  que  tuio  con  los  Indios.  Exil.  Barcia  Hill.  Prim, 
torn.  i. 

Lettera  a   Corteie,    ^c.     Exft.   Ramuiio   III. 

300. 

Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  La  Hiftoria  general  de  las  In- 
dias,  i2mo.  Anv.  1554. 

Hiftoria  general  de  las   Indias.     Exit.  Bard^ 

Hift.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

— Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  6  ConquiHa  de 

Mexico.     ExH.  Barcia  Hill.  Prim.  tom.  ii. 

Guatemala — Razon  puntual  de  los  fucceffos  mas  me- 
piorabiles,  y  de  los  eftragos  y  dannos  que  ha  padecido  la 
ri^dad.  de  Guatemala,  fol.  1774. 

b  3  Gumill^ 
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Gumilla  (P.  Jos.)  El  Orinoco  Illuftrado  y  defendido ; 
Hilloria  Natural,  civil,  y  geograpliica  de  elle  gran  rio. 
Sec.  4to.  2  torn.  Mad.  1745. 

, . Hiftoire  Naturelle,    Civile,    &  Geo- 

graphique  de  I'Orenoque.  Traduite  par  M.  Eidous, 
12190.  torn.  iii.  Avig.  1758. 

Gufman  (Nugno  de)  Rela.cicn  fcritta  in  Omitlan  Pro- 
vincia  de  Mechuacan  della  maggior  Spagna  nell  1530. 
Exft.  Ramuilo  III.  331* 


H 

Henis  (P.  Thadeus)  Ephemerides  belli  Guiaranici,  ab 
Anno  1754.    Exfl.  Colleccion  general  deDocum.  torn,  iv/ 

Hernandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum,  Animalium  &  Minera- 
iium  MexicanoruiTi  Hifloria,  fol.  Rom.  165 1. 

Herrera  (Anton,  de)  Hifloria  general  de  los  Hechos  de 
Ics  Caftellanos  en  las  lilas  y  Tierra  Firmadel  Mar  Oceana, 
fol.  4  vols.  Mad.  1601. 

-. Hilloria  General,  &c,  4  vols.  Mad.   1730. 

»  ■ ..   General  Hiitbry,  &c.   Tranflated  by  Stephens, 

3vo.  6  vol.  Lend.  1740, 

—  I  Defcriptio  Indian  Occidentalis,  fol.  Amft.  1622. 

Huemez  y  Horcafitas  (D.  Juan  Francifco  de)  Extrada 
de  los  Autos  de  Diligencias  y  reconocimientos  de  los  rios, 
lagunas,  vertientes,  y  defaguas  de  Mexico  y  fu  valle,  &c, 
fol.  Mex.   1748. 


Jefuitas — Colleccion  de  las  applicaciones  que  fe  van  ha* 
ciendo  de  los  Cienes,  cafas  y  Coligios  que  fueron  de  la 
compagnia  de  Jefus,  cxpatriados  de  eltos  Reales  don^inios, 
4to.  2.  vol.     Lima,   1772  y  1773. 

'     ■    '  Colleccion    General   de    Providencias  haila 

Equi  torjiadas  por  el  Qobierno  fobre  el  Ellrannamiento  y 

Occupaciorx 
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Occupacion  de  temporalidades,  de  los  Regulares  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Efpagna,  Indias,  e  iflas  Filipinas,  410. 
Mad.   1767. 

Jefuitas  Retrato  de  los  Jefuitas  formado  al  natural^ 
4to.  2  vol.  Mad.  1768. 

Relacaon  Abbreviada  da  Republica  ^que  o_s 

Religiofos  Jefaitas  eilabeleceraon,   i2mo. 

Idea  del  Origen,  Gobierno,  &c.  de  la  Com- 

pagnia  de  Jefus,  8vo.  Mad.  1768. 


Larvinitts  (Ap6lIoftius)  Libri  V.  de  Per uvi^  Invention.  & 
rebus  in  eadem  geftis,   i2mo.     Antw.   1567. 

Leon  (Fr.  Ruiz,  de)  Hernandia  Poema  Heroyco  de  Con- 
quifta  de  Mexico,  4:0.  Mad.   1755. 

■ —  (Ant.  de)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  Oriental 

•y  Occidental,  Nautica  y  Geografica,  fol.  Mad.   1737. 

Lima,  A  true  Account  of  the  Earthquake  which  hap- 
pened there  28th  Odlober  1746.  Tranflated  from  the 
Spanifh,  8vo.  Lond.   1748. 

Lima  Gozofa,  Defcription  de  las  feftibas  Demonllra- 
ciones,  con  que  ella  ciudad  Celebro  ia  real  Prociamacion 
de  el  Nombre  Augufto  del  Catolico  Monarcho  D.  Car- 
los III.  Lima,  4to.   1760. 

Llano  Zapata  (D.  Jos.  Eufeb.)  Preliminar  al  Tomol. 
de  las  Memorias  Hiftorico-Phyiicas,  Critico-Apologeticas 
de  la  America  Meridional.  8vo.  Cadiz.   1759. 

Lopez  (D.  Juan  Luis)  Difcurfo  Hiftorico  Politico  en 
defenfb  de  la  Jurifdicion  Real,  fol.   1685. 

■— (Thorn.)  Atlas  Geographico  de  la  America  Sep- 

.tentrional  y  Meridional,   i2mo.  Par.  1758. 

Lorenzana  (Dr.  Fr.  Ant.)  Arzobifpo  de  Mexico,  ahora, 
de  Toledo,  HiHoria.  de  Nueva  Eipagna,  efcrita  por  fu 
Efclarecido  Conquiftador  Hernan  Cortes,  Aumentads 
con  otros  Documentos  y  Notas,  fol.  Mex.  1770. 

•b  4  Lozano 
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Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Defcription  Chorographica,  del 
Terretorios,  Arboles,  Animales,  del  Gran  Chaco,  y  de 
los  ritos  y  Coftumbres,  de  las  innumerabiles  Naciones  que 
la  Habitan.  4to.  Cordov.   1733. 

■  Hiftoria  de  la   Compagnia  de   Jefus   en  la 

Proyincia  del  Paraguay^  foJ.  2  vols.  Mad.   1753. 

M 

Madriga  (Pedro  de)  Defcription  de  la  Gouvernment 
du  Perou.  Exft.  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a  I'etablifTement 
de  la  comp.  des  Indes,  torn.  ix.   105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Difcurfo  de  las  Enfermedades  de 
la  Compagnia  de  Jefus,  410.  Mad.  1768. 

Martinez  de  la  Puente  (D.  Jos.)  Compendio  de  las 
Hiftorias  de  W  Defcubrimientos,  Conquillas,  y  Guerras 
de  la  India  GTiental,  y  fus  Illas,  defde  los  Tiempos  del 
Infante  Don  Enrique  de  Portugal  fu  inventor.  4to.  Mad. 
1681. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  &  Novo 
Orbe  Decades  tres,   izmo.  Colon.  1574. 

De  Infulis  nuper   inv-entis,     &   de  Moribus 

Incolarum.  Ibid.  p.  329. 

. Opus  Epiftolarum,  fol.  Amll:.  1670. 

II   Sommario  cavato  della  fua' Hiftoria  del 

Nuevo.  Mundo.     Ramuli.o  III.  i. 

Tvlata  (D.  Geron.  Fern,  de)  Ideas  poUticas  y  morales^ 
121110.  Toledo,   1640. 

Mechuacan—Relacion  de  ks  Ceremonias,  Ritos,  y 
Poblacion  de  los  Indios  de  Mechuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D,, 
Ant.  de  Mendoza  Virrey  de  Nueva  Eipagna,  fol.    MS. 

Melendez  (Fr.  Juan)  Teforos  Verdaderos  de  las  Indias 
Hilloria  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Juan  Baptifta  del  Peru,  del 
Orden  de  Predicadores,  fol.  3  vols.  Rorii.  1681. 

Memorial  Ajuftado  por  D.  A.  Fern,  de  Heredia  Go- 
bernadorde  Nicaragua  y  Honduras,  fol.   1753. 

Memorial 
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Memorial  Ajuftado  contra  los  Officiales  de  Cafa  de 
Moneda  a  Mexico  de  el  anno  1729.  foU 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  al  Imperatore  del  Dif- 
coprimento  della  Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verfo 
Tramontano.     Exft.  Ramufio  III.  355. 

■  (Juan  Gonz.  de)  Hiftoria  del  gran  Reyno  de 

China  con  un  Itinerarjo  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  8vo.  Rom. 
1585. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jos.)  Tablas  de  los  Sucefos  Eccleiiafticos 
en  Africa,  Indias  Orien tales  y  Occidentales,  4to.  Val. 
1689. 

;jV|ircellaneaEconomico-Poiitica,  &c.  fol.  Pampl.  I749« 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  Vocabulario  Callellano  y  Mexi- 
cano,  fol.   1 57 1. 

Monardes  (El  Dottor)  Primera  y  Segunda  y  Tercera 
Parte  de  la  Hiftoria  Medicinal,  de  las  Cofas  que  fe  traen 
de  nueftras  Indias  Occidentales,  que  firven  en  Medecina, 
4to.  Sevilla,  1574. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Reilauracion  Politica  de  Efpagna 
y  defeos  Publicos,  4to.   Mad.   1746. 

Morales  (Ambrofio  de)  Coronica  General  de  Efpagnia, 
fol.  4  vol.  Alcala,   1574. 

Moreno  y  Efcaudon  (D.  Fran.  Ant.)  Defcripcion  y 
Eftado  del  Virreynato  de  Santa  Fee,  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  &c.  fol.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.  Antonio)  Difcurfo  fobre  economia  politica, 
8vo.  Mad.   J  769. 

N 
Nizza  (F.    Marco)  Relatione   del  Viaggio   fatta  per 
Terra    al   Cevole,    Regno    di    cette   Citta.     Exit.    Ra- 
muf.  III.  356. 

Nodal — Relacion  del  Viage  que  bicieron  los  Capitanes 
Barth.  y  Gonz.  de  Nodal  al  defcubrimiento  del  Eftrecho 
que  hoy  es  nombrado  de  May-e,  y  recpnpcimiento  del  de 
Magellanes,  4to.  Mad. 

Noticia 
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Notlcia  Individual  de  los  derechos  fegun  lo  reglado  en 
ultimo  proyefto  de  1720.  410.  Barcelona,   1732. 

Nueva  Efpagna — HiHoria  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva 
Efpagna  dibidida  en  tres  Partes.  En  la  primera  tratS.  de 
los  Ritos,  Sacrificios  y  Idolatrias  del  Tiempo  de  fu  Gen- 
tiiidad.  En  la  fegunda  de  fa  maravillofa  Converlion  a  la 
Fe,  y  modo  de  celebrar  las  Fieftas  de  Nueftra  Santa  Igleiia. 
En  la  tercera  del  Genio  y  Caracler  de  aquella  Gente ;  y 
Figuras  con  que  nctaban  fus  Acontecimientos,  con  otras 
particularidades ;  y  Noticias  de  las  principales  Ciudades 
en  aquel  ReynO.  Efcrita  en  el  Agno  1541  por  uno  de 
los  doce  Religiofos  Francifcos  que  primero  Paffaron  a  en- 
tender  en  fu  Converfion.  MS.  fol.  pp.  618. 

O 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)    Arauco  Domado.      Poema,    izmo. 
Mad.  1605. 

Ordenan2;,as  del   Confejo  real.de  las  Indias,  fol.  Mad. 
1681. 

Ortega  (D.  Cafimiro  de)  Refumen  Hiflorico  del  primer 
Viage  hecho  al  rededor  del  Mundo,  410.  Mad.   1769. 

Oflbrio  (Jerome)  Hillory  of  the  Portuguefe,  during  the 
Reign  of  Emmanuel,  8vo.  2  vols.  Lond.   1752. 

Oiforius    (Hieron.)   De  rebus    Emmanuelis   Lufitaniae 
Regis,  8vo.  Col.  Agr.   1572. 

Ovalle  (Alonfo)  Hiilorica  Relacion  del  Reyno  de  Chili, 
fol.  Rom.    1646. 

An   Hiftorical   Relation    of  the   Kingdom   of 

Chili.     Exft.  Churchill  Colka.  ni.   i. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos   (D.  Jos.)    Hiftoria  la  Conquiila  ^ 
JPublicacion  ce  Venezuela,  fol.  Mad.   1723. 

Oviedo  Somm.aria,  &c.     Exft.  Ramuiio  III.  44. 

(Gonz.   Fern,   de)   P.e|acion  Sommaria  de  la 

Hiftoria  Natural  4e  las  Ipdias.     I:  xlL  Barcia  HiH.   Prim, 
tern,  i, 

O  vied  a 
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Oviedo  Hilloria  Generale  &  Naturale  dell  Indie  Oc- 
cidentale.     Exit.  Uamu/io  III.  74. 

— Relatione  della  Navigatione  per  la  Grandifilma 

Fiume  Maragnon.     Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  415. 

P 

Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Difcurfo  Economico  Politico, 
4to.  Mad.   1778. 

Palafox  y  MenJoza  (D.  Juan)  Virtudes  del  Indies  o 
Naturaliza  y  Coflumbres  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Efpagna, 
4to. 

Vie  de  Venerable  Dcm.  Jean  Palafox  Eve^e 

de  I'Angelopolis,    izmo.   Cologne,   1772, 

Pegna  (Juan  Nugnez  de  la)  Conquifta  y  Antiguedades 
de  las  Iflas  de  Gran  Canaria,  410.  Mad.  1676. 

Pegna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonfo  de  la)  Itinerario  p^ara 
Parochos  de  Indios,  en  que  tratan  las  materias  mas  parti- 
culares,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  fu  buen  adminiftracion,  410* 
Amberes,   1754. 

Penalofa  y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benito  de)  Cineo  Excel- 
lencias  del  Efpagnol  que  des  pueblan  a  ETpagna,  410, 
Pampl.  1629. 

Peralta  Barnuevo  (D.  Pedro  de)  Lima  fundada  o  Con- 
quifta  del  Peru  Poema  Eroyco,  4to.  Lima,   1732. 

Peralta  Calderon  (D.  Mathias  de)  El  Apoftol  de  lat 
Indias  y  nueves  gentes  San  Francifco  Xavier  de  la  Com- 
pagnia  de-  lefus  Epitome  de  fus  Apoftolicos  hechos,  4to, 
Pampl.    1665. 

Pereira  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  Annaes  Hilloricos  do 
cftado  do  Maranchao,  fol.  Liiboa,   1749. 

Peru — Relatione  d'un  Capitano  Spagnuolo  del  Defco- 
primento  y  ConquiHa  del  Peru.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  371. 

Peru — Relatione  d'un  Secretario  de  Franc.  Pizzarro 
della  Conqueila  del  Peru.     Exft.  Ramufio  III.  371. 

B-elacion  del  Peru,  MS, 

Pefquifa 
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Pefquila  de  los  Oydores  de  Panama  contra  D.  Jayme 
Mugnos,  &c.  por  haverlos  Commerciado  illicitamente  en 
tiempo  de  Guerro,  fol.   1755. 

Philipinas  —  Carta  que  efcribe  un  Religlofo  antiguo  de 
Philipinas,  a  un  Amigo  fuyo  en  Efpagna,  que  le  pregunta 
cl  Naturel  y  Genio  de  los  Indios  Naturales  de  Ellas  Iflas. 
MS,  4to. 

Piedrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Hifloria  general  de  las  Con- 
quillas  del  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  fol.  Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  Orien- 
tal y  Occidental  en  que  fe  contienen  los  Efcritores,  de  las 
Indias  Orientales    y    Occidentales,    fol.    2   vols.    Mad. 

Pinzonius  focius  Admirantis  Columbi — Navigatio  &  res 
per  eum  reperts.     Exft.  Nov.  Orb.  Grynaei,  p.  119. 

Pizarro  y  Orellana  (D.  Fern.)  Varones  illuilres  del  N. 
Mundo,  fol.  Mad.   1639. 

Plandus  Judorum  Chrillianorum  in  America  Peruntina, 
12  mo. 

Puente  (D.  Jos.  Martinez  de  la)  Compendio  de  la§ 
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AMERICA. 


BOOK    I. 

THE  progrefs  of  men  in  difcovering  and    Book  L 
peopling  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,   ^T*"^"*^ 

^  '     The  earth 

has  been  e^ctremely  flow.     Several  ages  elapfed  ^"^"^'y  p^^. 
before  they  removed  far  from  thofe  mild  and 
fertile  regions  where  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.     The  occafion  of  their  firft 
general  difperiion  is  known ;   but  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  courfe  of  their  migrations^  or 
the  time  when  they  took  poiTeflion  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  which  they  now  inhabit.    Nei- 
ther hiftory  nor  tradition  furnifh  fuch  informa- 
tion concerning  thofe  remote  events,  as  enables 
us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations 
of  the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 

We  may  conclude,    however,    that  all  the   Fini  mig  a- 
early  migrations  of  mankind  were  made  by   11°?/^ 
Vol,  J.  B  land. 
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Book  I.  land.  The  ocean^  which  every-where  fur- 
'^"""^  rounds  the  habitable  earth,  as  v/ell  as  the  va- 
rious arms  of  the  fea  which  feparate  one  region 
from  another^  though  deilined  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  dirt  ant  countries,  feem, 
at  firft  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined 
him.  It  was  long,  we  may  believe,  before 
men  attempted  to  pafs  thefe  formidable  bar- 
riers, and  became  fo  Ikilful  and  adventrous  as 
to  commit  themfelves  to  the  mer<:y  of  the 
wind's  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  fhores 
in  queft  of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Firft  at-  Navigation  and  fhip-building  are  arts  fo 

wards  nav'i-  nicc  and  complicated,  that  they  require  the  in- 
genuity, as  well  as  experience,  of  many  fuc- 
cellive  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of 
perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  v/hich  firft 
ferved  to  carry  a  favage  over  the  river  that 
Gbflruded  him  in  the  chace,  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  veiTei  capable  of  conveying  a  nume- 
rous crew  with  fafety  to  a  diftant  coaft,  the 
progrefs  in  improvement  is  immenfe.  Many 
efforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments 
would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as 
invention  would  be  employed,  before  men 
could  accomplilh  this  arduous  and  important 

undertaking. 
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undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfedl  flate  in  ^o^'^-  ^' 
which  navigation  is  flill  found  among  all  na-* 
tions  which  are  not  confiderably  civilized,  cor- 
refponds  with  this  account  of  its  progrefs,  and 
demonflrates  that,  in  early  times^  the  art  v/as 
not  fo  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  un- 
dertake diilant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote 
difcoveries. 

As  foon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  rntro.^'i-- 
became  known,  a  new  fpecies  of  correfpondence  c^>°mjfl5rc2. 
among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  2era, 
that  we  muil  date  the  commeiicement  of  fuch 
an  intercourfe  between  nations  as  deferves  the 
appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are,  indeed, 
far  advanced  in  improvement  before  com.mxrce 
becomes  an  obje^  of  great  importance  to  them. 
They  muft  even  have  made  fome  confiderable 
progrefs  towards  civilization,  before  they  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  property,  and  afcertain  it  fo 
perfedly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moft 
fimple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging  by 
barter  one  rude  comm.odity  for  another.  But 
as  foon  as  this  important  right  is  eflablifhed^ 
and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  ex- 
clufive  title  to  poiTefs  or  to  alienate  v/hatever 
he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour  and  dexte- 
rity, the  vvants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature 
fuggeft  to  him  a  new  method  of  increafing  his 
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acqulPitions  and  enjoyments^    by  difpofing  of 
what  is  fuperfluoiis  in  his  own  ftores,  in  order 
to  procure  what  is  necefiary  or  defirable  in 
thofe  of  other  men.     Thus  a  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the 
members  of  the  fame  community.    By  degrees^ 
they  difcover  that  neighbouring  tribes  poiTefs 
what  they  themfelves  wantj  and  enjoy  comforts 
of  which  they  wifh  to  partake.     In  the  fame 
mode,  and  upon  the  fam^e  principles,  that  do- 
meilic  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the  fociety, 
an  external  commerce  is  eilablifhed  with  other 
tribes  or  nations.     Their  mutual  intereil  and 
mutual  wants  render  this  intercourfe  defirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and 
laws  which  facilitate  its  progrefs  and  render  it 
fecure.     But  no  very  extenfive  com^merce  can 
take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whofe 
foil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  fame,   yield 
fimilar  productions.     Remote  countries  cannot 
convey  their  commodities   by  land,   to   thofe 
places,    where  on  account  of  their  rarity  they 
are  defn*ed^  and  become  valuable.     It  is  to  na- 
vigation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  ©f 
tranfporting  the  fuperfluous  flock  of  one  part 
of  the  earth;,    to  fupply  the  wants  of  another. 
The  luxuries  and  bleffings  of  a  particular  cli- 
mate are  no  longer  confined  to  itfelf  alone,  but 

the 
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the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the    ^c>ok  l 
moft  diftant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  navigation  and  com- 
merce continued  to  fpread,  the  intercourfe 
among  nations  extended.  The  ambition  of 
conqueft,  or  the  neceffity  of  procuring  new  fet- 
tlements,  were  nci  longer  the  fole  motives  of 
vifiting  diftant  lands.  The  dedre  of  gain  be- 
came a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roufed  ad- 
venturers, and  fent  them  forth  upon  long  voy- 
ages, in  fearch  of  countries,  whofe  products  or 
wants  might  increafe  that  circulation,  which 
nourifhes  and  gives  vigour  to  commerce.  Trade 
proved  a  great  fource  of  difcovery,  it  opened 
unknown  feas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  caufe,  to 
bring  men  acquainted  with  the  fituation,  the 
nature,  and  commodities  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  com- 
merce was  ellablifhed  in  the  world,  after 
nations  were  confiderably  civilized,  and  the 
fciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour 
and  {uccQ^s,  navigation  continued  to  be  fo  im-^ 
perfedV,  that  it  can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvem.ent 
in  the  ancient  world. 

B  3  Among 
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Book  I.         Among    all    the    nations    of    antiquity    the 
imperfeai-    iLruiSturc  of  their  vefTels  was  extremely  rude, 
onofnavi-    ^^^  their  method  of  vvorkino;  them  very  de- 
inongthe      fc6live.     They  were  unacquainted  with  fome 
or   the  great  principles  and  operations  in  navi- 
gation, which  are  now  confidered  as  the  firfl 
elements    on   which    that  fcience   is   founded. 
Though  that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  v/hich 
it  attra6t:s  iron,  was  well  knov/n  to  the  ancients, 
its    more    im.portant    and    amazing   virtue    of 
pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely  efcaped  their 
obfervaticn.     Defiitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
which  nov/  condu6ls  the  pilot  with  fo  much 
certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the 
darknefs  of  night,  and  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other 
method  of  regulating  their  courfe  than  by  ob- 
ferving  the  fun  and  ftars.     Their  navigation 
was  of  confequence  uncertain  and  timid.    They 
durft  feidoin  quit  fight  of  land,  but  crept  along 
the  coafb,    expofed  to  all  the  dangers,  and  re- 
tarded by  all  the  obfrrudtions,  unavoidable  in 
holding  fuch  an  aukward  courfe.     An   incre- 
dible length  of  time  was  requifite  for  perform- 
ing voyages,  which  are  now  finifhed  in  a  fhort 
fpace.     Even  in  the  mildefi:  climates,    and  in 
feas  the  leaft  tempefcuous,    it  was  only  during 
the  fummer  months  that  the  ancients  ventured 
out  of  their  harbours.     The  remainder  of  the 

year 
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year  was  loft  in  ina6Livlty.    It  would  have  been    Book  I. 
deemed   mod   inconfiderate  rafhnefs    to    have 
braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  during 
winter  % 

While  both  the  fcience  and  pra6lice  of  na- 
vigation continued  to  be  fo  defeftive,  it  was  an 
undertaking  of  no  fnnall  difficulty  and  danger 
to  vifit  any  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under 
every  difadvantage^  however,  the  aclive  fpirit 
of  commerce  exerted  itfelf.  The  Egyptians,  Navigation 
foon  after  the  ellablifliment  of  their  monarchy,   ^"<^  *^^"^- 

^        merceof 

are  faid  to  have  opened  a  trade  between  thje  the  Egypt;. 
Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  weilern 
coafl  of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  com- 
modities v/hich  they  imported  from  the  eafl, 
were  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulph 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the 
Egyptians  in  early  times  applied  themfelves  to 
commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  fhort 
duration.  The  fertile  foil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of 
life  with  fuch  profufion,  as  rendered  its  inha- 
bitants fo  independent  of  other  countries,  that 
it  became  an  eftablifhed  maxim  amonp-  that 
people,  whofe  ideas  and  inftitutions  differed  in 

^  Vegetius  de  Re  milit.  lib.  iv. 
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Book  I.  almod  every  point  from  thofe  of  other  nations, 
~'~  ~  to  renounce  all  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  In 
confequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of 
their  own  country  5  they  held  all  fea- faring 
perfons  in  deteflation,  as  impious  and  profane ; 
and  fortifying  their  own  harbours,  they  denied 
fbrangers  admittance  into  them  ^  -,  and  it  was  in 
the  decline  of  their  power,  that  they  again 
opened  their  ports,  and  refumed  any  commu- 
iiication  with  foreigners. 

Of  the  The  charader  and  fituation  of  the  Phenici- 

Phenicians.    ^^5  wcrc  as  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
and  difcovery  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  were 
adverfe  to  it.     They  had  no  dillinguifhing  pe- 
culiarity in  their  manners  and  inftitutions ;   they 
V  were  not  addidled  to  any  lingular  and  unfocial 

form  of  fuperliition ;  they  could  mingle  with 
other  nations  without  fcruple  or  reluctance. 
The  territory  which  they  poiTeiTed  was  neither 
large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only 
fource  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence 
or  pov/er.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  more 
extenfive  and  enterpriiing  than  that  of  any  ftate 
in  the  ancient  world.     The  genius  of  the  Phe- 

^  Diod.   Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  78.    Ed.  Weilelingi.    Amft. 
1756*    Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  U42.    Ed,  Amft.  1707. 
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nicians,  as  well  as  the  objed  of  their  policy  and  Sook  I. 
the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  comaier- 
cial.  They  were  a  people  of  merchants  who 
ainned  at  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  a6lually 
pOiTeiTed  it.  Their  fhips  not  only  frequented 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
were  the  firft  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  navigation,  and  paiTing  the 
Streights  of  Gades,  vifited  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to 
which  they  reforted,  they  planted  colonies,  and 
communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  fome 
knowledge  of  tlieir  arts  and  improvements. 
While  they  extended  their  difcoveries  towards 
the  north  and  the  weir,  they  did  not  negle6l  to 
penetrate  into  the  m.ore  opulent  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  fouth  and  eafb.  Having  rendered 
themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  commodious  har- 
bours tov/ards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, eftablifhed  a  regular  intercourfe  with  Ara- 
bia and  the  continent  of  India  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  on  the 
other.  From  thefe  countries  they  imported 
many  valuable  commodities,  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  the  v/orld,  and,  during  a  long  period, 
engrolTed  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
without  a  rival  ^ 

<=  See  N  O  T  E  I.  at  the  End  of  the  Volume. 

The 
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The  vafl  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  ac- 
quired by  monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on 
in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours  the 
Jev/s,  under  the  profperous  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to 
fome  ihare  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly 
by  their  conqueft  of  Idumea,  which  llretches 
along  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alli- 
ance with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  Solomon 
fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  diredion  of 
Phenician  pilots,  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Tarfiiiih  and  Ophir.  Thefe  it  is  probable 
were  ports  in  India  and  Africa  which  their 
conductors  were  accuftomed  to  frequent,  and 
from  them  the  Jewifh  fhips  returned  with  fuch 
valuable  cargoes  as  fuddenly  diftufed  wealth* 
and  fplendour  through  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael'^. 
But  the  fmgular  inftitutions  of  the  Jews,  the 
obfervance  of  which  was  enjoined  by  their 
divine  legiilator,  with  an  intention  of  preferv- 
ing  them  a  feparate  people,  uninfe6led  by  ido- 
latry, formed  a  national  charadter  incapable  of 
that  open  and  liberal  intercourfe  with  ftrangers 
which  commerce  requires.  Accordingly,  this 
unfocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  difailers  which  befel  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 

^  Memoire   fur   le   Pays   d'Ophir   par   M.    D'Anville 
Mem.  de  I'Academ.  des  Infcript.  &c.  torn.  xxx.  83. 
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prevented   the  commerciai  fpirit  whicl^  their    Book  I, 
monarchs  laboured  to  introduce,  and  to  cherifh,         '^ 
from  fpreading  among  them.     The  Jews  can- 
not   be   numbered   among  the   nations  which 
contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  ex- 
tend difcovery. 

But  thoug:h  the  infl:ru6i:ions  and  example  of  oft^-^^Car. 

.     .   ^  1  1      1        -  thagiftians. 

the  Phenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the  man- 
ners and  temper  of  the  Jev/s,  in  oppofition  to 
the  tendency  of  their  iav/s,  they  tranfmitted 
the  commercial  fpirit  with  facility,  and  in  full 
vigour,  to  their  own  defcendants  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  commonwealth  of  Carthage  ap- 
plied to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs,  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  ingenuity,  and  fuccefs,  than  its  parent 
Hate.  Carthage  early  rivalled,  and  foon  fur- 
palTed  Tyre,  in  opulence  and  power,  but  feems 
not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  any  fhare  in 
the  commerce  with  India.  The  Phenicians 
had  engroifed  this,  and  had  fuch  a  command 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  fecured  to  them  the  exclu- 
five  pofTefTion  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 
The  commercial  adlivity  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  exerted  in  another  diredion.  Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  eafl  with  their 
mother-country,  they  extended  their  naviga- 
tion chiefly  towards  the  weft  and  north.  Fol- 
lowing the  courfe  which  the  Phenicians  had 

opened. 
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Book  I.^  opened,  they  pafTed  the  Streights  of  Gades, 
and  pufhing  their  difcoveries  far  beyond  thofe 
of  the  parent  Hate,  vifited  not  only  all  the 
coafls  of'  Spain,  but  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  pene- 
trated at  lafl  into  Britain.  At  the  fame  tinne 
that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  car- 
ried their  refearches  towards  the  South.  They 
made  confiderable  progrefs,  by  land,  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  fome 
of  them,  and  fubjedled  others  to  their  empire. 
They  failed  along  the  weflern  coaft  of  that 
great  continent,  almoft  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  planted  feveral  colonies,  in  order  to  civi- 
lize the  natives,  and  accuftom  them  to  com- 
merce. They  difcovered  the  Fortunate  Iflands^ 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the 
ntmoil  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the 
weflern  ocean ''. 

Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
owing  entirely  to  the  defire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Com- 
merce was  followed  by  its  ufual  effedls  among 
both  thefe  people.     It  awakened  curiofity,  en- 

"  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  C,  37.  edit,  in  ufum  Delph. 
4to.  1685. 
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larged  the  ideas  and  defires  of  men,  and  incited 
them  to  bold  enterprifes.  Voyages  were  un- 
dertaken, the  fole  obje6t  of  which  was  to  dif- 
coyer  new  countries,  and  to  explore  unknown 
feas.  Such,  during  the  profperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navi- 
gations of  Hanno  and  H^milco.  Both  their 
fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  fenate, 
and  at  public  expence.  Hanno  was  directed 
to  lieer  towards  the  fouth,  along  the  co^ft  of 
Africa,  and  he  leems  to  have  advanced  much 
nearer  the  equino6lial  line  than  any  former 
navigator  ^  Himilco  had  it  in  charge  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  north,  and  to  examine  the 
weilern  coafls  of  the  European  continent  ^.  Of 
the  fame  nature  v/as  the  extraordinary  naviga- 
tion of  the  Phenicians  round  Africa.  A  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho 
king  of  Egypt,  took  its  departure  about  fix 
hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sra,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  three  years^,  returned  by  the  Streights 

^  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  Hannonis  Perlplus  ap. 
Geograph.  minores,  edit.  Hudfoni,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

s  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  6j.  Fellus  Avienas  apud 
Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacr,  lib.  i.  c.  60.  p.  652.  Oper.  vol. 
iii.  L.  Bat.  1707, 
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Book  I.  of  Gades,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  **.  Eudoxus 
of  Cyzicus  is  faid  to  have  held  the  fame  courfe, 
and  to  have  accomplifhed  the  fame  arduous 
undertaking ', 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  related,  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
the  greateft  effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient 
world  'y  and  if  we  attend  to  the  imperfed  Hate 
of  the  art  at  that  tim.e,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, v/hether  we  fliould  moft  admire  the 
courage  and  fagacity  with  which  the  defign 
was  formed,  or  the  condud  and  good  fortune 
with  which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately, 
all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts  of  the 
Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  profe- 
cution  of  their  private  trade,  have  perifhed. 
The  inform.ation  which  we  receive  concerning 
them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is 
not  only  obfcure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we 
except  a  fhort  nai^rative  of  Hanno's  expedition, 
is  of  fufpicious  authority  ^.  Whatever  ac- 
quaintance v/ith  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have  ac* 

^  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  42. 

i  PHnii  Nat.  Hifl.  lib.  ii.  c.  6j, 

^  See  NOTE  II. 
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quired,  was  concealed  from  the  reft  of  mankind  ^ooz  I. 
with  a  mercantile  jealoufy.  Every  thing  rek-  ^^"^^ 
tive  to  the  courfe  of  their  navigation  v/as  not 
only  a  myftery  of  trade,  but  a  fecret  of  ftate. 
Extraordinary  fadls  are  recorded  concerning 
their  folicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
penetrating  into  v/hat  they  wilhed  Ihould  re- 
main undivulged '.  Many  of  their  difcoveries 
feem.,  accordingly,  to  have  been  fcarcely 
known  beyoiid  the  precinifls  of  their  own  ftates. 
The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
rather  as  a  ftrange  amufmg  tale,  which  they 
either  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  believe, 
than  as  a  real  tranfaction,  which  enlarged  their 
knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinion  '".  As 
neither  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenician  and  Car- 
thaginian difcoveries,  nor  the  extent  of  their 
navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary 
fkill  in  naval  affairs  feem,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  have  periftied,  when  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  con* 
queft  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter 
was  overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

^  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  iilr  p.  265.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1154. 
^  See  N  O  T  E  III. 
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Book  I.        Leaving,   then,   the  obfcure  and  pompous" 
Of  the         accounts   of  the  Phenician   and   Carthaginian 
voyages  to  the  curioHty  and  conjedlures  of  an- 
tiquaries, hiflory  mufc  reft  fatisfied  with  relat- 
ing the  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though 
lefs  fplendid,  is  better  afcertained.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Phenicians,  who  inftru6ted  the 
Greeks  in  other  ufeful  fciences  and  arts,  did 
not  communicate  to  them  that  extenfive  know- 
ledge  of    navigation    which   they   themfelves 
poiTeired;    nor  did  the   Romans  imbibe   that 
commercial   fpirit    and   ardour   for   difcovery 
which  diftinguilhed  the  Carthaginians.  Though 
Greece    be    almoft   encompalTed    by   the  fea, 
which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours,  though  it  be  furrounded  by  a 
vail  number  of  fertile  iHands,    yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch    a   favourable    iituation,    which 
feemed  to  invite  that  ingenious  people  to  apply 
themfelves  to  navigation,   it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfe6lion  among 
them.      Their   early   voyages,    the    objedl   of 
which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were 
fo  inconfiderable,    that  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  coaft  of  TheiTaly  to  the 
Euxine  fea,  appeared  fuch  an  amazing  effort 
of  flcill  and  coura2;e,  as  entitled  the  conductors 
of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and 

exalted 
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exalted  the  velTel  in  which  they  failed  to  a  Booi^I.^ 
place  among  the  heavenly  confrellations.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in 
their  famous  enterprize  againft  Troy,  their 
knowledge  in  naval  affairs  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  hiflory 
ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  fcrupulous 
accuracy  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts 
of  early  ages,  merits  this  diilindlion,  the 
fcience  of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly 
advanced  beyond  its  rudeft  ftate.  The  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  age  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  iron,  the  moft  ferviceable  of  all  the 
metals,  without  which  no  confiderable  progrefs 
was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  , 
vefiels  v/ere  of  inconfiderable  burthen,  and 
moilly  without  decks.  Thefe  had  only  one 
maft,  which  they  ere6led  or  took  down  at 
pleafure.  They  were  flrangers  to  the  ufe  of 
anchors.  All  their  operations  in  failing  were 
clumfy  and  unfkilful.  They  turned  their  ob- 
fervation  towards  liars,  which  were  improper 
for  regulating  their  courfe,  and  their  niode  of 
obferving  them  was  inaccurate  and  fallacious. 
"When  they  had  finiflied  a  voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  alliore,  as  favages  do  their 
canoes,  and  thefe  remained  on  dry  land  until 
the  feafon  of  returning  to  fea  approached.  It 
Vol.  L  C  v  is 
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BcoK  I.  fs  not  then  in  the  early  or  heroic  ages  of 
Greece^  that  we  can  expe6l  to  obferve  the 
icience  of  navigation^  and  the  fpirit  of  difco- 
very,  making  any  confiderable  progrefs.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  diforder  and  ignorance,  a 
thoufand  caufes  concurred  in  reflraining  cu- 
riofity  and  enterprize  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  a<ivanced  with  rapidity  to 
a  ftate  of  greater  civilization  and  refinement. 
Government,  in  its  moil  liberal  and  perfedt 
foHT!,  began  to  be  eflablifhed  in  the  commu- 
fiities  of  Greece  5-  equal  laws  and  regular  police 
iverc  gradually  introduced^  the  fciences  and 
arts  which  are  ufeful  or  ornamental  in  life  were 
carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and 
feveral  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied 
fo  commerce  with  fuch  ardour  an-d  fuccefs^. 
that  they  v/ere  confidered,  in  the  ancient  world,, 
as  maritime  powers  of  the  firfl  rank.  Even 
then,  however,  the  naval  vidbories  of  the 
Greeks  muft  be  afcribed  rather  to  the  native 
fpirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage  which 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  infpires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  navi- 
gation. In  the  Perfian  war,  thofe  exploits 
v/hich  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek  hiftorians 
has  rendered  fo  famous,   were  performed  by 
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fleets,  compofed  chiefly  of  fmall  vefiels  with-  Sook  I. 
out  decks "  j  the  crews  of  which  rufned  forward 
with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board 
thofe  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  their  fhips  feem  ftill  to  have  been 
of  inconfiderable  burthen  and  force.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  trade  was  in  proportion  to  this 
low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime 
ilates  of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea.  Their  chief  intercourfe  was  with  the 
colonies  of  their  countrymen,  planted  in  the 
lefler  Afia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  fome- 
times  vifited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and 
of  Thrace,  or  paffing  through  the  Hellefpont, 
they  traded  with  the  countries  iituated  around 
the  Euxine  fea.  Amazing  inflances  occur  of 
their  ignorance,  even  of  thofe  countries,  which 
lay  within  the  narrow  precinfts  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks 
had  affembied  their  combined  fleet  ao;ainft 
Xerxes  at  Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvifable 
to  fail  to  Samos,  becaufe  they  believed  the 
diflance  between  that  iiland  and  Egina  to  be  ^ 
as  great  as  the  diftance  between  Egina  and  the 
Pillars  of  Plercules  °.    They  were  either  utterly 

«  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
«  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  c.  132. 
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Hoe^K  L  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  fea,  or  what  know- 
ledge they  had  of  them  was  founded  on  con- 
j.edlure^  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a 
few  perfons,  whom  curiofity  and  the  love  of 
fcience  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into 
the  Upper  Afia,  or  by  fea  into  Egyptj  the  an- 
cient feats  of  wifdom  and  arts.  After  all  that 
the  Greeks  learned  from  them^  they  appear  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  mofb  important  fads^ 
on  which  an  accurate  and  fcientific  knowledge 
of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
the  eafl,  confiderably  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
navigation  and  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man, 
notwithflanding  the  violent  paflions  which  in- 
cited him>  at  fome  times,  to  the  wildefl  a6lions> 
and  the  moil  extravagant  enterprifes,  pofTeiTed 
talents  which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of 
fi^amino;  thofe  bold  and  orio-inal  fchemes  of 
policy,  which  give  a  new  form  to  humian 
affairs.  The  revolution  in  commerce,  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  revolution  in  empire,  occafioned 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  oppofition  and  efforts  of  the  republic 

of 
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of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  fo  long  in  the    Book  I. 
career  of  his  victories,  ^ave  Alexander  an  op-         *~ 
portunity  of  obferving  the  vail  refources  of  a 
maritime  power,   and  conveyed  to  him  fome  . 

idea  of  the  immenfe  wealth  which  the  Tyrians 
derived  from  their  commiCrce,  efpecially  that 
with  the  Eaft  Indies.  As  foon  as  he  had  ac- 
complilhed  the  deflructioa  of  Tyre,  and  re- 
duced Egypt  to  Rjbjedion,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  purpofed  to 
cftabliili,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as 
the  feat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  he 
founded  a  great  city,  which  h€  honoured  with 
his  own  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it 
might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  eafl  and 
well  P.  This  fituation  was  chofen  with  fuch 
difcernm.ent,  that  Alexandria  foon  became  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  eaft,  but  amidil  all  the 
fucceflive  revolutions  in  thofe  countries,  from 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  Navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  Eafl  Indies, 
continued  to  flow  in  the   channel  which  the 

."  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1143.  1149. 
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Book  I.    fagaclty  and  forefight  of  Alexander  had-marked 
out  for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  fatisfied  with  having 
opened  to  the  Greeks  a  communication  with 
India  by  fea;  he  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of 
thofe  regions  which  furniflied  the  reft  of  man^ 
kind  with  fo  many  precious  commodities,  and 
Condu6led  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enter- 
prifing,  however,  as  he  v/as,  he  may  be  faid 
rather  to  have  difcovered,  than  to  have  con- 
quered that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  pro^- 
grefs  towards  the  eafc,  advance  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus, 
which  is  now  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  vafl; 
continent  of  India.  Amidil  the  wild  exploits 
which  diftinguifh  this  part  of  his  hiftory,  he 
purfued  m.eafures  that  mark  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India, 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial 
importance,  and  to  perceive  that  immenfe 
wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourfe  with 
a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance  having 
been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfe6tion  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  earth  *^.     Full  of  this  idea,  he  refolved  to 

^  Strab.  Geogr.  lib,  xv.  p.   1036.      Q^  Curtius,    lib, 
Kviii.  c.  2, 
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examine  the  coiirfe  of  navigation  from  the  Book  I. 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found  pra6li- 
cable,  to  eftabliih  a  regular  communication 
between  them.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he 
propofed  to  remove  the  catarafe,  with  which, 
the  jealouiy  of  the  Perfians,  and  their  averfion 
to  correfpondence  with  foreigners,  had  ob- 
fbru6led  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates ' ;  to 
cany  the  commodities  of  the  eaft  up  that  river, 
and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the 
interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions ;  while, 
by  the  w^ay  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
and  diflributed  to  the  reil  of  the  world. 
Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was 
entrufied  v/ith  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprife  fo 
arduous  and  important,  that  Alexander  reckon- 
ed it  one  of  the  mofc  extraordinary  events 
which  diflinguilhed  his  reign.  Inconfiderable 
as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  timie,  an 
undertaking  of  no  littk  merit  and  difficulty. 
In  the  profecution  of  it,  flriking  inilances 
occur  of  the  fmall  progrefs  v/hich  the  Greeks 
had  made  in  naval  knowledge  ^    Having  never 

'  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvL  p.  1075.       ^  See  NOTEIV. 
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Book  I.  failed  beyond  die  bounds  of  die  Mediterranean:, 
where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fea  are  hardly 
perceptible,  when  they  firft  obferved  this  phae- 
nomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods 
teftiiied  the  difpleafure  of  Heaven  againft  their 
enterprife '.  During  their  whole  courfe,  they 
feem  never  to  have  lofl  fight  of  land,  but  fol- 
lowed the  bearings  of  the  coaft  fo  fervilely, 
that  they  could  not  much  avail  themfeives  of 
thofe  periodical  winds,  which  facilitate  navi- 
gation in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly,  they 
ipent  no  lefs  than  ten  months  '^  in  performing 
this  voyage,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Induo  to  that  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  degrees.  It  is  probable,  that 
amidil  the  violent  convuliions,  and  frequent 
revolutions  in  the  Eafl,  occafioned  by  the  con- 
tells  among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  to  India,  by  the  courfe  vs/hich  Near- 
chus  had  opened,  v/as  difcontinued.  The  In- 
dian trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only 
fubfifted,  but  was  fo  much  extended  under  the 
Grecian  m^onarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a 
great  fource  of  the  wealth  which  diftinguiflied 
their  kingdom. 

*  See  N  O  T  E  V,         ^  Plin.  Kill.  Nat.  lib.  vl.  c.  23. 
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The  prosrefs  which  the  Romans  made  in  Book  I. 
navigation  and  difcovery,  was  ilill  more  in-  oTthTa^ 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  "^^"'^^ 
genius  of  the  Roman  people^  their  military 
education,  and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  con- 
curred in  eftranging  them  from  commerce  and 
naval  affairs.  It  was  the  neceffity  of  oppofing 
a  formidable  rival,  not  the  defire  of  extending 
trade,  which  firft  prompted  them  to  aim  at 
maritime  power.  Though  they  foon  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  the  univerfal  domi- 
nion after  which  they  afpired,  it  was  necelTary 
to  render  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fea,  they 
ftili  confidered  the  naval  fervice  as  a  fubordi- 
nate  ilation,  and  referved  for  it  fuch  citizens 
as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the 
legions''.  In  the  hifcory  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  farther  than  as  it 
was  inftrumental  towards  conquefl.  When  the 
Roman  valour  and  difcipline  had  fubdued  all 
the  maritime  ilates  known ,  in  the  ancient 
worlds  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
had  fubmitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans 
did  not  imbibe  the  comxnercial  fpirit  of  the 
conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of 
foldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  v/ould  have 

-  Polyb.  lib.  V, 

been 
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Book  I.  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Ronnan  citizen. 
They  abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  to  flaves,  to  freedmen, 
to  proY'-icials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  iov/eft 
clafs.  Even  after  the  fubverfion  of  liberty, 
when  the  feverity  and  haughtinefs  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rife 
into  high  eflimation  among  the  Romans.  The 
trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  con- 
quered countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in 
its  ufual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into 
the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions 
of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The 
Romans,  fatisfied  with  this,  feem  to  have  fuf- 
fered  comm.erce  to  remain  almoil  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  refpedive  coun- 
tries. Tlie  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  v/hich  reached  over  the  greateil:  part  of 
the  known  worlds  the  vigilant  infpedion  of  the 
Roman  magiilrates,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  no  lefs  intelligent  than  a6tive, 
gave  fuch  additional  fecurity  to  commerce,  a/S 
animated  it  with  new  vi2;our.  The  union 
among  nations  was  never  fo  entire,  nor  the  in- 
tercourfe  fo  perfedl,  as  within  the  bounds  of 
this  vaii:  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,   v/as  not  obfcructed  by  the  jea- 

loufy 
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loufy  of  rival  ftates,  interrupted  by  frequent    Book 
hoflilities,    or  limited  by  partial   reilriclions.      .    ^ 
One  fuperintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
the  induilry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  im- 
proved under  it.  As  foon  as  the  Romans  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eait,  the 
trade  with  India  through  Egypt  was  pufned 
with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater  ex- 
tent. By  frequenting  the  Indian  continent, 
navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  periodi- 
cal courfe  of  the  v/inds,  which,  in  the  ocean 
that  feparates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with 
little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  eaft,  and  during  the  other  half  fix  with 
equal  fteadinefs  from  the.  weft.  Encouraged 
by  obferving  this,  they  abandoned  their  ancient 
flow  and  dangerous  courfe  along  the  coaft,  and 
as  foon  as  the  weftern  monfoon  fet  in,  took 
their  departure  from  Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  ftretched  boldly  acrofs 
the  ocean  ^.  The  uniform  direction  of  the 
wind,  fupplying  the  place  of  the  comipafs,  and 
rendering-  the  guidance  of  the  liars  lefs  ne- 
ceiTary,  condudted  them  to  the  port  of  Mufiris, 
on  the  weftern  Ihore  of  the  Indian  continent. 

y  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  vi,  c.  23. 
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Book  I.    There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turning with  the  eaflern  monfoon,  finifhed  their 
voyage  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year. 
This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Malabar  coaft,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
inoft  limit  of  ancient  naviga^tion  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.     What  imperfed:  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  immenfe  countries  which 
flretch  beyond  this  towards  the  eaft,   they  re- 
ceived from  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  vi- 
fited    them    by    land.     Such    excuriions  were 
neither  freqTient  nor  extenfive,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  while  the  Roman  intercourfe  with 
India  fubfifted,    no    traveller   ever  penetrated 
further  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ^.    The 
fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded  at  Muliris  were 
loaded,  it  is  true,   with  the  fpices  and  other 
rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  iflands 
of  the  farther  India;  but  thefe  were  brought  to 
that  port,  which  became  the  flaple  of  this  com- 
merce,   by  the  Indians  themfclves,    in  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  one  tree  \     The  Egyptian  and 
Roman  merchants,  fatisfied  with  acquiring  thofe 
commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it 
necelTary  to  explore  unknown  feas,    and  ven- 
ture upon  a  dangerous  navigation,   in  quefl  of 

^  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.  ioio«     See  NOTE 

vx. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hiil.  lib.  vi.  c.  26, 
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the  countries  which  produced  them.  But  Book  L 
though  the  difcoveries  of  the  Romans  in  In- 
dia  were  fo  limited,  their  commerce  there  was 
fuch  as  will  appear  confiderable,  even  to  the 
prefent  age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  pradlice  or  conception 
of  any  preceding  period.  We  are  informed  by 
one  author  of  credit  ^^  that  the  commerce  with 
India  drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of 
more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and 
by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  fhips 
failed  annually  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that 
country  \ 

The  difcovery  of  this  new  method  of  failing  Dircoveries 
to  India,  is  the  moft  confiderable  improvement  dents  b^' 
in  navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of  ^*''"'' 
the  Roman  power.     But  in  ancient  times,  the 
knowledge  of  countries  was  acquired  more  by 
land  than  by  fea^j  and  the  Romans,  from  their 
peculiar  difinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  be 
faid  to  have  negleded  totally  the  latter,  though 
a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  dif- 
covery.    The  progrefs,  however,  of  their  vic- 
torious armies  contributed  greatly  to  extend 
difcovery  by  land,  and  even  opened  the  navi- 

^  Plln.  Nat.  Hlft.  lib.  vl.  c.  26. 
*  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  ii.  p.  170. 
^  See  NOTE  VXI. 
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Book  I.  gatloR  of  ncw  and  unknown  feas.  Previous  to 
the  Roman  conquefls,  the  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity  had  no  communication  with  thofe 
countries  in  Europe^,  which  now  form  its  moft 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  inte- 
rior parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  little  known* 
Britain,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world, 
had  never  been  vifited,  except  by  its  neigh- 
bours the  Gauls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian 
merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  fcarcely 
been  heard  of.  Into  all  thefe  countries  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.  They  en- 
tirely fubdued  Spain  and  Gaul  3  they  conquered 
the  greatefl  and  moft  fertile  part  of  Britain  5 
they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  ftretch  along  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  from  Egypt  weftward  to  the  flraits  of 
Gades.  In  Afia,  they  not  only  fubjeded  to 
their  power  moft  of  the  provinces  which  com- 
pofed  the  Perfian  and  Macedonian  empires, 
but,  after  their  vidtories  over  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  they  feem  to  have  made  a  more  ac- 
curate furvey  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas, '  and  to  have  carried 
on  a  more  extenfive  trade  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial  na- 
tions, then  feated  around  the  Euxine  fea. 

From 
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From  this  fuccind  furvey  of  difcovery  and  Book  I. 
navigation^,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  imperfeai- 
earliell  dav/n  of  hiflorical  knowledge  to  the  full  l^^^i^if^^ 
eftablifhmert  of  the  Roman  dominion,  their  ^^^J''^^ 
progrefs  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  flov/.  ancients. 
It  feems  neither  adequate  to  what  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  adivity  and  enterprife 
of  the  human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  have 
been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  em- 
pires which  fucceflively  governed  the  world.  If 
we  reje61:  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and  ob- 
fcure;  if  we  adhere  flieadily  to  the  light,  and 
infonnation  of  authentic  hiilory,  without  fub- 
ftituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy, 
or  the  dreams  of  etymologifts,  we  muft  con- 
clude, that  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  ex- 
tremely confined.  In  Europe,  the  extenfive 
provinces  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Germany  v/ere 
little  known  to  them.  They  were  almoft  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  vaft  countries  which 
are  now  fubje(ft  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Pruffia,  Poland,  and  the  Ruffian  empire. 
The  more  barren  regions,  that  llretch  within 
the  ar6lic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Africa,  their  refearches  did  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thofe  fituated  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  In  Afia,  they  were 
a  unac- 
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Book  I.  unacquaixited,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  with  all 
the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  furnilh  the  moft  valuable  com- 
modities that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the 
great  objefl  of  the  European  commerce  with 
India;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  ever  pene- 
trated into  thofe  immxcnfe  regions  occupied  by 
the  wandering  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians,  and 
now  poiTelTed  by  Tartars  of  various  denomina- 
tions, and  by  the  Afiatic  fubjecfls  of  Ruffia. 

A  remark-        BuT  thcrc  is  onc  opinion,  that  univerfaliy 

able  proof  -i      -i  i  •  i  •    i 

of  this.  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a 
more  flriking  idea  of  the  fmall  progrefs  they 
had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable 
globe,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of 
their  difcoveries.  They  fuppofed  the  earth  to 
be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  were  neareft  the  Poles,  they  termed 
frigid  zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme 
cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered 
them  uninhabitable.  Another,  feated  under 
the  line,  and  extending  on  either  fide  toward^, 
the  tropics,  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  and 
imagined  it  to  be  fo  burnt  up  with  unremitting 
heat,  as  to  be  equally  deftitute  of  inhabitants, 

'  On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the 

remainder 
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remainder  of  the  earth,  they  beftowed  the  ap-    -^^^J^fv 
pellation  of  temperate^    and  taught  that  thefcj 
being  the  only  regions  in  which  life  could  fub- 
fift,  were   allotted  to  man  for  his  habitation. 
This  wild  opinion  w^as  not  a  conceit  of  the  un- 
informed vulgar,    or  a  fanciful  fi6lion  of  the 
pQets,  but  a  fyftem  adopted  by  the  moil  en- 
lightened philofophers,  the  moft  accurate  hiflo- 
rians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and  Rome- 
According  to  this  theory,  a  vail  portion  of  the 
habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for 
fuflaining  the  human   fpecies.     Thofe   fertile 
and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone^ 
which  are  now  khov/n  riot  orily  to  yield  their 
own  inhabitants  the  necefiaries  and  comforts  of 
life,   with   moft   luxuriant  profufion,    but   to. 
communicate  their  fuperfludus  iiores  to  the  reil 
of  the  world,   were  fuppofed  to  be  the  manfion 
of  perpetual  flerility  and  defolation.    As  all  the 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  the  ancients  had  dif- 
covered,    lay   within   the   northern  temperate 
zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate 
zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded 
ba  reafoning  and  conjecture,  not  on  difcovery. 
They  even  believed  that,    by  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  fuch  an  infuperable 
barrier  was  placed  betv/eeri  the  two  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  woiild  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourfe  between  their  reipedUve  inha- 
YoL.  L  D  bitants^ 
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Book  I.  bitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only 
proves  that  the  ancients  v/ere  unacquainted  v/ith 
the  true  flate  of  the  erlobe,  but  it  tended  to 
render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by  reprefent- 
ing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communi- 
eatien  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
utterly  impraclicablc  ^ 

But,  however  imperfecl  or  inaccurate  the 
geographical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  refpedt 
of  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  that  fcience, 
their  progrefs  in  difcovery  will  feem  confider- 
able,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  na- 
vigation and  commerce  mufl:  be  reckoned  great, 
when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early 
times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained 
fuch  vigour  as  to  preferve  its  authority  over  the 
conquered  nations,-  and  to  keep  them  united, 
it  was  an  obje6t  of  public  police,  as  well  as  of 
private  curiofity,  to  examine  and  defcribe  the 
countries  which  compofed  this  great  body. 
Even  when  the  other  fciences  began  to  decline, 
geography,  enriched  v/ith  new  obfervations, 
and  receiving  fome  acceffion  from  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,   continued  to  imiprove.     It  attained 

f  See  N  O  T  E  VIII- 

to 
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to  the'  highefl  point  of  perfecllon  and  accuracy  Book  L 

to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  '     'y"^ 

by  the  induflry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  phi-  improve- 

lofopher.     He  floUrifhed  in  the  fecond  century  geogi-aph" 

of  the  Chriftian  asra,  and  publifhed  a  defcrip-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  more  ample  and 
€xa6l:  than  that  of  any  of  his  prececefTors, 

But,  foon  after,  violent  convulfions  began  Theinva- 
to  fhake  the  Roman  ftatci   the  fatal  ambition  Rom^n^mi 
or  caprice  of  Conftantine,  by  changing  the  feat  1'^^^^^^^^' 
of  government,  divided  and  weakened  its  forces  *^°"'' 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  Providence  pre- 
pared as  its  inftrumcnts  to  overturn  the  rnighty 
fabric  of  the  Roman  power^  began  to  afTemble 
and  to  mufler  their  armies  on  its  frontier  ^  the 
empire  tottered  to  its  fall.     During  this  decline 
and  old  age  of  the  Roman  flate^  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  the  fcierices  Ihould  go  on  improving^ 
The  efforts  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as 
languid  and  feeble  as  thofe  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  confiderable  ad- 
dition feems  to  have  been  made  to  geographical 
knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revolution 
happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Conftantinople^ 
by  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  eaftern  emperors,    became  a 
commercial  city  of  the  firft  note* 

D  2  At 


commercial 
interceurfe. 
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Book  I.  ^-p  lengthy  the  clouds  which  had  been  (o 
Effeasof  long  gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burft 
quefts'^on*  ^^^^  ^  ftorm.  Barbarous  nations  rufhed  in  from 
feveral  quarters  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity, 
and,  in  the  general  v/reck,  occalioned  by  the 
inundation  which  overv/helmed  Europe,  the  arts, 
fciences,  inventions  and  difcoveries  of  the  Ro- 
mans, periihed  in  a  great  meafure,  and  difappear- 
ed  ^  All  the  various  tribes,  which  fettled  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
uncivilized,  flrangers  to  letters,  deflitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  with  regular  government,  fubor- 
dination,  or  laws.  The  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  fome  of  them  were  fo  rude,  as  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  a  Hate  of  focial  union. 
Europe,  when  occupied  by  fuch  inhabitants, 
may  be  faid  to  have  returned  to  a  fecond  in- 
fancy, and  had  to  begin  anew  its  career  in  im- 
provement, fcience,  and  civility.  The  firft 
effedl  of  the  fettlement  of  thofe  barbarous  in- 
vaders was  to  diflblve  the  union  by  which  the 
Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind  together. 
They  parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  fmall  and 
independent  ftates>  differing  from  each  other  in 
language  and  cufloms.  No  intercourfe  fubffiled 
between  the  members  of  thofe  divided  and 
communities-.     Accuflomed  to  a 

s  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  i8.  72, 


hoftile  communities-.     Accuflomed  to  a  ffmple 


mode 
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mode  of  life,  and  averfe  to  induftry,  they  had  Book  I. 
few  wants  to  fiipply,  and  no  fuperfluities  to  dif- 
pofe  of.  The  names  of  ftr anger  and  of  enemy 
became  once  more  v/ords  of  the  fame  import. 
Cuftoms  every-where  prevailed,  and  even  laws 
were  eilablifhed,  v/hich  rendered  it  difagreeable 
and  dangerous  to  vifit  any  foreign  country''. 
Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extenfive  commerce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  fev/,  inconfiderable, 
and  deilitute  of  thofe  immunities  which  produce 
fecurity  or  excite  enterprife.  The  fciences,  on 
which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded, 
were  not  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient 
improvements  and  difcoveries,  contained  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  neglecled  or 
mifunderflood.  The  knowledge  of  remote  re- 
gions was  loil,  their  fituation,  their  commo- 
dities, and  almoil  their  names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumftance  prevented  commercial  in-  commercial 
tercourfe  with  difrant  nations  from  ceafing  al-  illJlXn 
too;ether.    Conilantinople,  thou£fh  often  threat-  ^^'^  ^aftem 

C3  r      ■»  D  empire, 

ened  by  the  fierce  invaders,  who  fpread  defola- 
tion  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  efcape  their  deftru6live  rage.  In  that 
city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  dif- 
c:overies  was  preferved;   ^  taile  for  fplendour 

*>  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  327, 
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Book  I.  and  elegance  fubfifted ;  the  produ6lions  and 
luxuries  of  foreign  countries  vyere  in  requeft  n 
and  commerce  continued  to  flourifli  there,  when 
.  it  was  almoil  extindl  in  every  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  citizens  of  Conflantinople  did  not 
confine  their  trade  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, or  to  the  adjacent  coafts  of  Afia ;  they 
took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the  courfe 
which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported 
the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies  from  Alex- 
andria. When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Ror 
man  empire  by  the  Arabians,  the  induftry  of 
the  Greeks  difcovered  a  new  channel;^  by  which 
the  produ6tions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to 
Conilantinople.  They  were  carried  up  the 
Indus,  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable; 
thence  they  were  tranfportecj  by  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Qxus,  and  proceeded  down 
its  itream  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  There  they  en- 
tered the  Volga,  and  failing  up  it,  were  carried 
by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conduced  theoi 
into  the  Euxine  fea,  where  velTels  from  Con- 
flantinople waited  their  arrival '.  This  extras 
ordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits 
attention,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent 
palTion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Conilantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaft,  and 

i  Ramufio,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  F. 
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as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with 
which  they  carried  on  commerce ;  but  becaufe 
it  demonllrates,  that,  during  the  ignorance 
which  reigned  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  ftiil 
preferved  in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  fame  time,   a  o;leam  of  light  and  an<^  among 

.  ^  ^  the  Arabi- 

knowledge  broke  in  upon  the  eaft.  The  Ara-  ans. 
bians  havino;  contradied  fome  reliili  for  the 
fciences  of  the  people  whofe  empire  they  had 
contributed  to  overturn,  tranilated  the  books 
of  feveral  of  the  Greek  philofophers  into  their 
own  language.  One  of  the  firft  was  that  va- 
luable work  of  Ptolemy,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  ftudy  of  geography  became, 
of  confequence,  an  early  object  of  attention  to 
the  Arabians.  But  that  acute/and  ingenious 
people  cultivated  chiefly  the  fpeculative  and 
fcientific  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  af- 
certain  the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  globe,  they  applied  the  principles  of 
geometry,  they  had  recourfe  to  aftronomical 
obfervations,  they  em.ployed  experiments  and 
operations,  which  Europe,  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imi^te. 
At  that  period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach 
Europe.     The  knowledge  of  their  difcoveries 

P  4  was 
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Book  I.^  ^^3  referved  for  ages  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing and  of  perfecting  them. 

Revival  of        By  dc^rceSj    the  calamities   and  defolation 


commerce 


and  naviga-  brought  upon  thc  weftern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 

tion  ia  Eu-  .        ,        .        .        1 

rope.  man  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors^  were 

forgotten^  and  in  fome  meafure  repaired.    The 
rude  tribes  which  fettled  there,  acquiring  in- 
fenfibiy  fome  idea  of  regular  government,  and 
fome  relifh  for  the  functions  and  cpm.forts  of 
civil   life,    Eurooe    beffan  to   awake  from  its 
toi'pld  and  una6live  Hate.     The  firft  fymptoms 
of  revival  were  difcerned  in  Italy.     The  north-, 
ern  tribes  which  took  pOiTeiTion  of  this  coun- 
try, made  progrefs  in  improvement  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  people  fettled  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Various  caufes,  which  it  is  not  the 
objeCt  of  this  work  to  enumerate  or  explain, 
concurred  in  refloring  liberty  and  independence 
to  the  cities  of  Italy  ^.    The  acquifition  of  thefe 
roufed  indufli-y,   and  gave  m.otion  and  vigour 
to  all  the  a6live  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Foreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  at- 
tended to  and  improved.     Conftantinople  be- 
came the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians  re- 
forted.     There  they  not  only  met  v/ith  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  but  obtained  fuch  mercan- 

^  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

tile 
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tile  privileges' as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade 
with  great  advantage.  They  were  fupplied 
Iboth  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  eaft, 
and  with  many  curious  manufa6turesj  the  pro- 
du(5l  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity  which  frill 
fubfifted  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and 
expence  of  conveying  the  produ6tions  of  India 
to  Conflantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
courfe  which  I  have  defcribed,  rendered  them 
extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
induftry  of  the  Italians  difcovered  other  me-^ 
thods  of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  an  eafier  rate.  They  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  them  in  Aleppo, .  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  a  route  not  unknovv^n  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  hy  fea,  up  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  and  afcending  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land 
acrofs  the  Defert  to  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  from 
the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to 
w^hich  the  caravans  were  expofed,  this  proved 
glways  a  tedious,  and  often  a  precarious  m_ode 
of  conveyance.  At  length,  the  Soldans  of 
Egypt,  having  renewed  the  commerce  v/ith  In- 
dia in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Italian  merchants,  notwithftanding  the  vio- 
lent antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Chri- 

flians 
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Book  L    ftians  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then 
^'"'''''"'^^^'^  DolTeiTed:,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring,, 
from  the  love  of  gain,  the  infolence  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Mahometans,  eftablifhed  a  lucrative 
trade  in  that  port.    From  that  period,  the  com- 
mercial fpirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enter^ 
prifing.     Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,    rofe  from  in- 
confiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and  wealthy 
cities.      Their   naval   power   increafedj   their 
velTels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  fometimes  beyond 
the  Streights,    vifited  the  maritime  towns  of 
Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Eng-- 
land ;    and,  by  diilributing  their  commodities 
over  Europe,    began   to  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  fome  tafte  for  the  valuable  pro- 
dudions  of  the  eair,  as  well  as  fome  ideas  of 
manufadiures  and  arts,   which  were  then  un- 
known beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy, 

Their  pro.  While  the  citics  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
Toured'by  ^^  ^^^^^'  carccr  of  improvement,  an  event  hap- 
f^  ^'"'  pened,  the  mod  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the 
hiilory  of  mankind,  which,  inftead  of  retarding 
the  commercial  progrefs  of  the  Italians,  ren- 
dered it  more  rapid.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the 
Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  reli^ 
gious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels.     Vafl  ar- 

rnies;^ 
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rnies,  compofed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  Book  L 
marched  towards  Afia,  upon  this  wild  enter- 
prife.  The  Genoefe,  the  Pifans,  and  Vene- 
tians furnifhed  the  tranfports  which  carried  them 
thither.  They  fupplied  them  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores,'  Befide  the  immenfe  fums 
w^hich  they  received  on  this  account,  they  ob- 
tained commercial  privileges  and  eflablilh- 
ments,  of  great  confequence  in  the  lettlements 
which  the  Crufaders  made  in  Paleftine,  and  iri 
other  provinces  of  Afia.  From  thofe  fources, 
prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  the  cities  which  I 
have  nnention^d.  This  v/as  accompanied  with 
a  proportional  increafe  of  pov/er,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  particular, 
became  a  great  maritime  ftate,  pofTeffing  an  ex- 
ten  five  commerce,  and  ample  territories  ^.  Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Cru fades 
contributed  to  revive  and  difFufe  fuch  a  fpirit  as 
prepared  Europe  for  future  difcoveries.  By 
their  expeditions  into  Aiia,  the  other  European 
nations  became  well  acquainted  with  remote 
regions,  which  formerly  they  knew  only  by 
name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 
Qbferving  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  ac- 
commodations of  people  more  polifhed  than 

I  Eii'ai  de  I'Hilloire  du  Commerce  de  Yenife,  p.  52,  &c. 

themfelves. 
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Book  I.  themfelves.  This  intercourfe  between  the  eaft 
'  ^  and  weft  fubfifted  almoft  tw^o  centuries.  The 
adventurers,  who  returned  from  Afia,  commu- 
nicated to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  lit'e  they 
had  contracted  by  vifiting  more  refined  nations. 
The  Europeans  began  to  be  fenfible  of  wants 
with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted ; 
new  defires  were  excited ;  and  fuch  a  tafte  for 
the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries 
gradually  fpread  among  them,  that  they  not 
only  encouraged  the  refort  of  foreigners  to  their 
harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage 
and  neceifity  of  applying  to  commerce  them- 
felves ""• 

fcy  the  dir-  This  communication,  which  was  opened  be- 
travdTers'by  twccn  Europe  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 
land,  Aiia,  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  advance  far 

beyond  the  countries  in  which  the  Crufaders 
carried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions 
of  the  eaft.  The  wild  fanaticifm,  which  feems 
at  that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the 
fchemes  of  individuals,  no  lefs  than  in  all  the 
counfels  of  nations,  firft  incited  mea  to  enter 
upon  thofe  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations* 

*"  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Sec, 

They 
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They  were  afterwards  undertaken  from  profpeds  ^^otl  I. 
of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  m.otives  of 
mere  curiofity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  poffefied  with  a 
fuperfritious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Mofes, 
and  folicitous  to  vifit  his  countrymen  in  the  eafb, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  fuch  a  ilate  of  power 
and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour 
of  his  fed,  fet  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  i  i6o, 
and  travelling  by  land  to  Conftantinople,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  as  far  as  Chinefe 
Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  after  traverfing  various 
provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  vifited  feveral  of  its  iflands, 
and  returned  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  in- 
formation concerning  a  large  diflri6b  of  the 
globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to  the 
weftern  world ".  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the 
Chriftian  church  co-operated  with  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  in  difcovering  the 
interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Afia.  All 
Chriftendom  having  been  alarmed  with  ac- 
counts of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Tartar  arms 
under  Zengis  Khan,  Innocent  IV.  who  enter- 

"  Bergeron  Recueil  des  Voyages,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  i. 
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Book  I.    tained  mofl  exalted  ideas  concerning  the  pleni- 
1246.'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  power,  and  the  fubmiffion  due 
to  his  injun6lions,  fent  father  John  de  Piano 
Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mifHon  of  Francifcan 
monks,   and  father  Afcolino,    at  the  head  of 
another  of  Dominicans,  to  exhort  Kayuk  Khan, 
the  grandfon  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the 
head   of  the  Tartar  empire,    to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  to  defifl  from  defolating  the 
earth  by  his  arms.    The  haughty  defcendant  of 
the  greateft  conqueror  Afia  had  ever  beheld, 
ailonifhed  at  this  ftrange  mandate  from  an  Ita- 
lian prieft,  whofe  name  and  jurifdidlion  were 
alike  unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the 
contempt  which  it  merited,^  though  he  difmilTed 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  v/ith  impunity. 
But  as  they  had  penetrated  into  the  country  by- 
different  routes,  and  followed  for  fome  time  the 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in  motion, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  a  great  part 
of  Afia.     Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  the  way 
of  Poland  and  Ruffia,    travelled  through  its 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of 
Thibet.     Afcolino,  who  feems  to  have  landed 
fomewhere    in    Syria,    advanced   through   its 
fouthern  provinces,  into  the  interior  parts  of 
Perfia^. 

°  Hakluyt,  i.  21.     Bergeron,  torn.  i. 

Not 
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!f»ToT  long  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contri-    Book  I. 
buted  farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge       ,2^3, 
which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of 
thofc    diflant    regions.      Some    defigning   im-. 
poflor,  who  took  advantage  of  the  (lender  ac- 
quaintance of  Chriflendom  with  the  ftate  and 
character  of  the  Afiatic  nations,    having  in- 
formed him  that  a  powerful  Chan  of  the  Tar- 
tars  had   embraced   the   Chriftian   faith,    the' 
monarch  liilened  to  the  tale  with  pious  credu- 
lity, and  inftantly  refolved  to  fend  ambafladors 
to  this  illuitrious  convert,  with  a  view  of  in- 
citing him  to  attack  their  common  enemy  the 
Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon 
them  in  another.     As  monks  were  the  only 
perfons  in  that  age  who  pofTefTed  fuch  a  degree 
of  knowledge-^as  qualified  them  for  a  fervice  of 
this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  father  Andrew,  a 
Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  father  William 
de  Rubruquis,  a  Francifcan.     With  refped:  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  former,  there  is  no  memo- 
rial extant.     The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been 
publifhed.     He  was  admitted  into  the  prefence 
of  Mangu,  the  third  khan  in  fuccellion  from 
Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Afia,  more  extenfive  than  that  of 
any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them^ 

P  Hakl.  i.  71.    Recueil  de  Yoyages  par  Bergeron,  torn.  1. 
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Book  I.        To  thofe  travellers,  whom  relio-ious  zeal  ferit: 
'         forth  to  vifit  Alia,  fucceeded  others  who  ven- 
tured into  remote  countries,  from  the  profpedt 
of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curiofity.     The  firfl:  and  mod  eminent  of 
thefe  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble 
,269.       family.     Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  his  afpir- 
ing  mind  wifhed  for  a  fphere  of  adivity  more 
extenfive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  efla- 
blillied   traffic    carried   on    in    thofe  ports   of 
Europe   and  Afia,    which  the  Venetians  fre- 
quented.    This  prompted  him  to  travel  into 
unknown  countries,  in  expedation  of  opening 
with    them    a   comimercial    intercourfe,    more 
fuited  to  the  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a 
vouno;  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  fonrie 
European  commodities  to  the  court  of  the 
great  Chan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  difpofed 
of  them  to  advantage,  he  reforted  thither. 
Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Chan,  the 
moil  powerful  of  ail  the  fuccefibrs  of  Zengis,- 
he  continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations  in 
Afia  upwards  of  twenty-fix  years ;  and  during 
that  time  advanced  tov/ards  the  eaft,  far  be- 
yond the  utmoft  boundaries  to  which  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  proceeded.     In- 

ftead 
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ftead  of  following  the  courfe  of  Carpini  Jlnd  Book  I 
Rubruquis,  along  the  vaft  unpeopled  plains 
of  Tartary,  he  pafTed  through  the  chief  trad- 
ing cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Afia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the 
capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or 
China,  fubjedl  at  that  time  to  the  fuccelTors  of 
Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  in  many  of  the 
illands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received 
fpiceries  and  other  commodities,  which  it  held 
in  high  eftimation,  though  unacquainted  with 
the  particular  'countries  to  which  it  was  in- 
debted for  thofe  precious  productions ;  and  he 
obtained  information  concerning  feveral  coun- 
trieSj  which  he  did  not  vifit  in  perfon,  parti- 
cularly the  ifland  Zipangri,  probably  the  fame 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Japan  ^.  On  his 
return,  he  aftonifhed  his  contemporaries  with 
his  defcriptions  of  vaft  regions,  whofe  names 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with 
fuch  pompous  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populoufnefs,  their  opulence,  the  variety  of 
their  manufaclures,  and  the  extent  of  their 
trade,  as  rofe  far  above  the  conception  of  an 
uninformed  age* 

P  Viaggi  di  Marco   Polo.    Ramuf.  ^.  2.     Bergeron, 
torn.  ii. 
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Book  1  About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  Sir 
John  Manderille^  an  Englillimanj  encouraged 
by  his  example,  vifited  moft  of  the  countries 
in  the  eaft  which  he  had  defcrrbed,  and,  like 
him,  publifhed  an  account  of  them  ^.  The 
narratk)ns  of  thofe  ear^y  travellers  abound  with 
many  v;ild  mcoherent  tales,  concerning  giants, 
enchanters,  and  monflers.  But  they  were  not, 
from  that  circumftance,  lefs  acceptable  to  an 
ignorant  age,  v/hich  delighted  in-  what  was 
marvellous.  The  wonders  which  they  told, 
moftly  on  hearfay,  filled  the  multitude  with 
admiration.  The  fa6ls  which  they  related  from 
iheir  own  obfervation,  attracted  the  atter^tion 
of  the  more  difcerning*  The  former,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  popular  traditions 
and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  pafied,  were  gradually  difregarded  as 
Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter, 
however  incredible  fome  of  them  may  have 
appeared  in  their  own  time,  have  been  con- 
firm.ed  by  the  obfervations  of  modern  travellerso 
By  means  of  both,  however,  the  curiofity  of 
mankind  was  excited  with  refpec!  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  their  ideas  were  en- 
larged, and  they  were  not  only  infenfibly  dif- 
poled  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  but  received 

5  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Sir  John  Mandeville* 

2  fuch 
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fiich  information  as  dire6led  to  that  particu-    Book  I. 
lar  courfe  in  which  thefe  were  afterwards  car- 
ried on. 

While  this  fpirit  was  gradually  forming  in   and  by  the 

EC  T^  1  1  •    1       invention  of 

urope,  a  fortunate  dilcovery  was  made^  which   themariners 

contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  inge-  ""'?^^' 
nuity  of  preceding  ages^  to  improve  and  to 
extend  navigation.  That  wonderful  property 
of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  fuch 
virtue  to  a  needle  or  flender  rod  of  iron^  as  to 
point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  ob- 
ferved.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this 
in  direding  navigation  was  immediately  per- 
ceived. That  moil  valuable,  but  now  familiar 
inftrument,  the  manners  compafsy  was  formed • 
When,  by  means  of  it,  navigators  found  that 
at  all  feafons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could 
difcover  the  north  and  fouth  with  fo  much  eafe 
and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  necelTary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  flars  and 
the  obfervation  of  the  lea  coafl.  They  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lin- 
gering courfe  along  the  fhore,  ventured  boldly 
into  the  ocean,  and  relying  on  this  new  guide, 
could  fteer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under  the 
mofl  cloudy  fky,  with  a  fecurity  and  precifion 
hitherto  unknown.  The  compafs  may  be  faid 
to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 

E  2  fea;, 
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Book  I.  fg^,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  pofTeflion  of 
the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  vifit  every  pare 
of  it.  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a 
town  of  confiderable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  difcovery, 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the  fate  of  thofe 
illuftrioits  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  have 
enriched  fcience  and  improved  the  arts  by  their 
inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than 
benefit  from  the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius. 
But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  flill  more  cruel ; 
through  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  con- 
temporary hiflorians,  he  has  been  defrauded  even 
of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  fuch  a  jufl  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with 
rcfpe6l  to  his  profeffioh,  his  character,  the 
precife  time  when  he  made  this  important  dif- 
covery, or  the  accidents  and  inquiries  which 
led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  event, 
though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  is 
tranfmitted  to  us  without  any  of  thofe  circum- 
ilances,  which  can  gratify  the  curiofity  that  it 
naturally  awakens  ^  But  though  the  ufe  of 
the  compafs  might  enable  the  Italians  to  per- 
form the   fhort  voyages  to  which  they  were 

'  Collln-as  &:  Trombeilus  de  Acus  naudc^e  Inventore. 
Inftit.  Acad.  Bonon.  torn,  ii.  part  iii.  p.  372. 

accuf- 
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accullomed,  with  greater  fecurlty  and  expedi-  ^00^  ^• 
tion,  its  influence  was  not  fo  fudden  or  extenfive, 
as  immediately  to  render  navigation  adventu- 
rous, and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcovery.  Many 
caules  combined  in  preventing  this  beneficial 
invention  from  producing  its  full  effect  inilan- 
taneoufly.  Men  relinquifh  ancient  habits 
flowly,  and  with  reludiance.  They  are  averfe 
to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them 
with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealoufy  of 
the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  con- 
ceal the  happy  difcovery  of  their  country m.an 
from  other  nations.  The  art  of  fleering  by 
the  compafs,  with  fuch  fkill  and  accuracy  as 
to  infpire  a  full  confidence  in  its  dire6tion,  was 
acquired  gradually.  Sailors,  unaccuflomed  to 
quit  fight  of  land,  durfl  not  launch  out  at  once 
and  commit  themfelves  to  unknown  feas.  Ac- 
cordingly, near  half  a  century  elapfed,  from 
the  time  of  Gioia's  difcovery,  before  navigators 
ventured  into  any  feas  which  they  had  not  been 
accuflomed  to  frequent. 


The  firft  appearance  of  a  bolder  fpirit  may  Some  ap- 
be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  a  bolder 


navigation. 


the    Canary   or  Fortunate  Iflands.      By  what  Jfa'-IaTi 
accident  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
fmall  ifles,  which  lie  near  five   hundred  miles 
from  the  SpaniJh  coaft,  and  above  a  hundred 

E  3  aud 
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Book  I.  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coafl  ofAfrica^  con- 
temporary writers  have  not  explained.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century^  the  people 
of  ail  the  different  kingdoms  into  v/hich  Spain 
was  then  divided^  were  accufliomed  to  make 
piratical  excurfions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants^  or  to  carry  them  off  as  fiaves, 
Clement  YL  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by 
the  holy  fee  to  difpofe  of  all  countries  poJTeiTed 
by  infidels,  ereded  thofe  ides  into  a  kingdom, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  defcended  from  the  royal  family  of 
Cailile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  defcitute 
of  power  to  afTert  his  nominal  title,  having 
never  vifited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethen- 
court,  a  Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of 
them  from  Henry  IIL  of  Cafcile%  Bethen-. 
court,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which 
difiinguifned  the  adventurers  of  his  country, 
attempted  and  effected  the  conquefb,  and  the 
poffefiion  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  Tome 
time  in  his  family,  as  a  fief  held  of  the  crown 
of  Caftile.  Previous  to  this  expedition  of 
Bethencourt,  his  countrymen  fettled  in  Nor-, 
tnandy   are  faid  to  have  vifited  the   coafb  of 

=  Yiera  y  Clavijo  Node,  de  la  Hiftor.  de  Canaria,  I. 
368.,  &c.     Glas  Hifr..  c.  i,. 

Africa^ 
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Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Canary  ifiands.  But  their  voyages  thither 
feem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  ex- 
tending navigation  and  attempting  new  difco- 
veries.  They  were  either  excurfions  fuggefted 
by  that  roving  piratical  fpirit,  which  defcended 
to  the  Normans  from  their  anceftors,  or  the 
commercial  enterprifes  of  private  merchants, 
which  attra6led  fo  little  notice,  that  hardly  any 
iiiemorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contempo- 
rary authors.  In  a  general  furvey  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  difcovery,  it  is  fufHcient  to  have  men- 
tioned this  event ;  and  leaving  it  among  thofe 
of  dubious  exiilence,  or  of  fmall  importance, 
we  may  conclude,  that  though  much  additional 
inform.ation  concerning  the  remote  regions  of 
the  Eaft  had  been  received  by  travellers  who 
vifited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  ilate  to  which  it  had  attained  before 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 


At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Provi-  pirf^  regular 
dence  decreed  that  men  were  to  pafs  the  limits  ^^^^^y 
within  which  they  had  been  fo  long  confined, 
and  open   to   themfelves   a  more   am.ple  field 
v/herein  to  difplay  their  talents,    their  enter- 
prife,    and   courage.      The   firil   confiderable 
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efforts  towards  this  were  not  made  by  any 
of  the  more  powerful  flates  of  Europe,  or  by 
thofe  who  had  applied  to  navigation  with  the 
grcateft  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  The  glory  of 
leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  referved 
for  Portugal,  one  of  the  fmalleft  and  moit 
inconfiderable  of  the  European  kingdoms.  As 
the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefe  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not 
only  improved  and  extended  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion^ hut  roufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and 
enterprife,  as  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  I  propofe  to  write  the  hiftary, 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  a  view  of  the  rife,  the 
progrefs^  and  fuccefs  of  their  various  naval 
operations.  It  was  in  this  fchool  that  the  dif- 
coverer  of  America  was  trained  i  and  unlefs 
we  trace  the  fteps  by  which  his  inilruftors  and 
guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impoiTible  to  com.- 
prehend  the  circumflances  which  fuggelled  the 
idea,  or  facilitated  the  execution  of  his  great 
defign. 

Various  circumflances  prompted  the  Por- 
tuguefe to  exert  their  a6livity  in  this  new 
diredlion,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplifh 
undertakings  apparently  fuperior  to  the  natural 
force  of  th^ir  rponarchy.     The  kings  of  Porr 

tugal. 
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tugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their    Book  L 
dominions,    had   acquired  power,    as  well   as 
glory,  by  the  fuccels  of  their  arms  againft  the 
infidels.     By  their  victories   over  them,   they 
had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  v;ithin  which  it  v/as  originally 
circumfcribed  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  other 
feudal  kingdoms.     They  had  the  command  of 
the  national  force,  could  roufe  it  to  acl  with 
united  vigour,  and,  after  the  expuifion  of  the 
Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  in- 
terruption from  any  domeflic  enemy.     By  the 
perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  for  feveral  cen- 
turies againfl  the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and 
adventurous  fpirit  which  diflino-uifhed  all  the 
European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
improved   and  heightened  among  the  Portu- 
guefe.     A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fourteenth   century,   occafioned  by  a  dif- 
puted  fuccelTion,  augmented  the  military  ar- 
dour of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth 
men  of  fuch  active  and  daring  genius,  as^are.: 
fit  for   bold  undertakings.     The  fituation   of 
the  kingdom,    bounded  on  every  fide  by  the 
dominions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  did 
not  afford   free  fcope  to   the  a6livity  of  the 
Portuguefe  by  land,   as  the  flrength  of  theijr 
monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  of  Cailile. 
But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  ilate,  in  which 

there 
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Book  I.  there  wcre  many  commodious  harbours ;  the 
^"^^  people  had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  navigation ;  and 
the  fea  was  open  to  them,  prefenting  the  only 
field  of  enrerprife  in  which'  they  could  diftin" 
guifn  themfeives. 

Firftat-  Such  was  the  {late  of  Portugal,  and  fuch 

tempc.  ^i^g  difpofition  of  the  people,  when  John  L 
furnamed  the  Baflard,  obtained  fecure  poffef- 
iion  of  the  crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with 
Caftile  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit, 
who,  by  fuperior  courage  and  abilities,  had 
opened  his  vvay  to  a  throne  v/hich  of  right  did 
not  belong  to  him..  He  inftantly  perceived 
_  .  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  preferve  public 
order,  or  dom.eilic  tranquillity,  without  find- 
ing fome  employment  for  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
his  fubjedts.  With  this  view,  he  aiTembled  a 
numerous  fleet  at  Lifbon,  cornpofed  of  all  the 
fhips  that  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own  kingdom, 
and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This 
great  armam.ent  was  deilined  to  attack  the 
1412.  Moors  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  While 
it  w^as  equipping,  a  few  velTels  were  appointed 
to  fail  along  the  weflern  lliore  of  Africa  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  difcover  the  un- 
known  countries  fituated   there.      From   this 

incon- 
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inconfiderable  attempt,  we  may  date  the  com-   Book  I. 
mencement  of  that  fpirit  of  difcovery  which 
opened  the  barriers  that  had  fo  long  Ihut  out 
mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of 
the  terreilrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  fent  forth'-thefe  fhips 
on  this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was 
ftill  very  imperfed.  Though  Africa  lay  fo 
near  to  Portugal,  and  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
tries already  known  on  that  continent  invited 
men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguefe 
had  never  ventured  to  fail  beyond  Cape  Non. 
That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
hitherto  confidered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  pafTed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had 
now  acquired  as  much  knowledge,  as  embold- 
ened them  to  difregard  the  prejudices  and  to 
corredi:  the  errors  of  their  anceftors.  The  long 
reign  of  igxiorance,  the  conflant  enemy  of  every 
curious  inquiry,  and  of  every  new  undertak- 
ing, v/as  approaching  to  its  period.  The  light 
offcience  began  to  dawn »  The  v/orks  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  be  read 
with  admiration  and  profit.  The  fciences  cul- 
tivated by  the  Arabians  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  fettled  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  v/ere  very 
numerous  in  both  thefe  kingdoms.    Geomxtry, 

aftro- 
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Book  I.  aflronomy;,  and  geography,  the  fciences  on 
^  ~'~  '  which  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became 
objecls  of  fludious  attention.  The  memory 
of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was 
revived,  and  the  progrefs  of  their  navigation 
and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the 
caufes  which  have  obftrudled  the  cultivation  of 
fcience  in  Portugal,  during  this  century  and  the 
iaft,  did  not  exift,  or  did  not  operate  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  century '5  and 
the  Portuguefe,  at  that  period,  feem  to  have 
kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps  in  literary  purfuits. 

Its  fuccefj.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execu- 
tion of  that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the 
peculiar  flate  of  their  country  invited  the  Por- 
tuguefe, it  proved  fuccefsful.  The  velTels  fent 
on  the  difcovery  doubled  that  formidable  Cape, 
v^hich  had  terminated  the  progrefs  of  former 
navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its 
rocky  cliffs,  which  fbretched  a  confiderable 
way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful 
than  the  promontory  which  they  had  pafTed, 
the  Portuguefe  commanders  durft  not  attempt 
to  fail  round  it,  but  returned  to  LiiDon,  more 

t  See  N  O  T  E  IX.. 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied  with   having   advanced  fo  far,    than    Book  I. 
alhamed  at  havMg  ventured  no  farther.  "'*~  -^ 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  in-  Prince 
creafed  the  paffion  for  difcovery,  which  began  JjrSrof 
to  arife  in  Portus-al.     The  extraordinary  fuc-  ^^^.^^J}"' 

5D  /  guefe  duco-. 

cefs  of  the  king's  expedition  againfl  the  Moors  ^e''^"* 
of  Barbary,  added  ilrength  to  that  fpirit  in  the  1415. 
nation,  and  puflied  it  on  to  new  undertakings. 
In  order  to  render  thefe  fuccefsful,  it  was 
necelTary  that  they  fhould  be  condu6led  by  a 
perfon  who  pofTeiTed  abilities  capable  of  dif- 
cerning  what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed 
leifure  to  form  a  regular  fyftem  for  profecuting 
difcovery,  and  who  was  animated  with  ardour 
that  would  perfevere  in  fpite  of  obftacles  and 
repulfes.  Happily  for  Portugal,  fhe  found  all 
thofe  qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Vifeo,  the 
fourth  fon  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lan- 
cafter,  fifler  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England. 
That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Bar- 
bary, diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  many  deeds  of 
valour.  To  the  martial  fpirit,  which  was  the 
characleriftic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at 
that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplifhments 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  polifhed  age.  He 
cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  were 
then  unknown  and  defpifed  by  perfons  of  his 
3  rank. 
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Book  I.  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondnefs  to 
'  ''  the  ftudy  of  geography ;  and  hf  the  inftru6lion 
of  able  maflers,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  he  early  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
of  the  habitable  globe,  as  difcovered  the  great 
probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  coun- 
tries, by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
Such  an  objeft  was  formed  to  awaken  the  en- 
thufiafm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and 
he  engaged  with  the  utmofl:  zeal  to  patronize 
a  defign  which  might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  fpiendid  and  honourable.  In 
order  that  he  might  purfue  this  great  fcheme 
without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Africa,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St* 
Vincent,  where  the  profpedc  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  invited  his  thoughts  continually  towards 
his  favourite  proje6l,  and  encouraged  him  to 
execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was  attended 
by  fome  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  his  country, 
who  aided  him  in  his  refearches.  He  applied 
for  information  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who 
w^ere  accuflomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  in  quefl  of  ivory, 
gold-duft,  and  other  rich  commodities.  He 
confulted  the  Jews  fettled  in  Portugal.  By 
promifes,  rewards,  and  marks  of  refpeft,  he 
allured  into  his  fervice  feveral  perfons,  foreign- 
ers 
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ers  as  well  as  Portuguefe,  who  were  eminent  Book  I. 
for  their  fklU  in  navigation.  In  taking  thofe 
preparatory  fleps,  the  great  abilities  of  the 
prince  were  feconded  by  his  private  virtues. 
His  integrity,  his  ajffability,  his  relpedt  for 
religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
engaged  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his 
delign,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it.  His 
fchemes  v/ere  allowed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  countrymen  to  proceed  neither  from  ambi- 
tion, nor  the  defire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow 
from  the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  eager  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  which 
juflly  intitled  him  to  afTume  a  motto  for  his 
device,  that  defcribed  the  quality,  by  which 
he  wiihed  to  be  diilinguifhed,  the  talent  of 
doing  good. 

His  firft  eiTort,  as  is  ufual  at  the  commence-  Difcoveryof 
ment  of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  ^^j^ilf'^' 
inconfiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  fmgle  fhip, 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gon- 
zalez Zarco  and  Triftan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen 
of  his  houfehold,  who  voluntarily  offered  to 
condudl  the  enterprife,  he  inflrucled  them  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  to  double  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  and  thence  to  fleer  towards  the  fouth. 
They,  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation 
which  ilill  prevailed,  held  their  courfe  along 

the 
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Book  I.  the  fhore ;  and  by  following  that  dire61:ion, 
they  mufl  have  encountered  alnnoft  infuperablc 
difficulties  in  attennpting  to  pafs  Cape  Bojador. 
But  fortune  came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  fldll> 
and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  alto- 
gether frurtlefs.  Afudden  fquall  of  wind  arofe, 
drove  them  out  to Tea,  and  when  they  expedbed 
every  moment  to  perifh,  landed  them  on  zn 
I  unknown  ill  and,  which  from  their  happy  efcape 

ih^Y  na,\ntd  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy  of 
navigation,  the  difcovery  of  this  fmall  illand 
appeared  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  that  they 
inilantly  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  good 
tidings,  and  were  received  by  Henry  with  the 
applaufe  and  honour  due  to  fortunate  adven- 
turers. This  faint  dawn  of  fuccefs  filled  a 
mind  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  a  favourite  objed: 
with  fuch  fanguine  hopes  as  were  fufficient  in- 
H^9'  citements  to  proceed.  Next  year,  Henry  fent 
out  three  fhips  under  the  fame  commanders, 
to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Pereftrello, 
in  order  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  which 
they  had  difcovered.  When  they  begari  to 
fettle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  obferved  towards 
the  fouth  a  fixed  fpot  in  the  horizon,  like  a 
of  Madeira,  fmall  black  cloud.  By  degrees,  they  were  led 
to  conjedlure  that  it  might  be  land,  and  fleer- 
ing towards  it,  they  arrived  at  a  confiderable 
ifland,    uninhabited   and  covered  with  wood, 

which 
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Which  on  that  aceount  they  called  Madeirii  "i  ^o<^k  I. 
As  it  was  Henry's  chief  objed  to  render  his 
difcoveries  ufeful  to  his  country,  he  imme-  i4»»« 
diately  equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of 
Portuguefe  to  thefe  iflands.  By  his  provident 
care,  they  were  fumifhed  -not  only  with  the 
feedsj  plants,  and  donneftic  animals  common 
in  Europe  i  but  as  he  forefaw  that  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  foil  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  other  pro- 
ductions^ he  procured  flips  of  the  vine  from 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which 
were  then  in  great  requefl:^  and  plants  of  the 
fugar^cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been 
lately  introduced*  Thefe  throve  fo  proipe- 
roufly  in  this  new  country^  that  the  benefit  of 
cultivating  them  was  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly 
became  conflderabie  articles  in  the  commerce 
of  Portugal  ''* 

As  foon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  pbubi«pape 
firfl:  fettlemerit  to  the  weft  of  the  European 
continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  fpirit  of  difco- 

"  Hlftofical  Relation  of  the  fifil  Difcovefy  of  Madeira^ 
tranflated    from    the   Portuguefe    of   Fran.    AlcafaranOi 
p.  15,  &c. 
^  Lud.  C^uicciardini  Defcritt.  de  Paefi  Baffi,  p.  180^  181. 

Vol.  L  F  very 
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SooK  I.  very  appeared  kfs  chimerical,  and  became 
more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
deira, the  Portuguefe  were  gradiiaHy  accuflom- 
ed  to  a  bolder  navigatian;^  and  inftead  of  creep- 
ing fervilely  alon-g  the  coafl^  ventured  into  the 
open  fea.  In  confequence  qf  taking  this  courfe, 
Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  prince  Hen- 
ry's fhips,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary 
of  the  Portuguefe  navigation  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
1433*  unpafTabler  This  fuccefsfui  voyage,  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  moll  famous  exploits  recorded  in  hiflory, 
opened  a  new  fphere  to  navigation,,  as  it  dif- 
covered  the  vail  continent  of  Africa,  llili  wafhed 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ilretching  towards 
the  fouth.     Part  of  this  was  fbon  explored; 

Advance       thc   Portugucfe  advanccd  within   the  tropics>. 

tIopi«/"^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^^  fpace  of  a  few  years-  they  difcovered 
the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coail  extending 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd. 

Aftonifhed  Hitherto, the  Portuguefe  had  been  guided 
diWied^^  in  their  difcoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt 
there.  them,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they 

received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians and  geographers.  But,  when  they 
began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion 
which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 

heat^ 
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heatj  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  To  ^^^k  I. 
•exceflive  as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred 
them,  for  fome  time,  from  proceeding.  Their 
own  obfervations,  when  they  firft  ventured 
into  this  unknown  and  formidable  region, 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  con* 
cerning  the  violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  fun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal,  the 
Portuguefe  had  found  the  coail  of  Africa  irir- 
habited  by  people  nearly  refembling  the  Moors 
of  Barbary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  fouth 
of  that  river,  the  human  form  feemed  to  put 
on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld  men  with 
flcins  black  as  ebony,  with  Ihort  curled  hair, 
fiat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures v/hich  are  now  known  to  dillinguifh  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  furprifing  alteration 
they  naturally  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
heat,  and  if  they  fnould  advance  nearer  to  the 
line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  effedls  w^ould 
be  flill  more  violent.  Thofe  dangers  w^re 
exaggerated,  and  many  other  objedlions  againfl 
attempting  farther  difcoveries  were  propofed 
by  fome  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance, 
from  envy^  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence 
which  rejedts  whatever  has  the  air  of  novelty 
or  enterprife,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince 
Henry's  fchemes.  They  reprefented,  that  it 
was  altogether  chimerical  to  exped  any  advan- 

Fa  tage 
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Book  L  tage  from  countries  fituated  in  that  reglari 
which  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  antiquity 
had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  men;  that  their  forefathers^  fatisfied  with 
cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  wafle  the  flrength  of  the 
kingdom  by  fruitlefs  proje6ls,  in  queft  of  new 
fettlements  -,  that  Portugal  was  already  ex^ 
haufled  by  the  expence  of  attempts  to  difcover 
lands  which  either  did  not  exift^  or  which 
nature  defbined  to  remain  unknov/n ;  and  was 
drained  of  men,  who  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  undertakings  attended  with  more 
certain  fuccefs,  and  prcdudtive  of  greater  bene- 
fit. But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reafonings  concern- 
ing the  interefl  of  Portugal,,  made  any  im- 
preflion  upon  the  determined  philofophic  mind 
of  prince  Henry.  The  difcoveries  which  he 
had  already  made  convinced  him  that  the  an- 
cients had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  know- 
ledge of  the  torrid  zone.  He  was  no  lefs  fatif- 
fied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents with  refped  to  the  intereft  of  Portugal 
were  malevolent  and  ill-founded.  In  thofe 
fentiments  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonfo  V.  who  had 
1433.      fucceeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority ; 

and 
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and  inftead  of  flackenlng  his  efforts,   Henry    Book  I. 
continued  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  with  frefh 
ardour. 


But,  in  prder  to  filence  all  the  murmurs  of  Papal  grant 
oppofition,  he  endeavoured^  to  obtain  the  o"f  wTaT* 
fan6lion  of  the  highell  authority  in  favour  of  AruWdif- 
his  operations.  With  this  view,  he  applied  to  ^^"^'^ 
the  Pope,  and  reprefented,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal,  with  which  he 
had  exerted  himfelf  during  twenty  years,  in 
difcovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  which  were  utter  ftrangers  to  true 
religion,  wandering  in  heathen  darknefs,  or  led 
aflray  by  the  delufions  of  Mahomet.  He  be-- 
fought  the  holy  father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar 
of  Chrill,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
fubjedl,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a 
right  to  all  the  countries  pofTefled  by  Infidels, 
which  fhould  be  difcovered  by  the  induftry  of 
its  fubjecls,  and  fubdued  by  the  force  of  its 
arms.  He  intreated  him  to  enjoin  all  Chriilian 
powers,  under  the  higheft  penalties,  not  to 
moleft  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable 
enterprife,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  fettling 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  difcover.  He  promifed  that,  in  all 
their  expeditions,  it  fhould  be  the  chief  obje6t 
of  his  countrymen  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of 

f  3  lh^ 
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Book  I.  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  eftabliHi  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  fee,  and  to  increafe  the  flock 
of  the  univerfal  paflor.  As  it  was  by  improv- 
ing with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjundure 
for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  ufurpations, 
Eugene  IV.  the  pontiff  to  whom  this  applica- 
tion was  made,  eagerly  feized  the  opportunity 
v/hich  now  prefented  icfelf.  He  inftantly  per- 
ceived, that  by  complying  with  prince  Henry's 
requeft,  he  might  exercife  a  prerogative  no  lefs 
flattering  in  its  ow^n  nature,  than  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  its  confequences.  A  Bull  was  ac- 
cordingly ifiued,  in  wliich,  after  applauding  in 
the  (Irongeft  terms  the  pail  efforts  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that 
laudable  career  on  which  they  had  entered,  he 
granted  them  an  exciufive  right  to  all  the  coun- 
tries which  they  fhould  difcover>  from  Cape 
Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  compre- 
hending fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
.globe,  would  now  appear  even  in  Catholic 
countries,  no  perfon  in  the  fifteeath  century 
doubted  that  the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
apollolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it. 
Prince  Henry  was  foon  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  derived  from  this  tranfadion. 

His 
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His  fchemes  were  aiithorifed  and  lanctified  by  ^00*^  ^* 
the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery  was  conne(5led  with  zeal  for  religion, 
which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle  of  fuch 
activity  and  vigour,  as  to  influence  the  condu(5t 
of  nations.  All  Chriftian  princes  were  deterred 
from  intruding  iato  thofe  countries  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  difcovered,  or  from  interrupting 
the  progrefs  of  their  navigation  and  conquefis^* 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  voyages  foon  Fame  3d<? 
fpread  over  Europe.     Men,  long  accuflomed  the^Portu. 
to  circumfcribe  the  a6livitv  and  knowledo;e  of  ^^s/^^ii^o- 

.  veries, 

the  human  mind  within  the  limits  to  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  confined,  v/ere  aftonifhed 
to  behold  the  fphere  of  navigation  fo  fuddenly 
enlarged,  and  a  profped;  opened  of  vifiting  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  exifbence  of  which  was 
unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and 
fpeculative  realbned  and  formed  theories  con- 
cerning thofe  unexpe6led  difcoverias.  The 
vulgar  inquired  and  wondered;  while  enter- 
priiing  adventurers  crouded  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  foliciting  prince  Henry  to  employ 
them  in  this  honourable  fervice.  Many  Vene- 
tians and  Genoefe,  in  particular,  who  were,  at 
chat  timC;,  fuperior  to  all  other  nations  in  the 

y  See  NOTE  X, 

F  4  fcienc^ 
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Book  I.  fclence  of  naval  affairs,  entered  aboard  the  Por-» 
^^'~"  tuguefe  jfhips,  and  acquired  a  more  perfedt  and 
extenfive  knowledge  of  their  profelTion  in  that 
new  fchool  of  navigation.  In  emulation  of 
thefe  foreigners,  th€  Portuguefe  exerted  their 
own  talents.  The  nation  I'econded  the  deligns 
of  the  princle.'  Private  merchants  formed  com- 
1446.  panies^  with"  a  view  to  fearch  for  unknown  coun- 
tries. The  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  which  lie 
off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  difco- 
1449.  vered,  and  foon  after,  the  ifles  called  Azores, 
As  the  former  of  thefe  are  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  African  coaft,  and  the  latter 
nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent,  it  is 
evident,  by  their  venturing  fo  boldly  into  the 
open  fcas,  that  the  Portuguefe  had,  by  this 
time,  improved  greatly  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, 

Death  of  While  the  pafTion  for  engaging  in  new  un- 

prince         dcrtakinffs  was  thus  warm  and  a6bive,  it  re- 

H^nry,  . 

^463.  ceived  an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  had 
hitherto  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
coverers,  and  whofe  patronage  had  encouraged 
and  protecled  them.  But  notwithftanding  all 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  thefe, 
the  Portuguefe,  during  his  life,  did  not  ad- 
vance,  in  their  utmoll  progrefs  towards  the 

fouth. 
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fouth,  within  five  degrees  of  the  eqiiino^lial    Book  I. 

line;    and,  after  their  continued  exertions  for  ^"^ 

half  a  century,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 

the  coaft  of  Africa  were  difcovered.     To  an 

age  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in 

its  flate  of  maturity  and  improvement,  thofe  Yrom  ui, 

elTays  of  its  early  years  mult  neceffarily  appear  ^°  '*^3- 

feeble  and  unfkilful.     But,   incoxifiderable  as 

they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  fufficient  to 

turn  the  curiofity  of  the  European  nations  into 

a  new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprifing  ipirit, 

and  to  point  the  way  to  future  difcoverie*. 


Alphonso,  who  poileiTed  the  throne  of  Por-  Ths  pz^'^n 
tugal  at  the  time  of  prince  Henry's  death,  was  languiihei 
fo  much  engaged  in  lupporting  his  own  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Gaflile,  or  in  carrying  on 
his  expeditions  againft  the  Moors  in  Barbary, 
that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being  exerted  in 
other  operations,  he  could  not  profecute  the 
difcoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  com- 
mitted the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Go- 
mez, a  merchant  in  Lifbon,  to  whom  he  granted 
an  exclufive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the 
countries  of  v/hich  prince  Henry  had  taken  pof- 
fefTion.  Under  the  reflraint  and  oppreffion  of 
a  monopoly,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  languifhed. 
It  ce^fed  to  be  a  national  objedt,  and  became 
t;h^  cpncern  of  a  private  n>tnj  more  attentive 

to 
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Book  I.  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glony  of  his  coun* 
try.  Some  progrefs,  however,  was  made.  The 
1471.  Portuguefe  ventured  at  length  to  crofs  the  line, 
and,  to  their  aftonilliment,  found  that  region 
of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be 
fcorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only- 
habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 

74ST.  John  II.  who  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfo, 

wUh"a^ddi.  polTefTed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and 
dour!^^*^"  executing  great  deiigns.  As.  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  had  arifen  from  duties  on 
the  trade  with  the  newly  difcovered  countries, 
this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them, 
and  fatisfied  him  with  refpedl  to  their  utility  and 
importance.  In  proportion  as  his  knowledge 
of  thefe  countries  extended,  the  poiTeflion  of 
them  appeared  to  be  of  greater  confequence. 
While  the  Portuguefe  proceeded  along  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  rjver  of  Sene- 
gal, they  found  all  that  extenfive  tra6l  to  be 
fandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
-wretched  people,  profefflng  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, and  fubjedl  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. But  to  the  fouth  of  that  river,  the 
power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were 
.unknown.  The  country  was  divided  into  fmall 
■  independent  principalities,  the  population  was 

confiderable^ 
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coniiderable,  the  foil  fertile  %  and  the  Portuguefe 
foon  difcovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich 
gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable  commoditie^s. 
By  the  acquifition  of  thefe,  commerce  was  en- 
larged, and  became  more  adventurous.  Men, 
animated  and  rendered  active  by  the  certain 
profpe6l  of  gain,  purfued  difcovery  with  greater 
eagernefs,  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by 
curiofity  and  hope. 

This  fpirit  derived  no  fmall  reinforcement  of  fts  progrefs. 
vigour  from  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  monarch 
as  John.  Declaring  himfelf  the  patron  of  every 
attempt  towards  difcovery,  he  promoted  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle  prince  Henry,  ^  - 
and  with  fuperior  power.  The  effe6ls  of  this 
were  immediately  felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  which,  after  difcovering  the  king- 
doms of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the 
Portuguefe,  for  the  firft  time,  beheld  a  new 
heaven,  and  obferved  the  frars  of  another  he- 
mifphere.  John  was  not  only  felicitous  to  dif~ 
cover,  but  attentive  to  fecure  the  pofTefTion  of 
thofe  countries.     He  built  forts  on  the  coafl  of 

^  Navigatio  Aloyfii  Cadamufti  apud  Novum  Orbem 
Grynaei,  p.  2.  18.  Navigat.  all  Ifola  di  San  Tome  per 
^n  Pilotto  Portugh.  Ramufio.  i.  115.  , 

Guinea  I 
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Book  I.  Guinea;  he  fent  out  colonies  to  fettle  there; 
he  eftablilhed  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  more  powerful  kingdoms ;  he  endeavoured 
to  render  fuch  as  were  feeble  or  divided,  tri- 
butary to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the 
petty  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged  them- 
felves  his  vafTals.  Others  were  compelled  to 
/  do  fo  by  force  of  arms.  A  regular  and  well 
digefted  fyilem  was  formed  with  refped  to  this 
new  object  of  policy,  and  by  firmly  adhering 
to  it,  the  Portuguefe  power  and  commerce  in 
Africa  were  eftablifhed  upon  a  folid  founda^ 
tion. 

Hopes  of  ^^  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  people 

f  neTrl?te  ^^  Africa,  thc  Portugucfc  gradually  acquired 
totheEaft  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  that  country 
which  they  had  not  vifited.  The  information 
which  they  received  from  the  natives,  added  to 
what  they  had  obferved  in  their  own  voyages, 
began  to  open  profpedls  more  extenfive,  and  to 
fu ggefh  the  idea  of  fchemes  more  important, 
than  thofe  which  had  hitherto  allured  and  oc- 
cupied them.  They  had  detefted  the  error  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid 
zone.  They  found,  as  they  proceeded  fouth- 
"vvards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa,  inflead  of 
ex|:ending  in  breadth,   according  to  the  doc^. 

mm 
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trine  of  Ptolemy  %  at  that  time  the  Oracle  and  Book  I. 
guide  of  the  learned  in  the  fcience  of  geography,  »~ 
appeared  fenfibly  to  contract  itfelf,  and  to  bend 
towards  the  eall.  This  induced  them  to  sive 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
voyages  round  Africa^  which  had  long  been 
deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive 
hopes  that  by  following  the  fame  route,  they 
might  arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  engrofs 
that  commerce,  which  has  been  the  fource  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  pofTefTed  of  it. 
The  comprehenfive  genius  of  prince  Henry,  as 
we  may  conjeflure  from  the  words  of  the  pope's 
bull,  had  early  formed  fome  idea  of  this  navi-> 
gation.  All  the  Portuguefe  pilots  and  mathe- 
maticians now  concurred  in  reprefenting  it  as 
pradicable.  The  king  entered  with  warmth 
into  their  fentiments,  and  began  to  concert 
meafures  for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  Schemes  for 
were  hnilhed,  accounts  were  tranfmrtted  from  ing  this. 
Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coafl  had 
mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  fituated  on  their 
continent,  at  a  great  diftance  towards  the  eafl, 
the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  defcrip- 

a  Vide  Nov.  Orbis  Tabul.  Geograph.  iec^ii'i"  Ptolem. 
Amil.  1730. 

tion. 
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tion,  profefled  the  Chrlltian  religion.  The 
Portuguefe  monarch  immediately  concluded^ 
that  this  mufi;  be  the  emperor  of  AbyiTmia,  to 
whom  the  Europeans,  feduced.by  a  miftake  of 
Rubruquisj  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers 
to  the  eaft,  abfurdiy  gave  the  name  Prefter  or 
Prefoyter  John;  and  as  he  hoped  to  receive  in- 
formation and  afTiftance  from  a  Chrillian  prince, 
in  profeciiting  a  fcheme  that  tended  to  propa- 
gate their  common  faith,  he  refolved  to  open, 
if  poiTibie,  fome  intercourfe  with  his  court* 
With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de 
Coviiiam  and  Aiphonfo  de  Payva,  who  were 
perfect  mailers  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
fent  them  into  the  eaft,  to  fearch  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make 
him  proffers  of  friendihip.  They  had  it  in 
charge  likev/ife,  to  procure  whatever  intelli- 
gence the  nations  which  they  vifited  could  fup- 
ply,  with  refped  to  the  trade  of  India,  and  the 
courfe  of  navigation  to  that  continent  \ 

Voyage  of         While  John  made  this  new  attem.pt  by  land, 

,ir.ew  Diaz.    ^^  obtaiu  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  which 

he  wifhed  fo  ardently  to  difcover,  he  did  not 

negiecl  the  pfofecution  of  this  great  defign  by 

H^5.      fea.    The  conduct  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpofe> 

^.  Faria  y  Soufa  Port.  AAa,  vol.  i.  p.  26.     Laiitau  De- 
couv.  de  Port.  i.  46. 

3  the 
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the  mofi:  arduous  and  important  which  the  Por-  Book  I. 
tuguefe  had  ever  projefled^  was  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whofe  fagacity, 
experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  He  flretched  boldly  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
utmoil  limits  to  v/hich  his  countrym.en  had 
hitherto  advanced,  difcovered  near  a  thoufand 
miles  of  a  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  by  a  fuccelllon  of  violent 
tempeits  in  unknown  feas,  and  by  the  frequent 
mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  fa- 
mine which  he  fufFered  from  lofing  his  flore- 
fhip,  could  deter  him  from  profecuting  his  en- 
terprife.  In  recompence  of  his  labours  and 
perfeverance,  he  at  lafl  defcried  that  lofty  pro-- 
montory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  fouth. 
But  to  defcry  it,  was  all  that  he  had  in  his 
power  to  accompliih.  The  violence  of  the 
winds,  the  fhattered  condition  of  his  Ihips,  and 
the  turbulent  Ipirit  of  his  failors^  compelled 
him  to  return,  after  a  voyage  of  fixteen  m.onths^ 
in  which  he  difcovered  a  far  greater  extent  of 
country  than  any  former  navigator.  Diaz  had 
called  the  promontory  which  terminated  his 
voyage  Caho  Tormentofo^  or  the  iLormy  Cape; 
but  the  king,  his  m after,  as  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long  defired  route 

to 
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Book  I.    to  India^,  gave  It  a  name  more  invitingj  and  of 
^■^^      *  better  omen>  Tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  '* 

Morecer-         Those  fan^ulne  exDe(5lations  of  fuccefa  were 

tain  pro-  *^  ,       ^   ,. 

ip.£ts  of  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John  re- 
ceived over  land,  in  confequence  of  his  em- 
bafly  to  AbyfiTinia.  Covillam  and  Payva,  in 
obedience  to  their  mailer's  inflrudlions,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city,  they 
travelled  along  with  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  ar- 
rived at  Aden  in  Arabia.  There  they  fepa- 
rated;  Payva  failed  diredly  towards  Abyfliniaj 
Covillam  embarked  for  the  Eafl  Indies,  and 
having  vifited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities 
on  the  Malabar  coafl,  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand 
Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had  fixed  upon  as 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the 
former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyflinia,  but 
Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguefe  Jews, 
whom  John,  whofe  provident  fagacity  attended 
to  every  circumftance  that  could  facilitate  the 
execution  of  his  fchemes,  had  difpatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  communicate  to  them  new  in^ 
ftrudions.     By  one  of  thefe  Jews,    Covillam 

«  Faria  y  Soufa  Port,  Afia,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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tranfinitted  to  Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  Book  I. 
by  fea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of 
India,  together  with  exadl  maps  of  the  coafls 
on  which  he  had  touched  j  and  from  what  he 
himfelf  had  obferved,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
formiation  of  fkilful  feamen  in  different  coun- 
tries, he  concluded,  that  by  failing  round  Afri- 
ca, a  pafTage  might  be  found  to  the  Eall  In- 
dies ^ 

TfiE  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam*s  opi-  Prepara» 
nion  and  report^  .  with  the  difcoveries  which  another 
Diaz  had  lately  mxade,  left  hardly  any  fhadow  ^°^*^^' 
of  do"ubt  with  refpecl  to  the  pofllbility  of  failing 
from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vaft  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  furious  ftorms  which  Diaz 
had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguefe  to  fuch 
a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  fkilful  ma- 
riners, that  fome  time  was  requifite  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordi* 
nary  voyage.  The  courage,  however,  and  au- 
thority of  the  monarch,  gradually  difpelled  the 
vain  fears  of  his  fubjeds,  or  made  it  neceifary 
to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himfelf 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplifhing  that  great 

^  Faria  y  Soufa  Port.  Afia,  vol.  i,  p.  27.     Lafitau  D«- 
couv.  1.  48. 
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BooTK  I.    defign,    which  had  been  the  principal  obje6l  of 
his  reign^  his  earneftnefs-  in  profecuting  it  be- 
came fo  vehement/  that  it- occupied  his  thoughts 
by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  fleep  through  the 
night.     While  he  was  taking  every  precaution 
that  hiswrfdoni  and  experience  could  fuggefty 
in  order  to  enfure  the  iirccels  of  the  expedition^ 
which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his 
favourite  projedl^-  the  fame  of  the  vaft  difco- 
veries  which-  the  Portuguefe  had  already  made,^ 
the  reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence which  they  had  received  from,  the  Eafty> 
manidnd      ^^  ^^^  ptofpedt  of  the  voyage  which-  they  now 
fixed  upon     medita^dy  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  held  them  in  fufpence  and 
expe6lation.     By  fome,-  the  maritime  fkill  and 
navigations  of  the  Portuguefe  were  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians^ 
and  exalted  above  them.     Others  formed  con- 
jectures concerning  the  revolutions  which  the 
fiaccefs  of  the  Portuguefe  fchemes  might  occa- 
fion  m  the  courfe  of  trade,  and  t^ie  political 
ftate  of  Eurape.     The  Venetians  began  to  be 
difquieted  with  the  apprehenHon  of  lofing  their 
Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was 
the  chief  fource  of  their  power  as  well  as  opu- 
lence, and  the  Portuguefe  already  enjoyed  in- 
fancy,   the  wealth  of  the  Eail.     But^  during, 
this  interval,  which  gave  fuch  fcope  to  the  va-' 
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rious  workings  of  curiofityj  of  hope  and  of 
fear>  an  account  v/as  brought  to  Europe  of  an  Suddenly" 
event  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  unexpeded^  n"eTob'ea, 
the  difcovery  of  a  Nev/  World  fituated  in  the 
weftj  and  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind turned  immediately  towards  that  great 
objedd 
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AMONG  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  Book  n. 
of  the  difcoveries  made  bv  the  Portu-  '-  -/—■ ■" 

.  .  •  Birth  iind 

guefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chri-  education 
liopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  fubjed  of  the  bus. 
republic  of  Genoa,  Neither  the  time  nor  place 
of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty  ^ :  but  he 
was  defcended  of  an  honourable  family,  though 
reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
His  anceflors  having  betaken  themfelves  for 
fubfiftence  to  a  fea-faring  life,  Columbus  dif- 
covered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar  cha- 
ra6ler  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for 
that  profeflion.  His  parents,  inflead  of  thwart- 
ing this  original  propenfity  of  his  mind,  feem 
to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,   by  the 

a  See  N  O  T  E  XI. 
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Bock  II.  education  which  they  gave  hiin.  After  ac« 
quiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  only  language  in  which  fcience  was  taught 
at  that  time,  he  wai  inftructed  in  geometry, 
cofmography,  aftronomy^  and  the  art  of  draw- 
ing. To  thefe  he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and 
predile(ftion,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  navigation^  his  f^ivourite  objecb,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  fl:udy_pf 

i4^».  themo  Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  fea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on  that 
element  v/hich  condu6led  him  to  fo  much 
glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  (:ountrymei> 

N^7»  the  Genoefe  frequented*  This  being  a  fphere 
too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made  an  ex- 
curfion  to  the  northern  feas,  and  vifited  the 
coafls  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Englifn  and 
other  nations  had  begun  to  refbrt  on  account  of 
its  filhery.  As  navigation,  in  every  diredion, 
was  now  become  enterprifing,  he  proceeded 
beyond  that  ;(land,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients, 
and  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the.  polar 
circle.  ^  Having  fatisned  his  curiofity  by  a 
voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  naval  afFairs^  than  to  improve  his  for- 
tune, he  entered  into  the  feryice  of  a  famous 
fea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and  family.  This 
man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 

his 
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his  own  expence,  and  by  prairing  fometimes  Booit  II. 
^gainfl  the  Mahometans,  fometimes  againfl  the 
Fenetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade, 
had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With 
him  Columbus  continued  for  feyeral  years,  no 
iefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  courage,  than  for  his 
experience  as  a  failor.  At  length,  in  an  ob- 
flinate  engagement,  off  th^  coafl  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravels,  returning  richly 
laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  yeffel  on- 
board which  he  ferved  took  fire,  together  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  to  which  it  was  fail 
grappled.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intre- 
pidity and  prefence  of  mind  did  not  forfake 
him*  He  threw  himfeif  into  the  fea,  laid  hold 
of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the 
{hore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant,  and 
faved  a  life  referyed  for  great  undertakings "". 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  Hrength  for  the  He  enters 
Journey,  he  repaired  to  Lifbon,  where  many  of  po^tu^ifefe 
liis  countrymen  were  fettled.     They  foon  con-  Service, 
ceiyed  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  merit, 
as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  folicited  him 
to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval 
ft  ill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  v, 
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Book  II.  hii-jrj  confpicuous.  To  every  adventurer^  ani- 
mated either  with  curiofity  to  vifit  new  coun- 
tries, or  with  ambition  to  diftinguifh  himfelf, 
the  Portuguefe  fervice  was  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely inviting.  Columbus  liftened  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
having  gained  the  efleem  of  a  Portuguefe  lady, 
whom  he  married,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Lifbon. 
This  alliance,,  inllead  of  detaching  him  from  a 
fea-faring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defire 
of  extending  it  flill  farther.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  BartholomiCw  Pereilreilo,  one  of 
the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his, 
early  navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protec- 
tion, had  difcovered  and  planted  the  iQands;of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  pof- 
felTion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  expe- 
rienced navigator,  and  from  them  he  Icaroed, 
the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in 
making  their  difcoveries,  as  well  as  the  various, 
circumflances  w^hich  guided  ox  encouraged  them 
in  their  attempts.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  foothed 
and  inflamed  his  favourite  palTion^  and  while 
he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  new  countries  which  Per-eflrello  had 
feen,  his  impatience  to  vifit  them  became  irre- 
fiftible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  ^^adeira,  and  continued  during  fe- 
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veral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  v^ith  the  Book  II. 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  '      *~~^ 
and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe 
had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa  \ 
ifun-  Hi 

:  By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired.  The  efTe^s 
during  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages  to  almofl  every  fovtlll  ^'^' 
part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  "p^"^*^"* 
intercourfe  was, carried  on  by  fea,  he  was  now 
become  one  of  the  moft  flcilful  navigators  in 
Europe.  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that  praife, 
his  ambition  aimed  at  fomething  more.  The 
fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  navigators 
had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and  emula- 
tion, which  {Qt  every  man  of  fcience  upon  ex- 
amining all  the:  circumllances  that  led  to  the 
difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  af- 
forded a  profpedl  of  fucceeding  in  any  new  and 
bolder  undertaking.  .  The  mind  of  Columbus, 
naturally  inquifitive,  capable  of  deep  reflexion, 
and  turned  to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo 
often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon 
which,  the  Portuguefe  had  founded  their  fchemes 
of  difcovery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to 
form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,  and 
cf  accomplilbing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they 
bad  attempted  in  vain, 

^  Life  of  Columbusj  c.  iv.  V, 
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Book  II.  Xo  find  out  a  palTage  by  lea  to  the  Eafl  In«» 
He  forms  ^les,  was  thc  great  obje6l  in  view  at  that  period, 
the  idea  of    jTj-q^-q  ^j^g  ^[^^q  ^h^^  xlit  Portugucfe  doubled 

a  new  o 

courfe  to  Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they 
aimed  in  all  their  navigations,  and,  in  com- 
parifon  with  it,  all  their  difcoveries  in  Africa 
appeared  inconfiderable.  The  fertility  and 
riches  of  India  had  been  known  formany  ages| 
its  ibices  and  other  valuable  comnnodities  were 
in  high  requell  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
vail  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing  from  their 
having  engroiTed  this  trade,  had  r^ifed  the  envy 
of  all  nations.  But  how  intent  foever  the  Por- 
tuguefe  were  upon  difcovering  a  new  route  to 
thofe  defirable  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only 
by  fleering  towards  the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  ar- 
riving at  India,  by  turning  to  the  eail,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of 
Africa.  This  courfe  was  flill  unknown,  and, 
even  if  difcovered,  was  of  fuch  immenfe  lengthy, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  muft  have 
appeared  zn  undertaking  extremely  arduous, 
and  of  very  uncertain  iiTue.  More  than  half  a 
century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from 
Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace 
of  time  might  elapfe  before  the  more  extenfive 
navigation  from  t:hat  to  India  could  be  accom- 
plifhed.  Thefe  refleclions  upon  the  uncertainty, 
the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  (pourfe  which 

the 
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the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  Book  II. 
Columbus  to  confider  whether  a  fhorter  and  ^"""^^""^ 
more  direct  palTage  to  the  Eail  Indies  m.ight 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and 
ferioufly  every  circumftance  fuggefled  by  his 
fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  navigation,  after  comparing  at- 
tentively the  obfervations  of  modern  pilots  with 
the  hints  and  conje6lures  of  ancient  authors,  he 
at  lafc  concluded,  that  by  failing  diredlly  to^ 
wards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  dif- 
covered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds.  The  princi- 
and  derived  from  different  fources,  induced  him  whkrhi's 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  feemingly  as  chimerical 
as  it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpheri- 
cal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  mag- 
nitude afeertained  with  fome  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  formed 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
It  was  fui table  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wif- 
dom  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
to  believe  that  the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored, 
was  not  covered  entirely  by  a  wafte  unprofitable 
.Qcean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  ha- 
3  bitatloa 
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Book  II.  bitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewife  ex^ 
tremely  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this 
fide  of  the  globe,  was  balanced  by  'a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere. 
Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and 
ftruclure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by  the 
obfervations  and  conjectures  of  modern  naviga- 
tors. A  Portuguefe  pilot,  having  ftretched 
farther  to  the  well  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved, 
floating  upon  the  fea ;  and  as  it  was  driven  to-^ 
wards  him  by  a  wefterly  wind,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land,  fituated 
in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brother-in-law 
had  found,  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira  ifles,  a 
piece  of  timber  fafnioned  in  the  fame  manner^i 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind ;  and  had  {ten 
likewife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon 
the  waves,  which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by 
Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies'^.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon 
the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at  one  time  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  m.en,  with  fiqgular  features, 
refembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor 
gf  Africa,  were  caft  afliore  there. 

^  Lib.  i.  c.  17, 
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As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  Book  IL 
from  theoretical  principles  and  practical  obfer- 
vations,  led  Columbus  to  expe6l  the  difcovery 
of  new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other 
feafons  induced  him  to  believe  that  thefe  mud 
be  conne(5led  with  the  continent  of  India. 
Though  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  pene- 
trated into  India  farther  than  the  banks  ^f  the 
Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured 
to  defcribe  the  provinces  beyond  that  river. 
As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify 
what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented 
them  as  regions  of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias 
affirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  red 
of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom  Pliny  the  natu- 
raliil  follows  %  contended  that  it  was  equal  to 
a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus 
alTerted,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to 
march  in  a  llraight  line  from  one  extremity  of 
it  to  the  other  \  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  had  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  to  confirm  thefe  exas'Sierated 
accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent 
defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cathay  and 
CipangOi    and   of  many   other   countries,    the 

«  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  vi,  c.  17. 

*"  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  loii, 
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Book  II.  names  of  which  v/ere   unknown    in   Europe^ 
In^ia  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vaft  extent. 
From  thefe  accounts,  which,  however  defeftive^ 
were  the   mod    accurate    that   the   people  of 
Europe  had  at  that  period  received,  with  refpe6t 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the   Eafl^    Columbus 
drew  a  juft  conclufion.     He  contended,  that^ 
in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched 
out  towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft^  in  confequence 
of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earthy  approach, 
nearer  to  the  iflands.  which  had  lately  been  dif- 
covered  to  the  well  of  Africa;  that  the  diftance 
from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not 
very  confiderable ;  and  that  the  moil  direct,  as 
well  as  Ihorteft  courfe,  to  the  remote  regions 
of  the  Eaftj  was  to  be  found  by  failing  due 
weft  ^*     This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity 
of  India  to  the  weftern  parts  of  our  continent, 
was   countenanced   by  fome   eminent  writers 
among    the  ancients,    the  fandion  of  whofe 
authority  was  necelTary,  in  that  age,  to  pro- 
cure   a  favourable   reception    to    any   tenet. 
Ariftotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns 
of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not 
far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,   and  that 
there  might  be  a  communication  by  lea  between 

s  See  NOTE  XIL 
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them  ^.  Seneca>  in  terms  flill  more  explicit,  Book  ir. 
afErmSj  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  fail 
from  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  days '.  The 
famous  Atlantic  ifland  defcribed  by  Plato,  and 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond 
which  a  vaft  unknown  continent  was  fituated, 
is  reprefented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great 
diflance  from  Spain,  After  weighing  all  thefe 
particulars,  Columbus,  in  whofe  character  the 
modefly  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was 
united  with  the  ardent  enthufiafm  of  a  pro- 
je(5lor,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  abfolute  affurance 
either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not  to  confult 
fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  he  produced  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 
As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas 
concerning  the  probability  of  difcovering  new 
countries,  by  failing  v/eft wards,  to  Paul,  a 
phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  cofmography,  and  who,  from  the 
learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  difcovers 
in  his  reply,  appears  ta  have  been  well  intitled 
to  th<^  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in^ 

^  Arlflot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  edit.  Du  Val,  Par. 
2629,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

^  Senec.  Quaeft.  Natur.  life.  i.  In  proenv, 

bim^ 
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him.  He  warmly  approved  of  .the  plan^  fug* 
gefled  feveral  fads  in  confirmation  of  it,  and 
encouraged  Columbus  to  perfevere  in  an  un- 
dertaking fo  laudable,,  and  which  mufl  redound 
fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the 
benefit  of  Europe  ■". 


ttisfchemes  To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of 
k^ToYxT-^  executing  great  defigns  than  that  of  Columbus, 
cution.  ^\i  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and 
authorities,  would  have  ferved  only  as  the 
foundation  of  fome  plaufible  and  fruitlefs  theory, 
which  might  have  furnillied  matter  for  inge- 
nious difcourfe,  or  fanciful  conjedlure.  But 
with  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing  temper,  fpe- 
culation  led  directly  to  adion.  Fully  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  reiped:  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem, 
he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of  ex- 
periment, and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.  The  firfl  flep  towards  this  was  to 
Tecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confider- 
able  powers  in  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking 
fuch  an  enterprife.  As  long  abfence  had  not 
extinffuirhed  the  afi^edlion  which  he  bore  to  his 

o 

native  country,  he  wifhed  that  it  fhould  reap 
He  applies  thc  ffuits  of  his  labours  and  invention.  With 
^efcV  ^'    ^^'^^  view,  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  fenate 


^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  viii. 


of 
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t?f  GenoEj  and  making  his  country  the  firft  Book  II. 
tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to  fail  under  the  ^*~" 
banners  of  the  republic,  in  queft  of  the  new 
regions  which  he  expe(5led  to  difcover.  But 
Columbus  had  redded  for  fo  many  years  in 
foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  linac- 
quainted  with  his  abilities  and  charadler^  and, 
though  a  maritime  people,  they  were  fo  little 
accuitomed  to  diilant  voyages,  that  they  could 
form  no  juft  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  inconfi- 
derately  rejeded  his  propofal,  as  the  dream 
of  a  chimerical  projedlor,  and  loft  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth 
to  its  ancient  fplendour*. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  to  the  king 
tountry,  Columbus  was  fo  little  difcouraged  ^  °^  "^^ ' 
by  the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  relinquiihing  his  undertaking,  he  pur- 
fued  it  with  frefh  ardour.  He  made  his  next 
overture  to  John  11.  king  of  Portugal,  in 
whofe  dominions  he  had  been  long  efrablifhed, 
and  whom  he  coniidered,  on  that  account,  as 
having  the  fecond  claim  to  his  fervice.  Here 
every  circumftance  feemed  to  promife  him  a 
more  favourable  reception.     He  applied  to  a 

J  Herrera  Hill,  de  las  Indias  Occid.  Dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

Vol,  I.  H  monarcli 
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Book  II.  monarch  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  no  incont-* 
petent  judge   in  naval   affairs,,    and  proud  of 
patronifing   every    attempt    to    difcover    new 
countries.     His  lubjedls  v/ere  the  mofl  expe- 
rienced navigators   in  Europe,    and  the  leail* 
apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty 
or  boldnefs  of  any  maritime  expedition.     In 
Portugal,  the  profeffional  ildll  of  Columbus^ 
as  well  as  his  perfonal  goad  qualities,  were 
thoroughly  known ;    and  as  the  former  ren-^, 
dered  it  probable  that  bisfcbeme  was  not  alto- 
gether chimerical^    the  latter    exempted  him 
from  the  fbfpicion  of  any  finifler  intention  in 
propofing  it.     Accordingly,  the  king  liftened 
to  him  in    the  moft   gracious    manner,    and 
referred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego 
Ortiz,  bifhop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewiih  phy- 
ficians>    eminent    cofmographers,.    whom    he 
was  accuilomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this 
kind.     As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  oppofed 
and  difappoin^ted   Columbus ;    in   Lifbon,    he 
had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no 
iefs  formidable.     The  perfons,    according  to- 
whofe  decinon  his  fgheme  was  to  be  adopted 
or  rejecbed,  had  been  the  chief  direftors  of  the 
Fortuguefe   navigations,,    and   had   advifed  to- 
fearch  for  a  pafTage   to   India,    by  iteering  a 
courfe  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus 
recommended   as   Ihorter   and    more    certain. 

They 
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They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  pro-  Book  II. 
pofal,  without  fubmitting  to  the  double  mor- 
tificationj    of  condemning   their   own   theory, 
and   of  acknowledging    his   fuperior  fagacity. 
After  teafino;  him  with  captious  queftions>  and  by  whom  he 

.        .  ,  .is  deceived, 

fiartino-  innumerable  objedionSj  with  a  view 
of  betraying  him  into  fuch  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  his  fyflem,  as  might  draw  from  him 
a  full  difcovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred 
paiTing  a  final  judgment  Vv'ith  refpec^  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  conipired  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he  ex- 
pe6ted  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  advifng 
the  king  to  difpatch  a  veflel,  fccretly,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  follow- 
ing exactly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed 
to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  fentiments  becoming  a  monarchy 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But 
the  pilot,  chofen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan, 
had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  ap- 
proaching land  appeared,  his  courage  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  prp- 
jedt  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous  ". 

Upon  difcovering  this  difhonourable  tranf-  He  leaves 
adion,  Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural  and  repaL-s 

to  the  court 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  xi.  Herrera,  decad,  i.  lib.  i,  c.  7.      °^  Spa^o, 

H   2  to 
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Book  II.  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  refentment  determined  to  break  off  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  a  nation  capable  of  fuch  flagrant 
treachery.  He  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the 
protedlion  of  any  patron,  whom  he  could  en- 
gage to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in 
perfon,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile 

Sends  his      and  Aragon.     But,   as  he  had  already  expe- 

brother  into       .  ,       ,  .        .  -^  ^  - .       ' . 

England.  rienced  the  uncertam  liiue.  or  applications  to 
kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
fending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one 
of  the  mod  fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes 
in  Europe. 


Obftacles  to 
his  fuccefs 
in  Spain. 


It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus 
entertained  doubts  and  fears  with  refped:  to 
the  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spaniih 
court.  Spain  was,  at  that  juncture,  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  the  laft  of 
the  Moorifh  kingdoms.  The  wary  and  fufpi- 
cious  tem.per  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 
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relifh  bold  or  uncommon  defigns.  Ifabella,  Book  II. 
though  more  generous  and  enterprifing,  was 
binder  the  influence  of  her  hufband  in  all  her 
actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no 
efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient 
limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progrefs 
of  difcovery  among  their  neighbours  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  v/ithout  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to 
rival  them.  The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded 
an  ample  field,  to  the  national  adlivity  and 
love  of  glory.  Under  circumflances  fo  unfa« 
vourable,  it  was  impoffible  for  Columbus  to 
make  rapid  progrefs  with  a  nation,  naturally 
flow  and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions. 
His  chara<^er,  however,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  that  of  the  peopk,  whofe  confidence  and 
protection  he  folicited.  He  was  grave,  though 
courteous  in  his  deportment  j  circumfpedl  in 
his  words  and  adlions;  irreproachable  in  his 
morals ;  and  exemplary  in  his  attention  to 
all  the  duties  and  functions  of  religion.  By 
qualities  fo  refpedable,  he  not  only  gained 
many  private  friends,  but  acquired  fuch  gene- 
ral eileem,  that,  notwithflanding  the  plainnefs 
of  his  appearance,  fuitable  to  the  mediocrity 
of  his  fortune,  he  was  not  confidered  as  a  mere 
adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggefled 
a  vifionary  projefl,  but  was  received  as  a  per- 

H  3  fon 
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Book  II.   fon    to   whofe   propofitions   ferious  .  attentiou 
was  due. 

Hisfcheme  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  though  fully  occu- 
byTfkiifui  pied  by  their  operations  againil  the  Moors, 
^"^^^'*  paid  fo  much  regard  to  Colunabus,  as  to  remit 
the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's 
confeflbr,  ^  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  con- 
fulted  fuch  of  his  countrymen,  as  were  fup-r 
pofed  befl  qualified  to  decide  with  refped  to  a 
fubje^b  of  this  kind.  But  true  fcience  had, 
hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain,  that 
the  pretended  philofophers,  feleded  to  judge 
in  a  matter  pf  fuch  mom.ent^  did  not  compre- 
hend the  firil  principles,  upon  which  Columbus 
founded  his  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of 
them,  from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the 
dim^enfions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a 
voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  eaft,  which 
Columbus  expected  to  difcover,  could  not  be 
performed  in  lefs  than  three  years.  Others 
concluded,  that  either  he  would  find  the  ocean 
to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  ancient  philofophers  j  or,  if  he 
ihould  perfift  in  fleering  towards  the  weft  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure 
of  the  globe  would  prevent  his  return,  and 
diat  he.  muft   inevitably  perifh,    in  the  vain 

attempt. 
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attempt,  to  open  a  communication  between  the  ^oovl  II. 
two  oppofite  hcmilpheres,  which  nature  had  for 
ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to 
enter  into  any  particular  difcufllon,  many  re- 
je<5led  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  m-axim,  under  which  the  ig-norant  and 
unenterprifing  fhelter  themfelves  in  every  age, 
^*  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon,  to 
iuppofe  that  he  alone  poffelTes  knowledge  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind  united.*'  They 
maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any  fuch 
countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could 
not  have  remained  fo  long  concealed,  nor 
would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages 
have  left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an 
obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It   required  all    Columbus's   patience   and   ^homake 

*^  *-  'an  unra- 

addrefs  to  negociate  with  men  capable  of  ad-   vourabie 

r      1      n  -    •  Tx      T       1  report  con- 

vancing  fuch  ftrange  propohtions.  He  had  to  ceming  k, 
contend  not  only  with  the  obftinacy  of  igno- 
rance, but  with  what  is  ftill  moreintra6bable,  the 
pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumerable 
conferences,  and  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  judges  fo 
little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Tala- 
vera,  at  laft,  made  fuch  an  unfavourable  report 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced  them  to 
acquaint  Columbus,   that  until  the  war  with 

H  4  the  ^ 
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Book  H.  the  Moors  fhould  be  brought  to  a  period,  it 
^-*^/~— '  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and 

expenfive  enterprife. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the 
harfhnefs  of  this  declaration,  Columbus  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  final  reje6tion  of  his  propofals. 
But  happily  for  mankind,  that  fuperiority  of 
genius,  which  is  capable  of  foriTiing  great  and 
uncommon  defigns,  is  ufually  accompanied 
v/ith  an  ardent  enthufiafm,  which  can  neither 
be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difap- 
pointment.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine 
temper.  Though  he  felt  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immedi- 
ately from  a  court,  where  he  had  been  amufed 
fo  long  w^ith  vain  expe6lations,  his  confidence 
in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  fyilem  did  not  dimi- 
niili,  and  his  impatience  to  demonftrate  the 
truth  of  it  by  an  adual  experiment  becarne 
greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  lovereign  ftates  without  fuccefs,  he 
applied,  next,  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and 
addrelTed  fiicceflively  the  dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  Medina  Cell,  who,  though  fub- 
jedts,  were  poiTefled  of  power  and  opulence 
more  than  equal  to  the  enterprife  which  he 
projedled.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitlefs,    as  thofe  in  which  he  had  beeri- 

hitherto 
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hitherto   engaged;    for   thefe  noblemen   were  BookII. 
either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's  argu-         *^ 
rnents  as  their  fuperiors,  or  they  were  afraid  "^ 
of  alarming  the  jealoufy,    and  offending  the 
pride  of  Ferdinand^  by  countenancing  a  fcheme 
which  he  had  rejected ", 

Amid  the  painful  fenfations  occafioned  by  Negodatioa 
fuch  a  fucceffion  of  dlfappointments,  Columbus  ^[^^'^"^' 
had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diftrefs,  of  bavins:  ^^"'^' 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother^  whom  he 
had  fent  to  the  court  of  England.  In  his 
voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  who  having  fbripped  him  of  every 
thing,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years. 
At  length,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  himfelf  during  a 
confiderable  time,  in  drawing  and  felling  maps, 
in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  m.oney  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  in  which  he  might 
venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  be- 
fore the  king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had 
been  entrufled  by  his  brother,  and,  notwith- 
standing Henry's  exceflive  caution  and  parfi- 
mony,  which  rendered  him  averfe  to  new  or 

1       .0:.: 

^  Life  of  Columb.  q.  13.    Hertera,  dec,  i.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

expenfivc 
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Book  II.   expenfive  undertakings,    he  received   Colum^ 
^"^"^         bus's  overtures,  with  more  approbation,  than 

any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 

prefented. 

coiombus  Meanw^hile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted 

hasfome       ^-^1^  j^-g   brother's  fate,    and  haying  now  no 

prolpects  or  -^  o 

encourage-     profpe£l  of  encourag^cment  in  Spain,  refolved 

meat  in  -^^         -«•_  ^  \  . 

Spain.  to  vifit  the   court  of  England  in  perfon,    in 

hopes  of  meeting  with  a  miOre  favourable 
reception  there.  He  had  already  made  pre- 
parations for  this  purpofe,  and  taken  meafures 
for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during  his 
abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of 
the  monafiery  of  Rabida,  near  Paios,  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  earneflly  folicited  him 
to  defer  his  journey  for  a  fhort  time.  Perez 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of 
fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabelia,  to  whom  he 
was  known  perfonally.  Pie  was  warmly  attach- 
ed to  Columbus,  with  whofe  abilities  as  well  as 
integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiofity  or  by 
friendfhip,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  exa- 
mination of  his  fyftem,  in  conjundlion  with  a 
phyiician  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  mathematical 
knowledge.  This  invefligation  fatisfied  them 
fo  thoroughly,  with  rcfpecl  to  the  folidity  of 

the 
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the  principles  on  which  Colunnbus  founded  his  ^^ok  II. 
opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  exe- 
cuting the  plan  which  he  propofed,  that  Perez, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being 
deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit,  which  mult 
accrue  to  the  patrons  of  fuch  a  grand  enter- 
prife,  ventured  to*write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring 
her  to  con  fid  er  the  matter  anew,  with  the 
attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  perfon 
whom  fhe  refped^d,  Ifabella  defired  Perez  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe, 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Granada, 
the  court  refided  at  that  time,  that  flie  mi^ht 
confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubje6l:. 
The  iiril  efFe6l  of  their  interview  was  a  gracious 
invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
panied with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall  fum  to  ^quip 
bim  for  the  journey.  As  there  was  now  a 
certain  profped,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpeedily  be  brought  to  an  happy  ilTue 
by  the  redudion  of  Granada,  which  would 
leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new 
undertakings;  this,  as  well  as  the  mark  of 
royal  favour,  with  v/hich  Columbus  had  been 
lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  fi-iends  to  ap- 
pear with  greater  confidence  than  formerly  in 
fupport  of  his  fcheme.     The  chief  of  thefe, 

Alonfo 
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Book  II.  Alonfo  de  QuintanilJa,  comptroller  of  thq 
^^""^  finances  in  Caftile,  and  Luis  de  Santangel, 
receiver  of  the  ecclefiaflical  revenues  in  Aragon^ 
whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  great 
defign  entitles  their  names  to  an  honourable 
place  in  hiilorv,  introduced  Columbus  to  many 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  intereiled  them 
'vyarmly  in  his  behalf. 

iG  again  dif-  BuT  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpire 
sj^pointed.  Ferdinand  with  favourable  fentiments.  He 
ftill  regarded  Columbus's  projedl  as  extrava- 
gant and  chimerical,  and  in  order  to  render 
tjie  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffectual,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ  in  this  new  negociation 
with  him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  for- 
merly pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impradti- 
cable.  To  their  aflonifhment,  Columbus  ap- 
peared before  them  with  the  fame  confident 
hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and  infilled  upon 
the  fame  high  recompence*  He  propofed  that 
a  fmail  fleet  ihould  be  fitted  out,  under  his 
command,  to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  de- 
manded to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral 
and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which  he 
fhould  difcover,  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the 
profits  arifing  from  them,  fettled  irrevocably 
upon  himfelf  and  his  defcendants.  At  the 
;%me  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth 

part 
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part  of  the  fum  neceflary  for  accomplifhing  his  Book  II. 
defign,  on  condition  that  he  ihould  be  entitled 
to   a  proportional  ihare  of  benefit  from   the 
adventure.      If  the    enterprife    fhould   totally 
mifcarry,  he  made  no  (lipulation  for  any  reward 
or  emolument  whatever.     Inftead  of  viewing 
this  condu6l  as  the  clearefl  evidence  of  his  full 
perfuafion  with  refpect  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
fyflem,  or  being  ilruck  with  that  magnanimity, 
which,    after    fo    many   delays    and   repulfes, 
would  ftoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original 
claims,    the    perfbns    with   whom   Columbus 
treated,  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward 
which  he  demanded.     The  expence,  moderate 
as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too  great  for 
Spain,    in  the  prcfent   exhaufted   fbate  of  its 
finances.     They  contended,  that  the  honours 
and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus,  were 
exorbitant,    even    if  he   fhould   perform    the 
utmofl  of  what  he  had  promifed ;  and  if  all  his 
fanguine  hopes  fhould  prove  illufive,  fuch  vaft 
conceffions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed 
not  only  inconfiderate,  but  ridiculous.     In  this 
impofmg  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their 
opinion    appeared    fo  plaufible,    and    was    fo 
warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Ifabella 
declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus, 
-  -  .^^^^^     and 


im 
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Book  II.   and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negociation  v/ith 
him  which  fhe  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than 
all  the  difappointments  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
belia,  like  an  unexpected  ray  of  lights  had 
opened  fuch  profpe6ls  of  fuccefs,  as  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end  j 
but  now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned^ 
and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly 
fupport  the  ihock  of  fuch  an  unforefeen  reverfe. 
He  withdrew  in  deep  anguifh  from  court,  with 
an  intention  of  profecutino-  his  vovage  to  Eno;- 
land,  as  his  laft  refource. 


Proves  at 
laft  fi;c- 
cefsful. 

January  2. 


About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
took  poiTeffion  of  a  city,  the  redudion  of  v/hich 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of 
their  dominions,  and  rendered  them  mailers 
of  ail  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
As  the  flow  of  ipirits  which  accompanies  iiic- 
cefs  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enter- 
prinng,  Quincanilla  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant 
and  difcerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  fituation,  in  order 
to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their 
6  friend. 
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friend.     They  addreffed  themfelves  to  Ifabella,  ^ook  11. 
and,  after  expreffing  fome  furprife,   that  Ihe, 
who.  had  always  been  the  munificent  patronefs 
of  generous  undertakings,    ihould  hefitate  fo 
Jong  to  countenance  the  moil  fplendid  fcheme 
that  had  ever  been  propofed  to  any  monarch ; 
they  reprefented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a 
man   of  a  found   underftanding  and  virtuous 
charader,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in 
navigation,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry, to  form  jiiil  ideas  with  refpefl  to  the 
ftrudure  of  the  globe  and  the  iituation  of  its 
various  regions  j  that,  by  offering  to  riik  his 
own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme,  he  gave  the  mofl  fatisfying  evidence 
both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that 
the  fum  requifite  for  equipping  fuch  an  arma- 
ment as  he  demanded  was  inconfiderable,  and 
the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  his 
undertaking  were  immenfe ;  that  he  demanded 
no  recompence  for  his  invention  and  labour^ 
but  what  was  to  arife  from  the  countries  which 
he  fhould  difcover;    that,    as  it  was  worthy 
of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt 
to  extend  the  fphere  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  open  an   intercourfe  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  fo  it  would  atrord  the  higheft  fatis- 
faction  to  her  piety  and  zeal^  after  re-eilablilh- 

ing 
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BookIL  ing  the  Chriflian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of 
*""^2^^  Spain  from  which  it  had  been  long  banifhed, 
to  difcover  a  new  world,  to  which  fhe  might 
communicate  the  light  and  bleOings  of  divine 
truth ;  that  if  now  fhe  did  not  decide  inftantly, 
the  opportunity  v/ould  be  irretrievably  loll; 
tliat  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  fome  prince,  more  fortunate  or 
adventurous,  would  clofe  with  his  propofals, 
and  Spain  v/ould  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timi- 
dity which  had  excluded  her  from  the  glory 
and  advantages  that  fhe  had  once  in  her  power 
to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  perfons 
of  fuch  authority,  and  at  a  jun6lure  fo  well 
chofen,  produced  the  delired  effect.  They 
difpelled  all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  fhe 
ordered  Columbus  to  be  inflantly  recalled, 
declared  her  refQlution  of  employing  him  on 
his  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  ilate  of 
her  finances,  generoufly  offered  to  pledge  her 
own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money 
as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  voyage.  San  tan  gel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude, kiffed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order 
to.  fave  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a 
mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,-  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  t6  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  Book  II, 
was  requifite°i  1492. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  Thecondi- 
his  journey,  when  the  meflenger  from  Ifabella  a'gree.-^ert 
overtook  him*  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  ^"^  ^^*^"* 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  his  favour,  he 
returned  diredly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  fome 
remainder  of  diffidence  flill  mingled  itfelf  with 
his  joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  Ifabella>  together  with  the  near 
profpect  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  objed:  of  his  thoughts  and 
wifhes,  foon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  he  had  fulFered  in  Spain,  during  eight 
tedious  years  of  folicitatioii  and  fufpenfe^  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  faciility  and 
difpatch,  and  a  treaty  or  capitulation  with 
Columbus  was  figned  on  the  feventeenth  of 
April,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i*  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  as  fovereigns  of  the  ocean, 
conilituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in 
all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents  which  fhould 
be  difcovered  by  his  indullry^  and  ftipulated, 
that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  fhould  enjoy  this 
office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives 

°  Herreraj  dec.  i*  lib.  t.  g.  8. 

Vol.  L  I  which 
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Book  II.  which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile, 
^149*!^  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdidion.  2.  They 
appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
iflands  and  continents  v/hich  he  Ihould  dif- 
cover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  it  fnould  hereafter  be  neceflary  to  efla- 
blilh  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three 
perfons,  of  whom  they  would  chufe  one  for 
that  office ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with 
all  its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted 
to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  tenth 
of  the  free  profits  accruing  from  the  pro- 
du6lions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which 
he  fhould  difcover.  4,  They  declared,  that  if 
any  controverfy  or  law-fuit  fhall  arife  with 
refped  to  any  mercantile  tranfaftion  in  the 
countries  which  fhould  be  difcovered,  it  fhould 
be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of  Colum- 
bus, or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one- 
eighth  part  of  what  fhould  be  expended  in  pre- 
paring for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on 
commerce  with  the  countries  which  he  fhould 
difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit  ^. 

f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  15.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c  9. 

Though 
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« 

Though   the  name   of  Ferdinand  appears  ^ook  II. 

conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this  tranf-       j^^,. 

adiion,    his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  flill  ib 

violent,  that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the 

enterprife,  as  king  of  Aragon.     As  the  whole 

expence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed 

by  the  crown  of  Caflile,  Ifabella  referved  fof 

her  fubje6ls  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufive  right 

to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from 

its  fuccefs. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella,  The  preog- 
by  her  attention  and  adivity  in  forwarding  the  hisToyage, 
f)reparations  for  the  voyage,    endeavoured   to  ^ 

make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the 
time  which  he  had  lofl  in  fruitlefs  folicitation* 
By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon 
her  was  adjufted ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the 
king  and  queen,  in  order  to  receive  their  final 
inftruclions.  Every  thing  refpecfting  the  defli- 
nation  and  condudc  of  the  voyage,  they  com-^ 
mitted  implicitly  to  the  difpofal  of  his  pru- 
dence. But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any 
jufl  caufe  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
-they  flrictly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near 
to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coafl  of 
Guinea,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to 
which  the  Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difco- 
verers.      Ifabella   had  ordered    the   (hips,    of 

I  2  which 
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Book  II.  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command,  td 
j^gj,  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  ma^- 
ritime  town  in  the  province  of  Andalufia.  As 
the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus 
had  already  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in 
the^  neighbourhood  of  this  place^  he,  by  the  in^ 
fluence  of  that  good  eGclefiaflic,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raifed  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the 
fum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance, 
but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him 
in  the  voyage.  The  chief  of  thefe  afTociates 
were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of 
confiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in 
naval  affairs,  who  were  willing  to  hazard  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Co- 
lumbus, the  armament  was  not  fuitable  either 
to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
equipped^  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice 
for  which  it  was  deftined*  It  confifted  of  three 
vefTels*  The  largefl,  a  fhip  of  no  confiderable 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  ad- 
miral, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria^ 
out  of  refpeft  for  the  BlefTed  Virgin^  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fe- 
cond,  called  the  Pinta^  Martin  Pinzon  was  cap- 
tain, and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.    The  third^ 

named 
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named  the  Nigna^  was  under  the  command  of  Book  II. 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  two  were  light  ,4.22. 
veiTels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to 
large  boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  vi6lualed  for  twelvemonths,  and  had 
on  board  ninety  men,  moftly  failors,  -  together 
with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune 
of  Columbus,  and  Ibme  gentlemen  of  Ifabella's 
court,  whom  Ihe  appointed  to  accompany  him. 
Though  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  was 
one  o^the  circumftances  which  chiefly  alarmed 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne- 
gociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed 
in  fitting  out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  four 
tlioufand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ftiip-building  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of 
vefTels  was  accommodated  to  the  fhort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coafl  which  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  courage 
as  well  as  enterprifing  genius  of  Columbus,  that 
he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  didant 
navigation,  to  explore  unknown  feas,  where  he 
had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of 
the  tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expofed,  His 
eagernefs  to  accomplifh  the  great  defign  which 
b^d  fo  long  engrpITed  his  thoughts;,  made  him 

I  3  Qveriool^ 
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Book  IT.  overlook  or  difregard  every  circumftance  that 
J492.  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  lefs  adven- 
turous. He  pufhed  forward  the  preparations 
with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  feconded  fo  efredlually 
by  the  perfons  to  whom  Ifabella  committed  the 
fuperintendence  of  this  bufinefs,  that  every 
thing  was  foon  in  readinefs  for  the  voyage.  But 
as  Columbus  was  deeply  impreiTed  with  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  he  would  not  fet  out  upon 
an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and  of  which  one 
gi^eat  object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriilian  faith,  without  imploring  publickly 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  With 
this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons 
under  his  command,  marched  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  to  the  monailery  of  Rabida.  After 
confefling  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution, 
they  received  the  holy  facrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers 
to  theirs  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife  which 
he  had  fo  zealoufly  patronized, 

Fis  <^ppar-  Next  mornino;,  beino;  Friday  the  third  day 
Spain.  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail^  a  little 
before  fun-rife,  in  prefcnce  of  a  vaft  crowd  of 
fpe6lators,  who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to 
Heaven  for  the  profperous  iflue  of  the  voyage, 
which  they  wifned,  rather  than  expected.  Co- 
lumbus 
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iumbus  fleered  diredlly  for  the  Canary  Iflands,  ^Qok  XL 
and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence  that  ,^.^j. 
would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occa-  "^'"^"^^  '^' 
fion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expedation  and 
importance,  every  circumftance  was  the  object 
of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke 
loofe,  the  day  after  fhe  left  the  harbour,  and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ftitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the 
unfortunate  deftiny  of  the  expedition.  Even 
in  the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  fhips  were 
found  to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be 
very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- 
pedted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Co- 
lumbus refitted  them,  however,  to  the  befl  of 
his  power,  and  having  fupplied  himfelf  with 
frefh  provifions,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  moil  weflerly  of  the  Ca- 
nary iflands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  The  courfe 
be  faid  to  begin ;  for  Columbus  holding  his  ^jj^"^  ^* 
courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual  track 
of  navigation,  and  ftretched  into  unfrequented 
and  unknown  feas.  The  firft  day,  as  it  was 
very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way  -,  but  on  the 
fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many 
of  the  failors,  dejedled  already  and  difmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  un- 

I  4  dertaking 
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3ooic  11,  dertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breafts,  and  to 
,^g^.  fhed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  niore  to  behold 
land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  afTur- 
ances  of  fuccefs,  and  the  profpedl  of  vaft  v/ealth, 
in  thofe  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
dueling  them.  This  early  difcovery  of  the 
fpirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbusj  that 
J  he  mud  prepare  to  flruggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  ex- 
pefVed  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but 
with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ig- 
norance and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his 
command  ;  and  he  perceived  that;  the  art  of  go- 
verning the  minds  of  men  woijld  be  no  lefs  re- 
quifite  for  accomplifhing  the  difcoveries  which 
he  had  in  view,  than  naval  {kill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himfelf,  and  for  the 
country  by  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined 
to-the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a 
projedlor,  virtues,  of  another  fpecies,  which  are 
rarely  united  with  them.  He  poiTefled  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infinuating 
addrefs,  a  patient  perfeverance  in  executing  any 
plan,  the  perfect  government  of  his  Qwn  paflions, 
and  t\\Q  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over 
thofe  of  other  men,  AH  thefe  qualities,  which 
formed  him  for  command,  were  accompanied 
'  with  that  fuperioj  knowledge  of  his  profeflion^ 
^ "which  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty- 

^nd 
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and   danger.      To   unfl<:ilful    Spanifh   failors,  Boqk  II. 
accuflomed  only  to  coafling  voyages  in  the  Me-       1492?""°'^ 
diterranean.  the  maritime  fcience  of  Columbus,  ^'f '^"^^^ 
the  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  improved  ''°"  ^^  ^«- 
by  an  acquaintance  v/ith  all  the  inventions  of 
the  Portuguefe,  appeared  immenfe.     As  foon 
as  they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by 
his  fole  authority  s  he  fuperintended  the.execu- 
cution  of  every  order;    and  allowing  him.felf 
only  a  few  hours,  for  fleep,  he  was  at  ail  other 
times  upon  deck.     As  his  courfe  lay  through 
feas  which  had  not  formerly  been  vifited,    the 
founding-line,;. or  inftruments  for  oblervacion, 
were  continually  in  his  hands,     After  the  ex- 
annple  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoverers>   he  at-  ^ 

tended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents, 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of 
fifhes,  of  fea-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered. every  occur- 
rence, with  a  minute  exa^flnefs,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated 
only  to  fliort  excurfions,  Columbus  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progrefs  which 
they  made.  With  this  view^,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after  they 
left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  ad- 
yanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed 
the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning  fhorc  during  the 

whole 
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Book  II.  whole  voyage.     By  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 

1492.       ber,  the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues 

to  the  v/eit  of  the  Canary  Ifles,  at  a  greater 

difiance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been 

Apprehen-    beforc  that  time.    There  they  were  ftruck  with 

aTa"ms"of     ^u   appearance   no  lefs  aftonifhing  than   new. 

his  trew.  xhey  obfervedj  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in 
their  compaiTes,  did  not  point  exactly  to  the 
polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  well ;  and  as 
they  proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.  This 
"  appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though  it 
Hill  remains  one  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  into 
the  caufe  of  which  the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not 
^  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  com.panions 
of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in 
a  boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual 
courfe  of  navigation;  nature  itfelf  feemed  to 
be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with 
no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenuity,  invented  a 
reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them, 
that  it  difpelied  their  fears,  or  filenced  their 
murmurs. 

He  frill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  iflands.  In 
this  courfe  he  came  within  the  fphere  of  the 
trade  v/ind,  v/hich  blov/s  invariably  frpm  eaft 

to 
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to  weft,  between  the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees  Book  II. 
beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady  ,4^-2. 
gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 
feldom  necefTary  to  Ihift  a  fail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca- 
naries, he  found  the  fea  fo  covered  with  weeds, 
that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  vefTels.  This  ftrange  appear- 
ance occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
failors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at 
the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  ; 
that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obftru6b  their 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous 
rocks,  or  fome  large  tra(5t  of  land,  which  had 
funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Co- 
lumbus endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that 
what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  en- 
couraged them,  and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fign  of  approaching  lahd.  At  the  fame  time, 
a  brifk  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  forward ♦ 
Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  the 
Ihip  P,  and  diredled  their  flight  tov/ards  the  weft. 
The  defponding  crew  refumed  fome  degree  of 
fpirit,  and  began  to  entertain  frefh  hopes. 

.  Upon  the  firft  of  Odober  they  were,  ac-     , 

J.  ,       1    •    1,        1      .  Therein- 

cording  to  the  admiral  s  reckoning,  {even  hun-  ^'^"^^^^ 

^  See  NOTE  XIII. 

dred 
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Book  II.  dred  and  feventy  leagues  to  the  wefl  of  the  Ca^ 

*      "^ — '  naries ;  but  lell  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated 
1492- 

by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he 

gave   out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues;    and,  for-* 
tunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot, 
nor  thofe  of  the  other  Ihips,  had  fkill  fufficient 
to  corred  this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit. 
They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  fea  \ 
they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  na- 
vigators had  attempted  or   deemed  poffible; 
all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  fiight  of  birds  and  other  circum.ilances,  had 
proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their 
commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and 
amufed  them^  had  been  altogether  illufive,  and 
their  profpecl  of  fuccefs  feemed  now  to  be  as 
diftant  as  ever,    Thefe  refie6lions  occurred  often 
to  men,  who  had  no  other  objed  or  occupation, 
than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe  concerning  the  in^ 
tention  and^  circumfrances  of  their  expedition. 
They  made  impreiTion,  at  firfl:,  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  timid,  and  extending,-  by  degrees, 
to  fuch  as  were  better  informed  or  more  refo- . 
lute,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length  from  fhip 
to  fhip.     From  fecret   whifpers  or  miirmur- 
ings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public 
complaints.     They  taxed  their  fovereign  with 

inconfiderate 
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inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  '^^ok  IL 
to  the  vain  promifes  and  rafli  conjedlures  of  an  j^^j, 
indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo 
many  of  her  own  fubje6ts,  in  profecuting  a 
chimerical  fchemie.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing 
fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and 
eould  incur  no  blame  for  refufing  to  follow,  any 
longer,  a  defperate  adventurer  to  certain  de- 
flruftion.  They  contended,  that  it  was  ne-s 
ceiTary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  vefiels  were  ilill  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  fea,  but  exprefTed  their  fears  that  the 
attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  their  courfe„ 
muft  render  it  impoffible  to  fail  in  the  oppoUte 
direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  Ihould 
be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure  on 
which  their  common  fafety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moft 
expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid 
at  once  of  his  remonftrances,  to  throw  him  into 
the  fea,  being  perfuaded  that,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuccefsful  pro- 
jeftor  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  in- 
quired into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  The  assrefs 
fituation.     He  had  obferved,  with  great  con-  bus  in 

foothin? 
Cern,     theirs. 
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Book  II.  cern,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of 
1492.  ^^^r  i^  producing  difafFe6lion  among  his  crew, 
and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready  to  burfl:  out  into 
open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfedl 
prefence  of  mind.  He  afFecled  to  feem  ig- 
norant of  their  machinations.  Notwithftand- 
ino-  the  asfitation  and  folicitude  of  his  own 
mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
like  a  man  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  which  he- 
had  made,  and  confident  of  fuccefs.  Some- 
times he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinuation  to 
foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  mag- 
nificent defcriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other 
occafions,  he  afTumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and 
threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their  fo- 
vereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they 
fhould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanifh  name 
above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with 
feditious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  reverence,  were 
v/eighty  and  perfuafive,  and  not  only  reftrained 
them  from  thofe  violent  excefTes,  which  they 
meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accom- 
pany their  admiral  for  fome  time  longer. 

As 
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As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  ap-  Book  II. 
preaching  land  Teemed  to  be  nnore  certain,  and       j^^j, 
excited  hope  in  proportion.     The  birds  began 
to  appear  in  flocks,  making  towards  the  fouth- 
weft.     Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the  Portn- 
guefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  fe- 
veral  of  their  difcoveries,    by  the  motion  of 
birds,  altered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards 
that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight. 
But,  after  holding  on  for  feveral  days  in  this 
new  direction,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than 
formerly,  having  feen  no  object,  during  thirty 
days,  but  the  fea  and  the  fky,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifenj 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ;   im-  Their  fears 
patience,  rage,  and  delpair,  appeared  in  every 
countenance.     All  fenfe  of  fubordination  was  Danger  of  a 
loft :   the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  "'"^^''y* 
with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fupported  his 
authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men^ 
they  aflfembled  tumukuoufly  on  the  deck,  ex- 
poftulated    with    their    comm.ander,    mingled 
threats  with  their  expoftulations,  and  required 
him  inftantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to 
Europe.    Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former 
arts,  which  having  been  tried  fo  often,  had  loft 
their  efl^ed:  j    and  that  it  was  impofilble  to  re- 
kindle  any  zeal  for  die  fuccefs  of  the  expedition 
2  among 
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Book  IL  among  men^  in  whofe  breafts  fear  had  extin- 
^Ug^T"'  guiihed  every  generous  fentiment.  He  faw 
DiPcrefs  of    j-i^^t  it  -^yas  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing 

Columbus.  r      J       Z3 

either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures,  to  quell  a  iliu^ 
tiny  fo  general  and  lb  violent.  It  was  neceflary, 
on  all  thefe  accounts^  to  foothe  paffions  which 
he  could  no  longer  conamand,  and  to  give  way 
to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  cheeked.  He 
promifed  folemnly  to  his  rtien  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  requeft,  provided  they  would 
accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for 
three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time^ 
land  were  not  difcovered,  he  would  then  aban-^ 
don  the  enterprife,  and  dire(51^  his  courfe  towards 
Spain '. 

incourag-  Enraged  as  the  failofs  were,  and  impatient 
in?e?o^f"*  to  turn  their  faces  again  towards  their  native 
country,  this  proportion  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much 
in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term  fo  Ihort.  The 
prefages  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  nu-* 
merous  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them 
infallible*  For  fome  days  the  founding  line 
reached  the  bottom,  aad  the  foil  which  it 
brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  dif-* 
tance.    The  flocks  of  birds  increafed,  and  were 

'  Oviedo,  Hilt,  ap.  Ramuf.  vol.  iii.  p.  8i.  E. 

connpofed 
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compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land   Book  II. 
birds  as  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  fly  far  from    ""T^gz. 
the  fhore.     The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating,  which  feemed  to  have  been  newly 
cut,  and  likewife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.     The  failors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up 
the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfedly 
frefli.      The   clouds    around    the   fetting   fun 
aflfumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  ^ir  was  more 
mild  and  warm,  and,  during  nighty  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.     From  all  thefe 
fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of  being 
near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  Oflober,  after  public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he 
ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the  fliips  to 
lie  by,  keeping  flirid  watch,  lefl:  they  fliould  be 
driven  afliore  in  the  night.     During  this  in- 
terval of  fufpence  and  expe6lation,  no  man  fliut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently 
towards  that  quarter  where  they  expeded  to  dif- 
cover  the  land,    which  had  been  fo  long  the 
obje6t  of  their  wiflies. 


^^r 


About  two  hours  before  midnight,   Colum-   Land  dirco- 
bus  fl:anding  on  the  forecaflile,  obferved  a  light   ^^''"^* 
at  a  difliance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  ward- 
robe.    Guttierez  perceived  it^  and  calling  to 

Vol,  I,   '  K  Sajcedo, 
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^  Book  IL   Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw 
^^'^gu      '^^  ^^  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.    A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  found 
of  landy  land,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
kept  always  ahead   of  the  other    fhips.     But, 
having  been  fo  often  deceived  by  fallacious  ap- 
pearances, every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 
belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguifh  of  uncer- 
tainty and  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day. 
Friday,        As  foon  as  morning  dawned,   all  doubts  and 
fears  were  difpelled.    From  every  fhip  an  iiland 
was  feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe 
flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood, 
and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  prefented  the 
afpedl  of  a  delightful  country.     The  crew  of 
the  Pinta  inflantly  began  the  'Te  Deum,   as  a 
hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined 
by  thofe  of  the  other  fliips,  with  tears  of  joy 
and  tranfports  of  congratulation.     This  oflice 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  a6b 
of  juftice  to  their  commander.     They  threw 
themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feel- 
ings of  felf-condemnation  mingled  with  reve- 
rence.    They  implored  him  to  pardon  their  ig- 
norance, incredulity,  and  infolence,  which  had 
created  him  fo  much  unnecefTary  difquiet,  and 
had  fo  often  obiiruded  the  profecution  of  his 
w€ll-concerted  plan >  and  pafllng,  in  the  warmth 
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bf  their  admiration^  from  one  extreme  to  Book  11. 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom 
they  had  io  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be 
a  perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accom- 
plifh  a  derign3  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  con- 
ception of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofcj  all  their  boats  were  Firft  inter- 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  the^'nldves, 
ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed^  with  warlike 
mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  coad,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the 
fpe^lacle  had  drawn  together^  whofe  attitudes 
iand  geitiires  expreffed  wonder  and  afloniih- 
ment  at  the  flirange  objects  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the 
firft  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  New  World 
\vhich  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His 
men  followedi  and  kneeling  down,  they  all 
kiiTed  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  defircd  . 
to  fee.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  pro- 
flrating  themfelves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  condildting  their  voyage  to  fuch  an 
happy  ifTue.  They  then  took  folemn  pofTefllon 
of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Gaflile  and 
Leonj  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Portu- 

K  2  g^^^^ 
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Book  II.  guefe  were  accuftomed  to  obferve  in  adis  of  this 
14^17""'^  kind,  in  their  new  difcoveries  % 

Their  mu-  ^HE  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were 
niihmenr.  furrounded  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed, 
in  filent  admiration,  upon  adions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did 
not  forefee  the  confequences.  The  drefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  fldns,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  ilrange  and  fur- 
prifing.  The  vaft  machines  in  which  they  had 
traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move  upon 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
found  refembling  thunder,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  fmoke,  llruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that  they  began  to  refpe61:  their  new 
guefts  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who 
had  defcended  to  vifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at 
the  fcene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and 
Ihrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  thofe  which 
flourifhed  in  Europe.  The  foil  feemed  to  be 
rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
climate,  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though 
extremely  delightful.   The  inhabitants  appeared 

=  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  22,  23.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i. 
c.  13. 

In 
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in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  Book  IL 
naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  ,^^2. 
floated  upon  their  llioulders,  or  was  bound  in 
trefTes  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfe6lly 
fmooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  duilcy 
copper  colour,    their  features  fingular,  rather  ' 

than  difagreeable,  their  afpedt  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tali,  they  were  well  fhaped,  and 
a6live.  Their  faces,  and  feveral  parts  of  their 
body,  v/ere  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  £hy  at  firft  through  fear, 
but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in 
return  for  which  they  gave  fuch  provifions  as 
they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only  com- 
modity of  value  that  they  could  produce.  To- 
wards evening,  Columbus  returned  to  hisfhips, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes^  and  though 
rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  iingle  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity. 
Thus,  in  the  firft  interview  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing 
was  conduced  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual 
fatisfadlion.    The  former,  enlightened  and  am-  * 

bitious,  formed  already  vaft  ideas  with  refpedt 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 

K  3  the 
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3ooK  II.  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  y'ltw. 
J49«.      'The  latter,  fimple  and  undifcerning,    had  no, 
forefight  of  the  calarnities  and  defolation  which 
were  approaching  their  country. 

Coiurr.bus         CoLUMBus,  who  now  afiumed  the  title  and 

afTumes  the  . 

ride  of  ad-     authority  of  admiral   and  viceroy,   called  the 
ifland   which    he    had    difcovered   San   Salva- 


ir.iral  and 
vicetov 


dor.  It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Guanahani^  which  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and  is 
one  of  that  large  clufter  of  iflands  called  the 
Lucaya  or  Bahama  ifles.  It  is  fituated  above 
three  thoufand  miles  to  the  well  of  Gomera, 
from  which  the  fquadron  took  its  departure, 
and  only  four  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  it  i  fo  little 
had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  v/ellerly  courfe, 
which  he  had  chofen  as  the  moft  proper, 

Proceedsto-       CoLUMBus  cmploved  the  next  day  in  vifitinp: 

wards  the  .  . 

(outh.  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  3  and  from  the  univerfal 

poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that 
this  was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he 
fought.  But,  conformably  to  his  theory  con- 
cerning the  difcovery  of  thole  regions  of  Afia 
"which  ilretched  towards  the  call',  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  ifles  which 
geographers  defer i bed  as  fituated  in  the  vail 
ocean  adiacent  to  India'.      Havins:  obferved 


t  Pet.  Mart,  epift.  135. 
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that  moil  of  the  people  whom  he  had  feen  wore  Book  II. 
fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  j^^^. 
their  noilriis,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they 
got  that  precious  mxtal.  They  pointed  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend 
by  figns,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries 
fituated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  imime- 
diately  determined  to  dire^l  his  courfe,  in  full 
confidence  of  finding  there  thofe  opulent  re- 
gions which  had  been  the  obje6l  of  his  voyage, 
and  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers.  He  took  along  with  him  feven  of  the 
natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the 
Spanifn  language,  they  might  ferve  as  guides 
and  interpreters  3  and  thofe  innocent  people 
Gonfidered  it  as  a  mark  of  diilincStion  when  thc)c 
were  feledled  to  accompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  Difcovers 
of  the  largefb,  on  which  he  beflowed  the  names  ^"^'^* 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina, 
and  Ifabeila.  But  as  their  foil,  productions, 
and  inhabitants,  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  San 
Salvador,  he  made  no  ilay  in  any  of  them.  He 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  received 
uniformly  for  anfwer,  that  it  was  brought  from 
the  fouth.  He  followed  that  courfe,  and  foon 
"difcovered  a  country  of  vaft  extent,  not  per- 
fedly  level,  like  thofe  which  he  had  already 

K  4  vifited^ 
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Book  II.  vifited,  but  fo  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds, 
j^ga.      hills,  rivers,  woods,    and  plains,    that  he  was 
uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  ifland,  or 
part  of  the  continent.    The  natives  of  San  Sal- 
vador, whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba  \ 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna.     He 
entered  xh^  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fqua- 
dron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains as  he  approached  the  ihore.     But  as  he 
refolved  to  careen  his  fliips  in  that  place,    he 
fent  fome  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the 
people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.     They,  having  advanced, 
above    fixty  miles  from   the  fhore,    reported, 
upon  their  return,    that  the  foil  was  richer  and 
more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  dif- 
covered  ;  that,  befides  many  fcattered  cottages, 
they  had  found  one  village,  containing  above  a 
thoufand  inhabitants  ;    that  the  people,  though 
naked,  feemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe 
of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with  the 
fame  refpedlful  attention,  kilTing  their  feet,  and 
honouring  them  as  facred  beings  allied  to  Hea- 
ven i  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain 
root,  the  tafte  of  which  refembled  roafted  chef- 
nuts,    and  likewife  a  lingular  fpecies  of  corn 
called  maize,  which,  either  when  roailed  whole 
or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable  j 
that  there  feemed  to  be  no  fgur-footed  animalsi 
5  ia 


149*. 
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in  the  country,  but  a  fpecies  of  dogs,  which  Bock  II. 
could  not  bark,  and  a  creature  relembling  a 
rabbit,  but  of  a  much  fmaller  fizci    that  they 
had  obferved  fome  ornaments  of  gold  among 
the  people,  but  of  no  great  value  ". 

These  meffengers  had  prevailed  with  fome  of  his  conjee- 

»  .  ,  ^        •     r  1     tures  with 

the  natives  to  accompany  them,  who  inrormed  regard  to  it, 
Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made 
their  ornaments  was  found  in  Qibanacan,     By 
this  word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  ' 

of  Cuba  J  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of 
their  language,  as  well  as  unaccullomed  to  their 
pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running  con- 
tinually upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eail  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the 
refemblance  of  found,  to  fuppofe  that  they 
fpoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that 
the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay^  defcribed  by 
Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote.  This  in- 
duced him  to  employ  fom.e  time  in  viewing  the 
country.  He  vifited  almoft  every  harbour, 
from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Cuba,  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  5 
but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
fcenes,  which  every  where  prefented  themJelves, 

"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24—28.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
i.  Ci  i^« 

and 
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Book  II.   and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  foil, 
both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more 
lively  impreiTion  upon  his  imagination",  he  did 
not  find  gold  in  fuch  quantity  as  was  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followers,  or 
the  exDeclations  of  the  court  to  which  he  v/as  to 
return.     The  people  of  the  country,  as  much 
aftonifhed  at  his  eagernefs  in  quefl  of  gold,  as 
the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity,   pointed   towards   the  eaft,    where  aa 
ifland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated,  in 
which  that   metal   was    more    abundant    than 
among  them,     Columbus  ordered  his  fquadron 
to  bend  its  courfe  thitherj  but  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon,   impatient  to  be  the  firft  who  fhould 
take  poiTeffion  of  the  treafures  which  this  coun^ 
try  was  fuppofed  to  contain,   quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  fignais, 
to  flacken  fail  until  they  fhould  come  up  with 
him. 

Difcovers  CoLUMBus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did 

Hi'fpaniok  not  rcach  Hayti  till  the  fi^ith  of  December.  He 
called  the  port  where  he  firfl  touched  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  the  iiland  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  em^ 
ployed  s  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he 

''See  NOTE  XIV, 

had 
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had  yet  difcovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  Book  II. 
that  he  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  \^^^' 
the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  v/ith  the  in- 
habitants, who  lied  in  great  confternation  to- 
wards the  woods,  he  loon  quitted  St,  Nicholas, 
and  failing  along  the  northern  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he 
palled  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  for- 
tunate i  his  people  overtook  a  v/oman  who  was 
flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her  with 
great  gentlenefs,  difmiffed  her  with  a  prefent 
of  fuch  toys  as  they  knew  were  mod  valued  in 
thofe  regions.  The  defer iption  w^hich  fhe  gave 
to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  won- 
derful qualities  of  the  ftrangers  -,  their  admira- 
|:ion  of  the  trinkets,  which  fhe  fhewed  with 
exultation  j  and  their  eagcrnefs  to  participate 
of  the  fame  favours;  rem.oved  all  their  fears, 
and  induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  the  har- 
Ipour.  The  flrange  objects  which  they  beheld, 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bellowed 
upon  them,  amply  gratified  their  curiofity  and 
their  wilhes.  They  nearly  refembled  the  peo- 
ple of  Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked 
like  them,  ignorant,  and  fimple ;  and  feejned 
to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts 
which  appear  moil  necelfary  in  poliihed  focie- 
tiesj  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  ti- 
mid, to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  ac- 
quire 
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Book  II.  quire  the  afcendant  over  them,  efpecially  as 
^,,'  their  exceffive  admiration  led  them  into  the 
fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands, 
in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than 
mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.  They  poffeiTed  gold  in  greater  abun* 
dance  than  their  neighbours,  which  they  readily 
exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and,  in 
this  unequal  traffic,  both  parties  were  highly 
pleafed,  each  confidering  themfelves  as  gainers 
by  the  tranfa6tion.  Here  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  caziqiie  of  the  country.  He 
appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a 
fnnple  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palan- 
quin upon  the  fhoulders  of  four  men,  and 
attended  by  many  of  his  fubjedts,  who  ferved 
him  with  great  refpedl.  His  deportment  was 
grave  and  ilately,  very  referved  towards  his 
own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  ad- 
miral fome  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of 
curious  workmanfnip,  receiving  in  return  pre- 
fents  of  fmall  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to 
him  '^. 

Columbus,    flill  Intent  on  difcovering  the 
mines  which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  inter- 

y  Life  of  Columbus^  c.  32.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i. 
c.  15,  &c. 

rogate 
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rogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  ^ook  II. 
intercourfe  concerning  their  fituation.  They  i^^^, 
concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  lea,  and  farther  towards  the 
eaft.  Struck  with  this  found,  w^hich  appeared 
to  him  the  fame  with  Cipango^  the  name  by 
which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the 
eaft,  diftinguifhed  the  iflands  of  Japan,  he  no 
longer  doubted  with  refpe61:  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  to  the 
remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expectation 
of  reaching  foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been 
the  objed:  of  his  voyage,  he  direded  his  courfe 
towards  the  eaft.  He  put  into  a  commodious 
harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
found  that  diftri6t  to  be  under  the  e^overnment 
of  a  powerful  cazique,  named  Guacanahari, 
who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  v/as  one  of  the 
five  fovereigns  among  whom  the  whole  ifland 
was  divided.  He  immediately  fent  meffengers 
to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to 
him  the  prefent  of  a  mafic  curioufly  fifhioned, 
with  the  ears,  nofc,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold, 
and  invited  him  to  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
near  the  harbour  nov/  called  Cape  Francois, 
fome  leagues  towards  the  eaft.  Columbus  dif- 
patched  fome  of  his  officers  to  vifit  this  prince, 
who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  with  greater  dig^ 
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Book  II.   nity,  feemed  to  claim  more  attention.     They 

i^gl.       returned,  with  iiich  favourable  accounts  both 

of  the  country  and  of  the  people^    as   made 

Columbus  impatient   for  that  interview  with 

Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

One  of  his  He  failed  for  this  purpofe  from  St.  Thomas, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  the  fea  perfe6tly  calm ;  and  as> 
amidil  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he 
had  not  fhut  his  eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired 
at  midnight,  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  hav- 
ing committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with 
llri6b  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment. 
The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelefsly  left 
the  helm  to  an  unexperienced  cabin-boy^  and 
the  Hiip,  carried  av/ay  by  a  current,  was  dallied 
againil  a  rock.  The  violence  of  the  fhock 
awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck* 
There,  all  was  confufion  and  defpair.  He 
alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.  He  ordered 
fome  of  the  failors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  aftern  ;  but,  inftead  of  obeyingj 
they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was 
about  half  a  league  diilant.  He  then  com- 
manded the  mails  to  be  cut  down^  in  order  to 
lighten  the  fliip ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were 
too  late  >  the  veflel  opened  near  the  keel,  and 
filled  fo  faft  with  water^  that  its  lofs  was  in- 
3  X  cvitablc* 
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evitable.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  ^00 k  ir. 
timely  alliftance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  j^^^. 
enabled  the  crew  to  fave  their  lives.  As  foon 
as  the  illanders  heard  of  this  difafler,  they 
crowded  to  the  fhore,  v/ith  their  prince  Gua-* 
canahari  at  their  head.  Inftead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  diftrefs  in  which  they  beheld 
the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their 
detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with 
tears  of  fmcere  condolance.  Not  fatisfied  with 
this  unavailing  expreffion  of  their  fympathy,  * 

they  put  to  fea  a  vaft  number  of  canoes,  and, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  Spaniards,  afTilied 
in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wreck ;  and,  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many 
hands,  almofl  every  thing  of  value  was  carried 
afhore.  As  fail  as  the  goods  were  landed, 
Guacanahari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them. 
By  his  orders,  they  were  all  depofited  in  one 
place,  and  armed  centinels  were  pofled,  who 
kept  the  multitude  at  a  diilance,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but 
from  infpe6ling  too  curiouily  what  belonged 
-to  their  guefls  ^.  Next  morning  this  prince 
vifited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the 
Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for 
his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that  he  pofTeiTed  to 
repair  it  ^ 

^  See  N  OTE  XV.  ^     *  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  I,  c.  18. 

The 
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Book  IL        Th£  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch,  that 
i^Qj,       he    flood    in    need    of   confolation.      He    had 
cot'mbul     hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta, 
and  no  longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous 
afibciate  had  fet  fail  for  Europe,  in  order  to 
have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firft  tidings  of 
the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  had   been 
made,  and  to  pre-occupy  io  far  the  ear  of  their 
Ibvereign,    as  to  rob    him  of  the   glory  and 
reward  to  which  he.  was  juftly  in  titled.     There 
*  remained  but  one  vefTel,  and  that  the  finalleft 

and  moil  crazy  of  the  fquadron,   to  traverfe 
fuch  a  vaft  ocean,    and  carry  fo  many  men 
back  to  Europe.     Each  of  thofe  circumflances 
was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
with  the  utmoft  folicitude.    The  defire  of  over- 
taking Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavour- 
able impreffions  which  his  mifreprefentations 
might  make  in   Spain,    made  it  necelTary  to 
Refoivesta    rctum  thlthcr  without  delay.     The   dilHculty 
of  his  crew    of  taking  fuch  a  number  of  perfons  aboard  the 
mt  ei  and.  ;^jgj-j^^   Confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which 

the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle 
temper  of  the  people,  had  already  induced 
him  to  form.  He  refolved  to  leave  a  part  of 
his  crew  in  the  ifland,  that,  by  refiding  there, 
they  might  learn  the  language  of  the  natives, 
ftudy  their  difpofition,  examine  the  nature  of 
the  country,  fearch  for  mines,  prepare  for  the 

commo- 
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commodious  fetrlement  of  the  colony,    with  Book  IL 
which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and  thus  fecure      j^ca. 
and   facilitate  the   acquifition  of  thofe  advan- 
tages Vv^hich  he  expefted  from  his  difcoveries. 
When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  ap- 
proved of  the  defign  -,    and  from   impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyagCj  from  the 
levity  natural  to  failors^  or  from  the  hopes  of 
amafling  vail  wealth  in  a  country  which  afforded 
fuch  promifing  fpecimens  of  its  riches,  many  . 
offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of 
thofe  who  fhould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe-  obtains  the 
cution  of  this  fcheme,  but  to  obtain  the  con-  the  natives. 
fent  of  Guacanahari  j  and  his  unfufpicious  frni- 
plicity  foon  prefented  to  the  admiral  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  propoiing  it.  Columbus 
having,  in  the  beft  manner  he  xould,  by 
broken  words  and  figns,  expreffed  fom.e  curio- 
fity  to  know  the  caufe  which  had  moved  the 
iflanders  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon 
the  approach  of- his  fliips,  the  cazique  informed  , 
him  that  the  country  was  much  infeiled  by 
the  incurfions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called 
Carribeans y  who  inhabited  feveral  iflands  to  the 
fouth  eaft.  Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and 
warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood, 
and  devoured  the  flefh  of  the  prifoners  who 

Vol.  I.  L  were 
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.Book  II.  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands; 
J49».  ^^^  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  firil  appearance, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the 
natives,  however  numerous,  durfl:  not  face  in 
battle,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual  method 
of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying  into  the 
thickefl  and  moft  impenetrable  woods.  Gua- 
canahari,  while  fpeaking  of  thofe  dreadful  in- 
vaders, di fc overed  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror, 
as  well  as  fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability 
of  his  own  people  to  refifl  them,  as  led  Colum- 
bus to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  propofition  of  any  fcheme  which  afforded 
him  the  profpecl  of  an  additional  fecurity 
againft  their  attacks.  He  inftantly  offered  him 
the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his 
enemies;  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his 
people  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  powerful 
monarch  whom  he  ferved,  and  offered  to  leave 
in  the  ifland  fuch  a  number  of  his  men,  as 
fhould  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  defend  the 
inhabitants  from  future  incurfions,  but  to 
a.yenge  their  paft  wrongs. 

Builds  a  ^  The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  with 
the  propofal,  and  thought  himfelf  already  fafe 
under  the  patronage  of  beings  Iprung  from 
Heaven,  and  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men. 
The  ground  was  marked  out  for  a  fmall  fort, 
5  which 
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which  Columbus  called  Navidad^  becaufe  he  Book  11. 
had  landed  there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  deep  ^^^^^ 
ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts 
were  fortified  with  pallifadesj  and  the  great 
guns,  fared  out  of  the  admiraFs  fhip,  were 
planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  v/ork 
wasfinifhedi  that  (imple  race  of  men  labour- 
ing with  inconfiderate  alTiduity  in  ere6ling  this 
firft  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.  During 
this  time  Columbus^  by  his  carelTes  and  libe- 
rality, laboured  to  increafe  the  high  opinion 
which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  while  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with 
confidence  in  their  dilpofition  to  do  good,  he 
wiflied  likewife  to  give  them  fome  flriking 
idea  of  their  power  to  punifh  and  deflroy  fuch 
as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation.  With 
this  view,  in  prefence  of  a  vafl:  afTembly,  he 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made 
an  oflentatious  but  innocent  difplay  of  the 
liiarpnefs  of  the  Spanifh  fwords,  of  the  force 
of  their  fpears,  and  the  operation  of  their 
crofs-bows.  Thefe  rude  people,  ftrangers  to 
the  ufe  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
hoftile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed 
with  the  bones  of  filhes,  wooden  fwords,  and 
javelins  hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and 
trembled.  Before  thfs  furprife  or  fear  had 
time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be 

L  2.  '''"^'      fired. 


t^z. 
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Book  II.  fired.  The  fudden  explofion  flruck  them  wltFi 
fuch  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground^ 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands  j  and 
■when?  thxy  l!>eheld  the  aflonifhing  effedt  of  the 
bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the 
Cannorh  ha-d  beeFi  pointed,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  i-mpoiTible  to  refift  m^n,  who  had  the 
command  of  fuch  deftrudtive  inflruments,  and 
who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning: 
againft  their  enemies-. 


Ris  Jnftruc-  After  orivino;  fuch  imprefFions  both  of  the 
thofeheieft  bcneficence  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  art 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Co- 
lumbus appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  ifland.  He  entrufled  the 
command  of  thefe  to  Diego  de  Arada,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cordova,  invefling  him  with  the 
fame  powers  which  he  himfelf  had  received 
from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;^  and  furnilhed 
him  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fub- 
fiflence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  He 
ftridly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord 
among  themfelves,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obe-* 
dience  to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or 
exadlion,  Ato  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  Gua- 
Ganahari,    but  not  to   put  themfelves  in  his 

power 
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power  by  ftraggling  in  fmall  parties,  or  march-  Book  11. 
ing  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promifed  to  j^,, 
revifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement 
of  ftrength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
poiTeflion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  their  difcov^ries.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king 
and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit  and  fervices 
in  the  moft  advantageous  light  **. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  i^n* 
and  nin€ty-three,  and  fleering  towards  the 
eaft,  difcovered,  and  gave  names  to  moft  of 
the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
On  the  (ixth,  he  defcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon 
came  up  with  her,  after  a  feparation  of  more 
than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  tojuftify 
his  condu6l,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  courfe  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary 
winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  ftill  fufpeded 
His  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what 
he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as 
well  as  falfe,  was  fo  fenfible  that  this  was  not 
a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon  any  high 

.    ^  Oviedo  ap.  Ramufio,  iii.  p.  82,  E.     Herrera,  dec.  i. 
lib,  i.  c.  20.     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  34.. 

L  1  ftrain 
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Book  II.  drain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfadtlon 
i^p,.  '^^  ^his  junclion  with  his  confort,  which  deli- 
vered him  from  many  difquieting  apprehen- 
fions,  that  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he 
admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and  reftored 
him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  vifited  feveral  harbours 
in  the  ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no 
difcovery  of  any  importance. 


Refoives  tc       From  the  condicion  of  his  ffiips,  as  well  as 

return  to  -^  r  t 

Europe.  the  temper  of  his  men^  Columbus  now  found 
-ir  neceffary  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe, 
The  former,  having  fuffered  much  during  a 
voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length,  were  ex- 
-^  tremely  leaky.  The  latter  exprefled  the  utmofl 
impatience  to  revifit  their  native  country,  from 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  abfent,  and  where 
they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  unheard-of 
to  relate.  Accordingly,  on  the  fixteenth  of 
January,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards  the 
north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He 
had  on  board  fome  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
»  had  taken  from  the  different  iflands  which  he 
difcovered;  and  befides  the  gold,  which  was 
the  chief  objedt  of  refearch,  he  had  colleded 
fpecimens  of  all  the  produftions  which  were 
likely  to  become  fubjefts  of  commerce  in  the 

feveral 
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.leveral  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  Book  II. 
birds,    and    other    natural    curioficies,    which      ,^^3, 
might  attra6t  the  attention  of  the  learned,  or 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.     The  voyage 
was  profperous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues 
acrofs   the    Atlantic   Ocean,    when   the   wind  Avioienf 
began  to  rile,    and  continued    to  blow  with 
increafing  rage,  which  terminated  in  a  furious 
hurricane.     Every    expedient   that   the    naval 
Ikill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  devifs 
was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  the  fhips.    But 
it  was  impofiible  to  withftand  the  violence  of 
the  ftorm,  and  as  they  were  ftilV  far  from  any 
land,     deftruftion    leemed    inevitable.      The 
failors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty 
God,  to  the  invocation  of  faints,  to  vows  and 
charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  didates, 
or  fuperftition  fuggefts,  to  the  affrighted  rmud 
of  man.    No  profpecl  of  deliverance  appearing, 
they  abandoned  th'emfelves  to  defpair,  andex- 
pe6led  every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up- in 
the 'waves.     Befides  the  paflions  which  natu- 
rally agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind,  in 
fuch  awful  fituations,  when  certain  death,  in 
one  of  his  moft  terrible  forms,    is  before  it, 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diftrefs 
peculiar   to    himfelf.      He:  dreaded    that    all  The  con- 
knowledge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  lumbus. 
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Book  II.  he  had  made  was  now  to  perifh  y  mankind  wer© 
^""T^^T^"^  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  happy  fiiccefs  of 
his  fchemes,  and  his  own  name  would  defcend 
to  poilerity  as  that  of  a  rafh  deluded  advenr 
turer,  inftead  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  author  and  condu6lor  of  the 
moft  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever  b.een  under- 
taken, Thefe  refle6lions  extinguifhed  all  fenfe 
of  his  own  perfonal  danger.  Lefs  affefled 
with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  folicitous  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and 
achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabbin,  and  wrote, 
upon  parchment,  a  fhort  account  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  he 
had  taken,  of  the  fituation  and  riches  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the 
colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapt 
up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in 
a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  carefully 
Itopped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes, 
that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a 
depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world  % 


Takes  rtiei-        At  length  Providence  interpofed,  to  fave  a 

Azores?^     life  rcfervcd  for    other  fervices.     The    wind 

abated,  the  fea  became  calm,  and  on  the  even- 


*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  37.    Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  ii.  c.  i, 
2.     See  NOTE  XVI. 


ing 
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ing  of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  com-  Book  II, 
panions  difcovered  land ;  and  though  uncer-  j^^, 
tain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They 
foon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  weftern  ifles,  fubje6b  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  the 
governor,  in  which  Columbus  difplayed  no 
lefs  fpirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply 
of  frefh  provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed. 
One  circumitance,  however,  greatly  difquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  ap- 
pear 5  he  dreaded  for  fome  time  that  fhe  had 
foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had 
periihed :  afterwards,  his  former  fufpicions  re- 
curred, and  he  became  apprehenfive  that  Pin- 
zon  had  borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might 
reach  it  before  him,  and,  by  giving  the  firft 
account  of  his  difcoveries,  might  obtain  fome 
ihare  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores     ^e^-  «♦• 

.  Arrives  a.% 

as  foon  as  the  v/'eather  would  permit.  At  no-  Lifbon. 
great  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feemingly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftorm 
arofe,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence; 
and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days, 
and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  fhelter 
4  in 
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H93- 
Match  4. 


Book  II.  in  the  river  Tagus.  Upon  application  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  LilLon ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  envy 
which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguefe  to  feel, 
when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upon 
that  province  of  difcovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in 
its  firil  eiTay,  not  only  rivalling  but  eclipfmg 
their  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  diftindlion  due  to  a  man  who  had 
performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pedled.  The  king  adm^itted  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  treated  him  with  the  highefl  refpe6t, 
and  liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
his  voyage  with  admiration  mingled  with  re- 
gret. While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed 
the  fatisfadion  of  defcribing  the  importance 
of  his  difcoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to 
prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very 
perfons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  difgraceful  to 
themfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had 
lately  rejeded  them  as  the  projects  of  a  vifionary 
or  defigning  adventurer''. 


Returns  to 
SpaiA. 


Columbus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  to 
Spain,  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lifbon. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  40,  41.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
ii.  c.  5. 

po?t 
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port  of  Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven  days  Book  II. 
from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence  upon  his  j_,^^. 
voyage.  As  foon  as  his  fhip  was  difcovered 
approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  fnore^  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When 
the  profperous  iffue  of  it  was  known,  when 
they  beheld  the  ftrange  people,  the  unknown 
animals,  and  fingular  produdlions  brought  from 
the  countries  which  had  been  difcovered,  the 
efFufion  of  joy  was  general  and  unbounded. 
The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired ;  Co- 
lumbus was  received  at  landing  with  royal 
honours,  and  all  the  people,  in  folemn  pro-- 
cefTion,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven, 
which  had  fo  wonderfully  condu6led  and  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 
and  of  more  importance,  than  had  been  at- 
tempted in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of 
feeing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the 
tempeft  had  driven  far  to  the  north,  enter  the 
harbour. 


The  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  hi 
the  king  and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barce- 
lona,   of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.     Ferdinand 

and 


s  recep- 
tion. 
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Book  IL  and  Ifabella,  no  lefs  aflonifhed  than  delighted 
^""T^^T^  with  this  unexpected  event,  defired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  moft  refpeftful  and  flattering,  to 
repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own 
mouth,  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his 
extraordinary  fervices  and  difcoveries.  During 
his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded 
from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  every 
where  with  admiration  and  applaufe.  His  en- 
trance into  the  city  was  conduced,  by  order 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  with  pomp  fuitable 
to  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch  diftin- 
guifhing  luflre  to  their  reign.  The  people 
whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  marched 
lirft,  and  by  their  lingular  complexion,  the 
wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,  an  uncouth 
finery,  appeared  like  men  of  another  ipecies. 
Next  to  them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of 
gold,  fafhioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives, 
the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
dufl  of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers. 
After  thefe  appeared  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  difcovered  countries,  together  with 
their  curious  productions.  Columbus  himfelf 
clofed  the  proceflion,  and  attraCled  the  eyes  of 
all  the  fpeClators,  who  gazed  with  admiration 
on  the  extraordinary  man,  whofe  fuperior  faga- 
city  and  fortitude  had  condudled  their  country- 
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men,  by  a  route  concealed  from  paft  ages,  to  Book  II, 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand  j^^.^ 
and  Ifabella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal 
robes,  and  feated  upon  a  throne,  under  a  mag- 
nificent canopy.  When  he  approached  they 
flood  up,  and  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat 
upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a 
circumflantial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  de- 
livered it  with  a  gravity  and  compofure  no 
lefs  fuitable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Spanifh 
nation,  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  audience  in 
which  he  fpoke,  and  with  that  modefb  fimpli- 
city  which  charaflerifes  men  of  fuperior  minds ; 
who,  fatisfied  with  having  performed  great 
actions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  oilenta- 
tious  difplay  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had 
finilhed  his  narration,  the  king  and  queen, 
kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  new 
regions,  from  which  they  expelled  fo  many^ 
advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  kingdoms  fub~ 
jedt  to  their  government ''.  Every  mark  of 
honour  that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  fug- 
ged was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters 
patent  were  ilTued,  confirming  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in  the 

«  See  NOTE  XVII. 
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Book  II.    capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe  3  his  family 

^TT"""'    was  ennobled  5  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after 
*493* 

their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on 
every  occafion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpe6t 
paid  to  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  But  what 
pleafed  him  moil,  as  it  gratified  his  adive 
mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  obje6ls,  "Was 
an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma- 
ment of  fuch  force,  as  might  enable  him  not 
only  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  already  difcovered,  but  to  go  in  fearch 
of  thofe  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  flill 
confidently  expeded  to  find  \ 

/Lftonifii.  While  preparations  were  making  for  this 

'"^"^^'^        expedition,  the  fame  of  Columbus's  fuccefsful 

maniiind  at  Jr  •'  . 

his  difco-  voyao-e  fpread  over  Europe,  and  excited  gene- 
ral  attention.  The  multitude,  ftruck  with 
amazement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world 
had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event 
fo  much  above  their  conception.  Men  of 
fcience,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature, 
and  of  difcerning  the  efFe6ts,  of  this  great  dif- 
covery,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admi- 
ration and  joy.  They  fpoke  of  his  voyage 
with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another 
upon    their   felicity,    in  having   lived  at  the 

f  Life  of  Columbus,    c.  42,  45.      Herrera,   dec.  i. 

lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

period 


venes. 
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period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,,  the  Book  11. 
boundaries  of  human  knowledo;e  were  fo  much  ,  '7 
extended,  and  fuch  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and 
obfervation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to 
a  perfedl  acquaintance  with  the  flrudure  and 
prdducftions  of  the  habitable  globe  ^.  Various 
opinions  and  conje6lures  were  formed  concern- 
ing the  new-found  countries,  and  what  divi- 
fion  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Columbus 
adhered  tenacioully  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  they  fhould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe 
vafl  regions  in  Afia,  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  India.  This  fentiment  was 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  which  he  made 
concerning  the  productions  of  the  countries  he 
had  difcovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound 
in  India,  and  he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing 
famples  of  it  in  the  iflands  which  he  vifited,  as 
led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might 
be  found.  Cotton,  another  production  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  was  common  there.  The  pimento 
of  the  iflands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  Eaft-Indian  pepper.  He  miftook  a  root, 
fomewhat  refembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valu- 
able drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a 
plant  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ^.  The  birds 
brought  hpme  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 

g  P.  Mart,  epift.  133,  134,  135.     See  NOTE  XVIII. 
^  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  i.  c,  20.     Gomara  Hift.  c.  17. 
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Book  II.  fame  rich  plumage  which  diftinguifhes  thofe 
^^~  of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one  country 
appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile 
of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  thefe  circum- 
ilances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  feiem  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  were  confidered  as  a  part  of 
India.  In  confequence  of  this  notion^  the 
name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former 
agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  return '.  Even  after  the  error  which 
gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  dete6ted>  and  thd 
true  pofition  of  the  New  World  was  afcer- 
Difling^iifli.  tained,  the  name  has  remained^  and  the  appel- 
^o^"^the  lation  of  IVeft  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people 
of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians 
to  its  inhabitants. 


jjame 

Weft  Indie 


l>reparai  The  name  by  which  Columbils  diftinguiflicd 

feeond  '  ^  ^^^  countrics  which  he  had  difcovered  was  fo* 
Voyage.  inviting,  the  fpeeimens  of  their  riches  and  fer- 
tility, which  he  producedj  were  fo  confider- 
able,  and  the  reports  of  his  companions,  deli- 
vered frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural 
to  travellers,  fo  favourable,  as  to  excite  a 
wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprife  among  the  Spa- 

'  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  44. 

niards. 
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hiards.  Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval  Book  II, 
expeditions,  they  were,  impatient  to  fet  out  j^^^, 
upon  the  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every  rank 
folicited  to  be  employed.  Allured  by  the  valt 
profpedls  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and 
avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the 
navigation  intimidated  them.  Cautious  as  Fer- 
dinand was,  and  averfe  to  every  thing  new  or 
adventurous,  he  feems  to  have  catched  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjedls.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, preparations  for  a  fecond  expedition 
were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in 
Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed 
not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
fleet  confiftedof  feventeen  fhipsj  fomc  of  which 
were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen 
hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were  many  of 
iioble  families,  who  had  ferved  in  honourable 
flationsi  The  greater  part  of  thefe  being 
deflined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  conquefl 
or  fettlement,  with  all  kinds  of  European  do- 
meflic  animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as 
were  mofl  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the 
Wefl  indies,  with  utenfils  and  inftruments  of 
every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be 
moft  ufeful  in  an  infant  colony  ^. 

^  HerrerEj  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Life  pf  Columbus,  c.  45. 

Vol.  I.  M  .  But, 
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Book  II.        BuT^  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this 
1493.       ^^^^  ^^^^>  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  did  not  red 
^^spl'hwo    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^o  ^^^  poiTeffion  of  the  newly-difco- 
wor^'cor-   "^^^^^  countries  upon  its  operations  alone.    The 
froicd  by      example   of  the   Portuo-uefe,    as  well    as  the 
luperrcition  or  the  age^   made  it  necellary  to 
obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofe 
territories  which  they  wifhed  to  occupy.     The 
Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentative  of  Jefus 
Chrifl:,  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  domi- 
nion   over    all    the    kingdoms   of   the  earth. 
Alexander  VI.   a  pontiff  infamous    for  every 
crime    which    difgraces    humanity,    filled  the 
papal  throne  at  that  time.     As  he  was  born 
Ferdinand's    fubje6b,    and   very    folicitous    to 
fecure    the  protection   of  Spain,    in  order    to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemes 
in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was  extremely 
willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifh  monarchs.     By 
an  a6t  of  liberality  which  coft  him  nothing, 
and  that  ferved  to  eflablifli  the  jurifdidlion  and 
^^.^  pretenfions   of  the  papal  fee,    he    granted   in 

full   rio-ht  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella   all   the 

o 

countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had 
difcovered,  or  fhould  difcoverj  and,  in  virtue 
of  that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jefus 
Chrift,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of  Cailile 
vafi:  regions,  to  the  pofTefTion  of  which  he  him- 
felf  vvas  fo  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he 
2  was 
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was  unacquainted  with  their  fituation^  and  Book  II. 
ignorant  even  of  their  exiftence.  As  it  was  j^^j. 
neceflary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, he  appointed  that  a  line,  fuppofed  to 
be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues 
to  the  weilward  of  the  Azores,  Ihould  ferve 
as  the  limit  between  them  -,  and,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  bellowed  all  to  the  eafl  of 
this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguefe,  and 
all  to  the  weft  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards  ™.  Zeal 
for  propagating  the  Chriflian  faith  was  the 
confideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  folicit- 
ing  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander 
as  his  chief  motive  for  iiTuing  it.  In  order 
to  manifeil  fome  concern  for  this  laudable  ob- 
jed:,  feveral  friars,  under  the  diredion  of 
Father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apoflolical  vicar,  were  appointed  to 
accompany  Columbus,  and  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  inflrudlion  of  the  natives.  The 
Indians  whom  Columbus  had  brouo-ht  along; 
with  him,  having  received  fome  tinclure  of 
Chriflian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much 
Solemnity,  the  king  himfelf,  the  prince  his  fon, 
and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  court,  flianding  as 
their  godfathers.     Thofe  firll  fruits  of  the  Nev/ 

"^'  Flerrera,  dec.   i.   lib.  ii.  c.  4.     Torquemada  Moii. 
Ind.  lib.  xviii.  c,  3. 

M  2  World 
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Book  II.  World  have  not  been  followed  by  fuch  an  in- 
J493.       creafe  as  pious  men  wifhed,  and  had  reafon  to 
expedl. 

Second  voy-  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  zc^ 
Tumbus,  °'  quired  a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  com- 
pletely valid,  to  extend  their  difcoveries,  and 
to  eflablilli  their  dominion  over  fuch  a  vail  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded  the 
departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  revifit  the  colony  which 
he  had  left,  and  to  purfue  that  career  of  glory 
upon  which  he  had  entered.  He  fet  fail  from 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  touching  again  at  the  ifland  of 
Gomera,  he  fleered  farther  towards  the  fouth 
than  in  his  former  voyage.  By  holding  this 
courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  ileadily  the  benefit  of 
the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  was  carried  towards  a  large  clufter  of 
iflands,  fituated  confiderably  to  the  call  of  thofe 
which  he  had  already  difcovered*.  On  the 
T^ov.  2,  twenty-fixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Go- 
mera, he  made  land ".  It  was  one  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  or  Leeward  iflands^  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Defeada,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  crew  to  difcover  feme  part  of  the  New 

"  Oviedo  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  85.  B. 

World. 
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World.  After  this  he  vifited  fucceffively  Do-  Book  II. 
rninica,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  Antigua,  San  1493, 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral  other  iflands, 
fcattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
north-weft.  All  thefe  he  found  to  be  inhabited 
ty  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacanahari 
Jiad  painted  in  fuch  frightful  colours.  His 
defcriptions  appeared  not  to  have  been  exagge- 
rated. The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land 
without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  dif- 
covered  the  martial  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tives i  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  re- 
lics of  thofe  horrid  feafts  which  they  had  made 
ypon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  ftate  Arrives  at 
of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  fup-  Normal ^' 
ply  it  with  the  neceflaries  of  which  he  fuppofed 
it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  fray  in  any  of  thofe 
iflands,  and  proceeded  diredlly  to  Hifpaniola*', 
When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under 
the  command  of  Arada,  he  was  ailonillied  that 
none  of  them  appeared,  and  expedled  every 
moment  to  fee  them  running  with  tranfports  of 
joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen.     Full  of  fo-' 

°  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  15.  18.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  il. 
c.  7.     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  46,  &c. 

M  3  licitude 
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Book  11.  Hcitude  about  their  fafety,  and  foreboding  in 
j^c3.  his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  in- 
ftantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  from  whom  he 
might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But 
the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  de- 
molifhed,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken 
arms  and  utenfils  fcattered  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
garrifon  p.  While  the  Spaniards  were  fhedding 
tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari 

The  fate  of  arrived.     From  him  Columbus  received  a  par- 

the  men  .        ^  ..,^,  ir  i  • 

%vhom  he  ticular  detail  or  what  had  happened  after  his 
departure  from  the  ifland.  The  familiar  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards 
tended  gradually  to  diminifli  the  fuperflitious 
veneration  v/ith  which  their  firfl  appearance  had 
infpired  that  fimple  people.  By  their  own  in- 
difcretion  and  ill  condud,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily 
effaced  thofe  favourable  imprefTions,  and  foon 
convinced  the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the 
wants,  and  wcakneiTes,  and  paiTions  of  men. 
As  foon  as  the  powerful  reflraint  which  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus  impofed 
was  withdrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  re- 
gard for  the  officer  whom  he  had  invefled  with 
command.     Regardlefs  of  the  prudent  inllruc- 

P  Hill,  de  Cura  de  los  Palacios.  MS» 

tions 
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tlons  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  be-  Book  II. 
came  independent,  and  gratified  his  defires  ^^^j. 
without  controuL  The  gold,  the  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of 
thofe  licentious  opprefTors.  They  roamed  in 
fmall  parties  over  the  iiland,  extending  their 
rapacity  and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it. 
Gentk  and  timid  as  the  people  wer^e,  thofe  un- 
provoked injuries  at  length  exhaufted  their  pa- 
tience, and  rouzed  their  courage.  The  cazique 
of  Cibao,  whofe  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
infefted  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 
tained, furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them, 
while  they  ftraggled  in  as  perfect  fecurity  as  if 
their  conduCb  had  been  altogether  inofFenfive. 
He  then  alTembled  his  fubjecls,  and  furrounding 
the  fort,  fet  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  refl  periihed  in 
attempting  to  make  their  efcape  by  croffing  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  Guacanahari,  whom  all  their 
exa6lions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards, 
took  arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  protedt  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by 
which  he  was  flill  confined  ^, 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  His  prudent 
the  fufpicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  ^o"'^"*^* 

^  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  22,  &c.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii. 
c.  7.  9.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  49,  50, 

M  4  ^  with 
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Book  II.  with  refpefl  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanaharij  Co-h 
1493.  lumbus  perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a, 
proper  jun6lure  for  inquiring  into  his  condud 
with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  reje6led  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him 
to  feize  theperfon  of  that  prince,  and  to  revenge 
.  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attacking  his 
fubjedls.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity 
of  fecuring  the  friendfhip  of  fome  potentate  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fettlement 
which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving 
the  natives  to  unite  in  fome  defperate  attempt 
againfl  them,  by  fuch  an  ill-timed  and  unavail-^ 
ing  exercife  of  rigour.  Inflead  of  wafting  his 
time  in  punifhing  paft  wrongs,  he  took  precau^ 
tions  for  preventing  any  future  injury.  With 
this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more 
healthy  and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad, 
He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain 
near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon 
to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  com- 
mon fafety  depended,  the  houfes  and  ramparts 
were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  la^ 
hour,  as  to  afford  them  fhelter  and  fecurity. 
This  rifmg  city,  the  firft  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifa^ 
bella,  in  honour  of  his  patronefs  the  queen  of 
Caftile  r. 

'  Lifeof  Columbus,  c. 5 1.  Herrera,  dec.  i.lib.  ii.  c,  10. 
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In  carrying  on  this  necelTary  work,   Colum-  Book  II. 
bus  had  not  only  to  fuflain  all  the  hardlhips,       7'   ^ 
and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  ^^'''^"'^fent 

'     r  t        •  r    1        I  ot  his  fol- 

infant  colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  lowers. 
an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to  contend 
with  what  was  more  infuperable,  the  lazinefs, 
the  impatience,  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his 
followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inadivity  of  the  Spaniards 
feemed  to  increafe.  Many  of  them  were  gen- 
tlemen, unaccuflomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily 
labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife 
v/ith  the  fanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid 
and  exaggerated  defcriptions  of  their  country- 
men who  returned  from  the  firfl  voyage,  or  by 
the  miftaken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the 
country  which  he  had  difcovered  was  either  the 
Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir%  from 
which  Solomon  imported  thofe  precious  com- 
modities which  fuddenly  diiFufed  fuch  extraor- 
dinary riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when, 
inflead  of  that  golden  harveil  which  they 
had  expe6led  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains,  the 
Spaniards  faw  that  their  profped:  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  attained  but  by  the  flow  and  perfevering 
efforts  of  induilry,  the  difappointment  of  thofe 

s  P,  Martyr,  dec.  p.  29. 

chimerical 
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Book  II.  chimerical  hopes  occafioned  fuch  dejedlion  of 
mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and  led  to  general 
difcontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour 
to  revive  their  fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the  fpecimens  of 
gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
ifland.  They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the 
gradual  returns  which  the  former  might  yield, 
and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as  fcanty  and  incon- 
fiderable.  The  fpirit  of  difaffe<5lion  fpread, 
and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Hap- 
pily he  difcovered  it,  and  feizing  the  ring- 
leaders, punifhed  fome  of  them,  fent  others 
prifoners  into  Spain,  whither  he  difpatched 
twelve  of  the  iliips  which  had  ferved  as  tranf- 
ports,  with  an  earnefl  requeft  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions^ 


U94' 

into  the 
iiate  of  the 
couctry. 


Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifh  that  idle- 
nefs  which,  by  allowing  his  people  leifure  to 
brood  over  their  difappointment,  nourifhed  the 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral 
expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing 
officer,  to  vifit  the  diftrid  of  Cibao,  which  was 


*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii,  c.  lo,  ii. 
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laid  to  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  and  Book  II. 
followed  him  in  peiion  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops.  In  this  expedition,  he  difplayed  all  ^"'^^ 
the  pomp  of  military  magnificence  that  he  could 
exhibit,  in  order  to  flrike  the  imagination  of 
the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying, 
with  martial  mufic,  and  with  a  fmall  body  of 
cavalry  that  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  As  thofe  were  the  firll 
horfes  which  appeared  in  the  New  World,  they 
were  objeds  of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admxiration 
to  the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals 
themfelves,  were  unacquainted  with  that  vaft 
acceflion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired 
by  fubjedting  them  to  his  dominion.  They 
fuppofed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed, 
one  animal,  with  whofe  fpeed  they  were  afto- 
nifhed,  and  whofe  impetuofity  and  flrength  they 
confidered  as  irrefiflible.  But  while  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  infpire  the  natives  with  a  dread 
of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of 
gaining  their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered 
fcrupuloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
juftice  in  all  his  tranfactions  with  them,  and 
treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with 
humanity,  but  with  indulgence.  The  diflrid 
of  Cibao  anfwered  the  defcription  given  of  it  by 
the  natives.     It  was  mountainous  and  unculti- 

vatedj 
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Book  II.  yated,  but  in  every  river  and  brook  gold  was 
1494.  gathered  either  in  dufl  or  in  grains,  fome  of 
which  were  of  conliderable  fize.  The  Indians 
had  never  opened  any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold. 
To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and 
to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  com- 
^  plicated  for  their  talents  and  induflry,  and  they 
had  no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their 
ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  llretch  in 
order  to  obtain  it ".  The  fiTiall  quantity  of  that 
precious  metal  which  they  pofTefTed,  was  either 
picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  w'alhed 
from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall 
within  the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indica- 
tions, the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  country  contained  rich  treafure^  in  its 
bowels,  of  which  they  hoped  foon  to  be  m  afters'^. 
In  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  this  va- 
luable province,  Columbus  erefled  a  fmall 
fort>  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fome  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  coun- 
try produced  gold,  until  they  faw  it  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands  ''^ 

"  Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  p.  90.  A. 

"«'  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32. 

"^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.   Life  of  Columbus,  c. 

The 
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The  account  of  thole  promifing  appearances  Book  II. 
of  wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very      ,45^. 

feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony,  Jr^a^dfffff.^c! 

which  was  afFeded  with  diftrefTes  of  various  t'o"o^^^« 

colony  m- 

kinds.  The  (lock  of  provifions  which  had  been  "eafe. 
brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumed ; 
what  remained  was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the 
heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almoft 
unfit  for  ufe ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fm^all  a 
portion  of  ground,  and  with  fo  little  fkill,  that 
it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fuiiicient  for  their 
own  fubfiilence  j  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had 
hitherto  neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil, 
fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable  fruits  of  their  own 
induftry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  became 
afraid  of  perifhing  with  hunger,  and  were  re- 
duced already  to  a  fcanty  allowance.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  un- 
cultivated countries,  where  the  hand  of  induflry 
has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marfhes, 
and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  chan- 
nel, began  to  fpread  among  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  violence  and  unufual  lymptoms  of  thofe 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  againil  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  the  former  voyage,  who,  by 
their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hif- 
paniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a 
barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where  they  muft 

e  idler 
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Book  II.  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown 
i^^^,  diftempers.  Several  of  the  officers  and  perfons 
of  note,  inilead  of  checking,  joined  in  thofe 
feditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apofto- 
lical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  moft  turbulent  and 
outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eftabliili  fubordina- 
tion  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  Threats 
and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this 
purpofe;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to 
footh  the  malcontents  than  the  profpe6t  of  find- 
ing, in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  fuch  a  rich  ftore  of 
treafure  as  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  their 
fufferings,  and  efface  the  mem.ory  of  former 
difappointments. 

co]!)mtas         When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  con- 
attcmprs       ^^^.^  ^^^  ordcr  wcrc  fo  far  reftored,   that  he 

new  nilco- 

vtnes.  could  vcnturc  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus  re- 
folved  to  purfue  his  difcoveries,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thofe  new  countries 
with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication, 
were  connefted  with  any  region  of  the  earth  al- 
ready known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe,  hi- 
therto unvifited.  He  appointed  his  brother 
Don  Diego,  with  the  affiilance  of  a  council  of 
officers,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence ;  and 
gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to  Don 

Pedro 
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Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  vifit  the  Book  II. 
different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  endeavour  to  '    ^^7 
eftablifh  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among 
the  inhabitants.     Having  left  them  very  parti- 
cular inftruftions  with  refped  to  their  condu6l, 
he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  of  April,  with 
one  fhip  and  two  fmall  barks  under  his  com- 
mand.    During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoll  all  the  nume- 
rous hardfhips  to  which  perfons  of  his  profeflion 
are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.     As 
he  ranged  along  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Cuba^, 
he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Garden.    In  this 
unknown  courfe,  among  rocks  and  fhelves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  aflaulted  with 
furious  florms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almoil:  in- 
ceffant  between  the  tropics.    At  length  his  pro- 
vifions   fell   fhortj    his   crew,    exhaufled  with 
fatigue    as    v/ell    as    hunger,    murmured    and 
threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
moll  defperate  extremities  againfb  him.     Befet 
with   danger  in  fuch   various   forms,    he  was 
obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,    to  obferve 

■  r  Se'e  N  O  T  E  XIX. 

every 
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Book  II.  every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  ilTue 
1494.  every  order,  and  to  fuperintend  the  execution 
of  it.  On  no  occafion,  was  the  extent  of  his 
flcill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried* 
To  thefe  the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this 
unremitted  fatigue  of  body  and  intenfe  appli- 
cation of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
though  naturally  vigorous  and  robuft,  brought 
on  a  feverifh  diforder,  which  terminated  in  a 
lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  me- 
mory, and  had  almofl  proved  fatal  to  his  life 


z 


Sept.  17.  But,  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden 

^"i>^  findl    ^^T^otion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with 
his  brother    his  brothcr  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella,  occalioned 

Bartholo-  _    -   .   . 

mew  at  if^s-  fuch  a  flov/  of  fpiHts  as  contributed  greatly  to 
his  recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fince 
the  two  brothers,  whom  fimilarity  of  talents 
united  in  clofe  friendfhip,  had  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  during  that  long  period  there 
had  been  no  interCourfe  between  them.  Bar- 
tholomew, after  finiihing  his  negociation  in  the 
court  of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the 
way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  his 
brother  had  made  in  his  firfl  voyage,   and  that 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  54,  &c.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
ii.  c.  13,  14.    P.  Martyr,  dec,  p.  34,  &c. 

■    he 
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he  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  fecond  Book  II*, 
expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  j^^^^ 
him  to  purfue  his  journey  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
patch,  the  Admiral  had  failed  for  Hifpaniola 
before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  received  him  with  the  refpect  due  to  the 
neareft  kinfman  of  a  perfon  whofe  merit  and 
fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous;  and  as 
they  knew  what  confolation  his  prefence  would 
afford  to  his  brother,  they  perfuaded  him  to 
take  the  command  of  three  lliips,  which  they 
had  appointed  to  carry  provifions  to  the  colony 
at  Ifabella '. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  jun61:ure  The  indw^ 
when  Columbus  flood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  irmsVaind 
capable  of  afTifting  him  with  his  counfels,  or  Irl^f^'"'' 
of  dividing  with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of 
government.     For    although    the    provifions 
now  brought  from  Europe,    afforded  a  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calami- 
ties.of  famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  fufEcient  for  their 
fuitenance.    They  were  threatened  with  another 
danger,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the  return 
of  fcarcity,   and  which  demanded  more  imme- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  «.  15, 
Vote  I.  N  diate 
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Book  IT.  diate  attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbus  leave 
the  iiland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the 
foldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordination, 
fcorned  all  rellraint.  Inftead  of  conforming  to 
the  prudent  inftru6tions  of  Columbus,  they  dif- 
perfed  in  ftraggling  parties  over  the  ifland, 
lived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted 
their  provifions,  feized  their  women,  and  treated 
that  inofFenfive  race  of  men  with  all  the  info- 
lence  of  military  oppreffion  \ 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpecb  that 
their  fufFerings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the 
voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  fub- 
mitted  in  filence,  and  diffembled  their  forrowj 
but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be 
as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with 
ramparts.  They  had  ere6led  forts  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  feveral 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to 
vifit  the  country,  but  to  fettle  in  it.  Though 
the  number  of  thofe  ilrangers  was  inconfider- 
able,  th.e  ftate  of  cultivation  among  this  rude 
people  was  fo  imperfedl:,  and  in  fuch  exa6t  pro- 
portion to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was 

*  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p,  47. 

with 
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with  difficulty  they  could  afford  fubfiftence  td   Book  II. 
their  new  gueils.     Their  own  mode  of  life  was  '~  2494. 
fo  indolent  and  inacStive,  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate fo  enervating,,   the  conflitution  of  their 
bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unaccuftomed' 
to   the   laborious   exertions  of  induftry,    that 
they  were  fatisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food 
amazingly  fmall.     A  handful  of  maize,  or  a 
little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  the  caflada- 
root,    was   fufficient  to  fupport  men,    whofe 
ftrength  and  fpirits  were  not  exhaufted  by  any 
vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.     The 
Spaniards,  though  the  mod  abflemious  of  all 
the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them  ex- 
ceflively  voracious.     One  Spaniard  confumed 
as  much  as  feveral  Indians.     This  keennefs  of 
appetite  furprifed  them  fo  much,  and  feemed 
to  them  to  be  fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed 
the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country,  be- 
caufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requi- 
fite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  defire  of  food, 
and  had  come  among  them  in  queft  of  nourifh- 
ment"".     Self-prefervation  prompted  them  to 
wifh  for  the  departure  of  guefbs  who  wafted  fo 
fad  their  flender  ftock  of  provifions.     The  in- 
juries which  they  fuffered,  added  to  their  im- 
patience for  this  event.     They  had  long  ex- 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  li^.  ii,  c.  17. 

N  2  pedled 
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Book  II.  pe6led  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their 
1494,  own  accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in 
order  to  avert  the  deftruclion  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption 
of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  op- 
preflbrs,  it  was  neceflfary  to  afTume  courage, 
to  attack  thofe  formidable  invaders  with  united 
force,  and  drive  them  from  the  fettlements  of 
which  they  had  violently  taken  pofleflion. 

War  with  SucH  wcre  the  fentiments  which  univerfally 
*"'  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus 
returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree 
of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures,  formed 
to  fufi^er  and  fubmit,  feemed  hardly  fufceptible, 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders 
to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the  caziques 
had  already  furprifed  and  cut  ofl^  feveral  fl:rag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger 
united  the  Spaniards,  aad  re-efl:abliflied  the 
authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profpeft 
of  fafety  but  in  committing  themfelves  to  his 
prudent  guidance.  It  was  now  neceflfary  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of  which 
asrainfl:  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatefl:  folicitude.  Unequal 
as  the  conflidt  may  feem,  between  the  naked 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  armed  with 
J  clubs. 
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clubs,  flicks  hardened  in  the  fire, '  wooden  Sook  II. 
fwords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints;  ,454. 
and  troops  accuflomed  to  the  difcipline,  and 
provided  with  the  inflruments  of  deflrudion 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation 
of  the  Spaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt 
from  danger.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  na- 
tives in  number,  compenfated  many  defedls. 
An  handful  of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a 
whole  nation.  One  adverfe  event,  or  even  any 
unforefeen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the 
war,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Con- 
fcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inflantly 
afTembled  his  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  number.  Difeafes,  engendered  by 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  had 
raged  among  them  with  much  violence ;  expe- 
rience had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of 
curing  thefe,  or  the  precautions  rcquifite  for 
guarding  againfl  them ;  two-thirds  of  the  ori- 
ginal adventurers  were  dead,  and  manyof  thofe 
who  furvived  were  incapable  of  fervice%  The  Marth^zA, 
body  which  took  the  field  confifled  only  of  two 
hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  large 
dogs ;  and  how  flrange  foever  it  may  feem,  to 
mention  the  lafl  as  compofing  part  of  a  mili- 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  6i, 

N  J  tary 
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Book  IL  tary  forc^,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  lead  for- 
^  1405  ~^  rnidable  and  deftructive  of  the  whole,  when  em- 
ployed againft  naked  and  timid  Indians.  All 
the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  ex- 
cepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  to  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faflnefTes  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  take 
their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  moft  open 
plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  perceive  their  error,  or  to  alter 
thel^r  pofition.  He  attacked  them  during  the 
night,  when  undifciplined  troops  are  leaft  ca- 
pable of  acling  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  victory.  The 
conflernation  with  which  the  Indians  were  filled 
by  the  noife  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire-arms, 
by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  onfet  of  the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they 
threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled  without  at- 
tempting refiflance.  Many  were  flain;  more 
were  taken  prifoners^  and  reduced  tofervitude*'; 
and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft  intimidated, 
that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned  them- 

^  Sec  N  O  T  E  XX. 

felves 
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felves  to  defpair,  relinquifhing  all  thoughts  of  Book  II. 
contending  with  aggrefTors  whom  they  deenaed      ,^53. 
invincible. 


Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  a  tax  im. 
marching  through  the  ifland,  and  in  fubjecling  them."^'^^ 
it  to  the  Spanifh  government,  without  meeting  ' 
with  any  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  difrridls 
where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quar- 
terly as  much  gold  dud  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell; 
from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  Thfs 
was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and 
ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exa6lions  ftill  more 
intolerable.  Such  an  impoficion  was  extremely 
contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Columbus  had 
hitherto  inculcated  with  refped  to  the  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on 
in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  jundlure,  in  order 
to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  opera- 
tions, which  conflrained  him  to  depart  from  his 
own  fyftem  of  adminiftration.  Several  unfa- 
vourable accounts  of  his  condu6l,  as  well  as  of 
the  countries  difcovered  by  him,  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  Spain.  Margarita  and  Father 
Boyl  were  now  at  court ;  and  in  order  to  juftify 
their  own  condu6i:>  or  to  gratify  their  refent- 

N  4  menti 
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Book  II.  ment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention  for 
J4a5.  every  opportunity  of  fpreading  infinuations  to 
his  detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed 
his  growing  reputation  and  power  with  envious 
eyes.  Fonfeca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who 
was  intruded  with  the  chief  direction  of  Indian 
affairs,  had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  Columbus,  for  fome  reafon  which  the 
contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned,  that 
he  liltened  with  partiality  to  every  inventive 
againft  him.  It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended 
flranger,  unpraflifed  in  courtly  arts,  to  coun- 
tera6l  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies. 
Columbus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method 
of  fupporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  filencing 
all  his  adverfaries.  He  mufl  produce  fuch  a 
quantity  of  gold,  as  would  not  only  juflify 
what  he  had  reported  with  refpe6t  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  to  perfevere  in  profecuting  his 
plans.  The  necelTity  of  obtaining  it,  forced 
him  not  only  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the 
Indians,  but  to  exad  payment  of  it  with  extreme 
rigour ;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  his 
deviating  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildnefs  an4 
humanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that 
unhappy  people^, 

•  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  ii.  c.  17, 

The 
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The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which  Book  II. 
the  Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  ~g. 
the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  ^f'^i^f^^* 
mofl  intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accuilomed  «»earwe. 
to  pafs  their  days  in  a  carelefs,  improvident 
indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  re- 
gular and  perfevering  exertion  of  induftry,  and 
felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  reftraint  upon  their  li- 
berty, that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which 
demonftrates  the  excefs  of  their  impatience  and 
defpair.  They  formed  a  fcheme  of  flarving 
thofe  opprelTors  whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to 
expel;  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained with  refpecl  to  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  execution  of 
it  to  be  very  pradicable.  With  this  view,  they 
fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agriculture; 
they  fowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots 
of  the  manioc  which  were  planted,  and  retiring, 
to  the  mofl  inacceflible  parts  of  the  mountains, 
left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies. 
This  defperate  refolution  produced  in  fome  de- 
gree the  efFeds  which  they  expeded.  The 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want ;  but 
they  received  fuch  feafonable  fupplies  of  provi- 
fions  from  Europe,  and  found  fo  many  re- 
fources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  induftry, 
that  they  fufFcred  no  great  lofs  of  men.     The 

wretched 
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Book  II.  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of  their  own 
J495.  ill-concerted  policy.  A  vaft  multitude,  fhut 
up  among  barren  mountains,  without  any  food 
but  the  fpontaneous  produ6tions  of  the  earth, 
foon  felt  the  utmoft  diflrefles  of  famine.  This 
brought  on  contagious  difeafes;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  months,  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  perifhed,  after 
experiencing  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms  '. 

Intrigues  BuT  whilc  Columbus  was  thus  fuccefsfully 

Sbus  in'  eflablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanifli  gran- 
spain?''  "^  ^^"^  i"  t^^  N^w  World,  his  enemies  laboured 
with  unwearied  afTiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  fervices  and 
fufferings  he  was  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
Hiips  unavoidable  in  a  new  fettlement,  the  ca- 
lamities occafioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate, 
the  difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown 
feas,  were  all  reprefented  as  the  fruits  of  his 
reftlefs  and  inconfiderate  ambition.  His  pru- 
dent attention  to  preferve  difcipline  and  fubor- 
dination  was  denominated  excefs  of  rigour;  the 
punifhments  which  he  infli6led  upon  the  muti- 
nous and  diforderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty. 
Thefe  accufations  gained  fuch  credit  in  a  jealous 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.  Life  of  Columbus,  c. 
61.  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzon  Hid.  Novi  Orbis, 
Ub.  i.  c.  9.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  4^. 

court^i 
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court,  that  a  commilTioner  was  appointed  to  re-  Book  11. 
pair  to  Hifpaniola,  and  to  infpedt  into  the  con-  j.^. 
diidl  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation 
of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  the  perfon  to  whom  this  import- 
ant truil  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice 
they  feem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the 
obfequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  their  in- 
terefl,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  ftation, 
PuflTed  up  with  fuch  fudden  elevation,  Aguado 
difplayed,  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  all  the 
frivolous  felf-importance,  and  afbed  with  all  ' 
the  difgufting  infolence,  which  are  natural  to 
little  minds,  when  raifed  to  unexpe6led  dignity, 
or  employed  in  funclions  to  which  they  are  not 
equal.  By  liftening  with  eagernefs  to  every 
accufation  againft  Columbus,  and  encouraging 
not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even 
the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  he  fomented  the  fpirit  of  difTen- 
tion  in  the  ifland,  without  eilablifhing  any  re- 
gulation of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  re- 
drefs  the  many  wrongs,  with  the  odium  of 
which  he  wiihed  to  load  the  admiral's  admini- 
ftration.  As  Columbus  felt  fenfibly  how  humi- 
liating his  fituation  muft  be,  if  he  fhould  re- 
main in  the  country  while  fuch  a  partial  in- 
fpeclor  obferved  his  motions,  and  controuled 
his  jurifdidlion,  he  took  the  refolution  of  re- 
turning 
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Book  II.  turning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account 
J495.  of  all  his  tranfadlions,  particularly  with  refpedt 
to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  his 
adverfaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  from 
whofe  juflice  and  difcernment  he  expeded  an 
equal  and  a  favourable  decifion.  He  com- 
mitted the  adminiftrarion  of  affairs,  during  his 
1496,  /  abfence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother, 
with  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  By  a  choice  lefs  fortunate,  and 
which  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to 
the  colony,  he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chiel* 
juflice,  with  very  extenfive  powers  ^. 

Retomsto  In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a 
^**°*  courfe  different  from  that  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  former  voyage.  He  fleered  almofl  due 
eaft  from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty- 
two  degrees  of  latitude  5  as  experience  had  not 
yet  difcovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  of  flretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  the  fouth-wefl  winds.  By  this  ill- 
advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defect  in 
naval  fkill,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fatigue 
and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  ilruggle  with  the 

s  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

trade- 
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trade-winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  Bock  II. 
the  eaft  between  the  tropics.  Notwithftanding  ,496. 
the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  of  fuch  a  na- 
vigation, he  perfifted  in  his  courfe  with  his 
ufual  patience  and  firmnefs,  but  made  fo  little 
way,  that  he  was  three  months  without  feeing 
iand.  At  length,  his  provifions  began  to  fail, 
the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  allowance  of 
fix  ounces  of  bread  a-day  for  each  perfon.  The 
admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meaneft  failor. 
But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained 
the  humanity  which  diftinguilhes  his  charader, 
and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  earnell  folicita- 
tions  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofed  to 
feed  upon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  v/ere 
carrying  over,  and  others  infifted  to  throw 
them  over- board,  in  order  to  leflen  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  fmall  Hock.  He  reprefented^ 
that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced  by  a 
common  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with 
themfelves,  and  intitled  to  fhare  an  equal  fate. 
His  authority  and  remonftrances  diflipated  thofc 
wild  ideas  fuggefted  by  defpair.  Nor  had  they 
time  to  recur,  as  he  came  loon  within  fight  of 
the  coafl  of  Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  fuf- 
ferings  ended  **. 

*»  Herrera,  dec.  !•  lib.  iii.  c.  x.    Life  of  Columbus,  c. 
64. 

Co;.UMBUS 
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Book  II.  CoLUMBus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modefl: 
^^7  but  determined  confidence  of  a  man  confcious 
tioo"here  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^^  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fervices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed 
of  their  own  facility  in  lending  too  favourable 
an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
received  him  with  fuch  diflinguifhed  marks  of 
refped,  as  covered  his  enemies  with  fhame; 
Their  cenfures  and  calumnies  were  no  more 
heard  of  at  that  jundture.  The  gold,  the  pearls, 
the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value 
which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully  to 
refute  what  the  malcontents  had  propagated 
with  refpefb  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By 
reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofing 
a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecured  to 
Spain  a  large  acceffion  of  new  fubjedts,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be 
confiderable*  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  afource  of  wealth  flill  more 
copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpe6bed  as 
thofe  advantages  were,  Columbus  reprefented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquilitions, 
and  as  the  earned  of  more  important  difcoveries, 
which  he  Hill  meditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he 
had  already  made  would  condu6l  him  with  eafe 
and  certainty'. 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  65.    Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  in. 
c.  i« 

The 
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The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thefe  cir-  Book  II. 
cumftances   made  fuch   impreffion,    not  only      i^^e! 
upon  Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  ^^med  for 
of  being  the  patronefs  of  all  Columbus's  enter-  the  more  re. 
prifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who  having  biinimentof 
originally  exprefled  his  difapprobation  of  his  ^*^°°"^* 
fchemes,  was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs, 
that  they  refolved  to  fupply  the  colony  in  Hif- 
paniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a  permanent  eftablifhment,  and  to  furniili  Co- 
lumbus with  fuch  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed 
to  fearch  for  thofe  new  countries,   of  whofe 
exiftence  he   feemed   to  be   confident.      The 
mcafures  moil  proper  for  accomplilhing  both 
thefe  deflgns  were  concerted  with  Columbus. 
Difcovery  had  been  the  fole  obje6l  of  the  firft 
voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  though,  in  the 
fecond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  for  that  purpofe  had  either  been 
infufficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  un- 
forefeen  calamities  arifing  from  various  eaufes. 
Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular  co- 
lony, that  might  ferve  as  a  model  in  all  future; 
eftablifhments.  Every  particular  was  confidered 
with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a, 
fcrupulous  accuracy.     The  precife  number  of 
adventurers  who  fhould  be  permitted  to  embark 
was  fixed.     They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 
2  and 
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Book  II.  and  profefllons  j  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
^"■"■[^J^  eflablilhed,  according  to  their  ufefulnefs  and 
the  wants  of  the  colony.  A  fuitable  number  of 
women  was  to  be  chofen  to  accompany  thefe 
new  fettlers.  As  it  was  the  firil  obje6t  to  raife 
provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  food 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a 
confiderable  body  of  hufbandmen  was  to  be 
carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no 
conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofe 
produ6lions  of  the  New  World  which  have  fince 
yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  enter- 
tained fanguine  hopes  with  refped  to  the  riches 
contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difco- 
vercd,  a  band  of  workmen,  fkilled  in  the  va- 
rious arts  employed  in  digging  and  refining  the 
precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  thefe  emi- 
grants were  to  receive  pay  and  fubfiilence  for 
Ibme  years,  at  the  public  expence  ^, 

Adefeftin       Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and 
"•  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.    But  as  it  was 

forefeen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had 
been  fatal  to  fo  many  of  their  countrymen,  Co- 
lumbus propofed  to  tranfport  to  Hifpaniola 

^  Hexrera,  dec.  i .  lib,  iii.  c.  z, 

fuch 
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fuch  malefaetors  as  had  been  convl6ted  of  ^^o'^^I- 
Crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  lefs  j^gs. 
atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  offenders  ufually  fent 
i6  the  gallies,  fhould  be  condemned  to  labour 
in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.  This 
advice,  given  without  due  refledion,  was  as 
inconfiderately  adopted.  The  prifons  of  Spain 
were  drained,  in  order  to  colle6h  members  for 
the  intended  colony  -,  and  the  judges  were  in- 
ftrudled  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences»  ,. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  fuch  materials,  that 
the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deflined  to  be 
permanent,  fhould  be  laid.  Induftry,  fobriety, 
patience,  and  mutual  confidence  are  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettlement,  where 
purity  of  morals  muft  contribute: 'm.ore  tow^ards 
eflablifhing  order,  than  the  operation  or  autho- 
rity of  laws.  But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of 
what  is  corrupt  is  admitted  into  the  original 
conftitution  of  the  political  body,  tlie  vices  of 
thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  will  pro- 
bably infecl  the  whole,  and  mufl  certainly  be 
productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effeds. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and 
the  other  European  nations  having' fucceflively 
imitated  the  pra6lice  of  Spain  in  this  parti- 
cular, pernicious  confequences  have  followed 
Vol,  I.  O  ifi 
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Book  II.   in  their  fettlements^  which  can  be  imputed  t© 

r496. 


no  other  caule  K 


Evecnted  Though    Columbus   obtained,    with    great 

""  ''''^'■^  facility  and  difpatch,  the  royal  approbation  of 
every  meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed^ 
his  endeavou'/s  to  carry  them  into  execution 
were  fo  long  retarded 5,  as  muft  have  tired  out 
the  patience  of  any  man,  lefs  accuflomed  to 
encounter  and  to  furmount  difficulties^  Thofe 
delays  were  occafioned  partly  by  that  tedious 
formality  and  fpirit  of  procrailination,  v/ith 
which  the  Spaniards  conduct  bufinefs;  and 
partly  by  the  exhaufted  flate  of  the  treafury, 
which  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  celebrat- 
ing the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella's 
only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auilria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  Philip 
archduke  of  Aufrria ""  ^  but  muft  be  chiefly  im- 
puted to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's 
enemies.  Afionifhed  at  the  reception  which 
he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and  overawed  by 
his  pre  fence,  they  gave  way,  for  fome  time,,  to 
a  tide  of  favour  too  ilrong  for  them  to  oppofe. 
Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inveterate  to 

'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.     Touron  Hiit.   Gener. 
de  rAmerique,  i.  p.  51. 
"^  P.  Martyr,  epift.  i68. 

remain 
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remain  long  inaflive.  Tlicy  refumed  their  Book  IT. 
operations,  and  by  the  afliilance  of  Fonfeca,  the  1496, 
ininifler  for  Indian  aiTairs^  who  was  now  pro- 
moted to  the  biihopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw 
in  fo  many  obilacles  to  protracl  the  prepara- 
tions for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapfed  before  he "  could  procure  two  fnips  to 
carry  over  a  part  of  the  fupplies  deftined  for 
the  colony,  and  almoft  two  years  were  fpent 
before  the  fmjall  fquadron  was  equipped  of 
which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the  command  °. 

This  fquadron  confifted  of  fix  fliips  only,  _  '49^" 

^  .         .  -^  "^        Third  voy-> 

of  no  great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  pro-  ageofco- 
vided  tor  a  iono;  or  dangerous  navip-ation. 
The  voyage  which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a 
courfe  different  from  any  he  had  undertaken. 
As.  he  was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fertile 
regions  of  India  lay  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  thofe 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  he  pro- 
pofed,  as  the  mofl  certain  method  of  finding 
out  thefe,  to  fcand  diredly  fouth  from  the 
Canary  or  Cape  de  Vcrd  iflands,  until  he  came 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  then  to  flretch 
to  the  weft  before  the  favourable  wind  for  fuch 
a  courfe,  which  blows  invariably  between  the 
tropics.    With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  and  touched  May  30. 

°  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  6^* 
°  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ill.  c.  9. 

O  2  firll: 
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f]t\x  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de 
Vcrd  iflands.     From  the  former  he  difpatched 
three  of  his  fhips  \vith  a  fupply  of  provifions 
for  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola :  with  the  other 
three,    he   continued  his  voyage  towards   the 
foiith.     No  remarkable  occurrence  happened 
until  they  arrived  v/ithin  five  degrees  of  the 
July  19.       line.     There  they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  heat  became  fo  excefiive,  that 
many  of  their  wine  caflcs  burft,  the  liquor  in 
others  foured,  and  their  provifions  corrupted  p. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo  far 
to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  fhips  would 
take  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  the  reality 
of  what  the   ancients  had  taught  concerning 
the  deflruftive  cjualities  of  that  torrid  region 
of  the  globe.     They  were  relieved,    in  fome 
meafure,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall 
of  rain.     This,  however,  though  fo  heavy -and 
unintermitting  that  the  men  could  hardly  keep 
the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  heat.     The  admiral,  who  with  his 
ufual  vigilance  had  in  perfon  dire6led  every 
operation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
was  fo  much  exhaufled  by  fatigue  and  want 
of  fleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the 
gout,    accompanied  with  a  fever.     All  thefe 

P  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  70. 

circum- 
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circumftances  conftralned  him  to  yield  to  the  ^^^J^ 
importunities    of   his  crew,    and  to   alter   his       j^i^g. 
courfe  to   the   north  wefb,    in   order  to  reach 
Ibme  of  the  Caribbee  iilands^  where  he  might 
refitj  and  be  fupplied  v/ith  provifions. 


On  the  firfl:  of  Auguft,  the  man  fbationed  in  Difcovers 
the  round  top  furprifed  them  with  the  joyful  nentorA- 
cry  of  land.     They  fbood  towards  it,  and  dif- 
covered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  ad- 
miral called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  flill  retains. 
It  lies  on  the  coail  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.    This,  though  a  river  only  of  the 
third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World, 
far  furpafles  any  of  the  ftreams  in  our  hemi- 
fphere.     It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water,    and  rufhes  into  it  with  fuch 
impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide, 
which  on    that    coafl  rifes  to   an    uncommon 
height,    their  collifion  occafions   a  fweli    and 
agitation  of  the  waves  no  lefs  furprifing  than 
formidable.      In   this   conflicl',    the  irrefiilibk 
torrent  of   the  river  fo  far  prevails,    that  it 
frelhens  the  ocean  manv  leagues  with  its  flood  \ 
Columbus,     before     he    could    perceive    the 
danger,    was  entangled    among  thofe  adverfc 
currents  and  tempeituous  v/aves,   and  it  was 
with    the    utmoft    difficulty    that    he    efcaped 

^  Gumilla  Hift,  de  rOrenoquej  torn,  i,  p.  14. 

O  3  thorough 
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Book  II.  through  a  narrow  ilrait,  which  a'ppeared  fo 
1498.  tremendous,  -that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del 
Drago.  As  foon  as  the  conflernation  which 
this  occafioned  permitted  him  to  reQed:  upon 
the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  extraordinary, 
he  difcerned  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  juflly  concluded,  that  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fuppiied  by  any  iiland,  but  m.uft  flow 
through  a  country  of  imxmenfe  extent,  and  of 
confequence,  that  he  was  nov/  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objedl 
of  his  willies  to  difcover.  Full  of  this  idea, 
he  flood  to  the  weft  along  the  coafc  of  thofe 
provinces  which  are  now  knov/n  by  the  names 
of  Paria  and  Curnana.  He  landed  in  feveral 
places,  and  had  feme  intercourfe  with  the 
people,  who  refembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in 
their  aopearance  and  manner  of  life.  They 
wore,  as  ornaments,  fmall  plates  of  gold,  and 
pearls  of  confiderablc  value,  which  they  w^il- 
lingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They 
feemed  to  polTefs  a  better  underftanding,  and 
greater  courage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands.  The  country  produced  four-footed 
animals  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  fowls  and  fruits  "■.     The  admiral  was 

•■  Herrern,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  ic,  11.     Life  of  Co- 
lumbus, c.  66—73, 

fo 
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fo  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,    ^ook  il. 
that  with  the  warm  enthufiafm  of  a  difcoverer,        ^^.^g^ 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradife  defcribed  in 
Scripture,  which  the  Alinighty  chofe  for  the 
refidencc  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence 
that  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a  habitation  \ 
Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  dif- 
covering  to  mankind  the  exiftence  of  a  New 
World,  but  made  confid-erabk  progrefs  tov/ards 
a  perfecL  knowledge  of  it,   and  was  the  firil 
man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vaft 
continent  which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of  their 
€mpire,    and  the  fource   of  their  treafures  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe*     The  fhattered  con- 
dition of  his  fhips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his 
own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience 
of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  purfuing  his 
difcoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  neceflary 
to    bear    away  for  Hifpaniola.      In    his   way    ' 
thither  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cubagua 
and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  re- 
markable for    their  pearl-fiiliery.     When    he    Aug.  3<^ 
arrived  at  Flifpaniola,    he  was  wafted  to   an 
€Xtrem-e  degree  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs  -,  but 
found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fjch  a  iituation, 
as  afforded  him  no  profped  of  enjoying  that 
repofe  of  v/hich  he  frood  fo  much  in  need, 

=  Herrera,   dec.   i.  lib.  iil.   c   12,      Gomara,    c.   84, 
Sc€  NOTE  XXI, 

O  4  Many 
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Book  II.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that 
1498.  country  during  his  abfence.  His  brother,  the 
panbb  fn^"  ^^^^^^^^^^o.  111  confcquencc  of  an  advice  which 
hisariivai  thc  admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had 
removed  the  colony  from  Ifabella  to  a  more 
commodious  ilation,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  ifland,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ",  which  vv^as  long  the  moil  confiderable 
European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
feat  of  the  fupreme  courts  in  the  Spanifh  domi^ 
nions  there.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
eilabliihed  in  this  new  fettlement,  the  adelan- 
tado,  that  they  might  neither  languifh  in  in-^ 
activity,  nor  have  leifure  to  form  new  cabals, 
marched  into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  vifited  or  reduced  to 
obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable  to  re- 
fill, they  fubmitted  every  where  to  the  tribute 
v/hich  he  impofed.  But  they  foon  found  the 
burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as 
they  were  by  the  fuperior  power  of  their  op-^ 
prefibrs,  they  took  arms  againfl  them.  Thofe 
infurreclions,  however^  Avere  not  formidable, 
A  conflict  with  timid  and  naked  Indians  v/as 
neither  danoerous  nor  of  doubtful  ifTue. 


'£d' 


Mutiny  of         BuT   while   the   adelantado   was    employed 
againli;  them  in  the  field,    a  mutiny,    of  an 

"  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  56. 

afpe6l 
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afpedt  far  more  alarming,  broke  out  among  Book  II. 
the  Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  j^^g. 
Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in  a 
ftation  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  A 
turbulent  and  inconliderate  ambition  precipi- 
tated him  into  this  defperate  meafure,  fo  un- 
becoming his  rank.  The  arguments  which  he 
employed  to  feduce  his  countrymen  were  frivo- 
lous and  ill-founded.  He  accufed  Columbus 
and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and  feve- 
rity ;  he  pretended  that  they  aimxd  at  ellablifh- 
ing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  country ; 
he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  they  might  more  eafily  reduce  the  re- 
mainder to  fubjeclion  -,  he  reprefented  it  as  un- 
worthy of  Caililians,  to  remain  the  tame  and 
paffive  Haves  of  three  Genoefe  adventurers. 
As  men  have  always  a  propenfity  to  impute 
the  hardlhips  of  v/hich  they  feel  the  prefTure, 
to  the  mifcondu{5l  of  their  rulers ;  as  every 
nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and 
exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinuations 
made  a  deep  impreiTion  on  his  countrymen. 
His  charadler  and  rank  added  weight  to  them. 
A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms 
againll  the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  feized 

the 
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Book  II.  the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  endea- 
^■"^^37^  voured  to  furprife  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo. 
This  was  preferved  by  the  vigilance  and  courage 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers 
v/ere  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xara- 
gua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  difclaim 
th^  adelantado's  authority  themfelves,  but  ex- 
cited the  Indians  to  throv/  oft  the  yoke ''. 

Such  was  the  diflra^led  ftate  of  the  colony 
when  Columbus  landed  at  St.  Dom.ingo.  He 
was  aftoniihed  to  find  that  the  three  fhips  v/hich 
he  had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not 
yet  arrived.  By  the  unfKilfulnefs  of  the  pilots, 
and  the  violence  of  currents^,  they^had  been 
carried  a  hundred  and  fixty  mules  to  the  well 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  ihelter  in 
a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where 
Roldan  and  his  feditious  followers  wxre  can- 
toned. Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the 
commanders  of  the  ihips  his  infurredlion  againft 
the  adelantado,  and  employing  his  iitmofl  ad- 
drefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  fhore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new 
fettlers  whom  they  brought  over;,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It 
required  but  few  argum.ents   to  prevail   with 

"■"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  5  —  8.     Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  74—77,     Gomara,  c.  23.     P.  Martyr,  p.  yS, 

thofc 
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thofe  men  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  They  were  ^ook  II. 
the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idle-  j^^g. 
nefs,  licentioufnefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  courfe 
of  life  nearly  refem/bling  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accuilomed.  The  commanders  of 
the  fnips  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their 
imprudence  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their 
men,  flood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got 
fafe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral ; 
but  their  ftock  of  proviiions  was  fo  vv^afled 
during  a  voyage  of  fuch  long  continuance,  that 
they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony''. 

By  this  jundion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold  Compofed 
and  ciefperate  afibciates,    Roldan   became  ex-  dL"con'-'" 
tremely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in  iumbtL^°' 
his  demands.     Columbus,  though  filled  with 
refentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and  highly  exaf- 
perated  by  the  infolence  of  his  followers,  made 
no  haile  to  take  the  field.     He  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil 
•war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the 
power  and  ftrength  of  both  mull  be  fo  m.uch 
wafted,  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy 
to  unite  and  complete  their  dellruclion.     At 
the  fam.e  time,   he  obferved,    that  the  preju- 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  C;  12,     Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  78,  79. 
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Book  II.   dices  and  paffions  which  incited  the  rebels  to 

^"""^C,    '  take  arms,  had  fo  far  infedled  thofe  who  Hill 
1496.  ' 

adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  ad- 
verfe,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.     From  fuch 
fentiments,  with  refpe6t  to  the  public  interefb, 
as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  fituation, 
he  chofe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.     By 
a  feafonable  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon 
to  fuch  as  fhould  merit    it    by  returning  to 
their  duty,  he  made  imprelTion  upon  fome  of 
the  malcontents.     By  engaging  to  grant  fuch 
^as  Ihould  defire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to 
Spain,  he  allured  all  thofe  unfortunate  adven- 
turers, who,  from  ficknefs  and  difappointment, 
were   difgufted    v/ith    the  country.     By  pro- 
mifing  to   re-eflabliih  Roldan   in  his    former 
Oiiice,  he  foothed  his  pride ;  and  by  complying 
with  moil  of  his  demands   in   behalf   of  his 
followers,    he  fatisfied    their  avarice.     Thus, 
gradually   and    without  bloodihed,    but    after 
many  tedious  negociations,    he  diffolved  this 
dangerous  combination  which  threatened  the 
colony  with  ruin  j    and   reftored  the  appear- 
ance of  order,  regular  government,  and  tran- 
quillity ^. 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  iii.  c.  13,  14.    Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  80,  &c. 
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In  confequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  Book  II. 
mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  different       ^.^g^ 

parts  of  the  iQand,  and  the  Indians  fettled  in  ff'^i:^^^^ 

each  diflrid  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  cer-  "J'"'f^^^- 

■*■  *  blilhed, 

tain  portion  of  ground  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  new 
mafters.     The  performance  of  this  work  was      1499- 
fubilituted  in   place  of  the  tribute   formerl7 
impofed  j    and  how    neceffary  foever  fuch    a 
regulation  might    be  in    a  fickly  and  feeble 
colony;,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the 
Repartimientosy  or  diilributions  of  Indians  efta- 
blifhed  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which 
brought  numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  un- 
happy people,  and  fubjefted  them  to  the  moft 
grievous  oppreffion  ^.     This  was  not  the  only 
bad  effed  of  the  infurredion  in  Hifpaniola;  it 
prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his  dif- 
coveries  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefervation 
obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  perfon  his  brother 
the  adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.     As 
foon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  fent  fome 
of  his  fhips  to   Spain  with   a  journal   of  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  defcription  of 
the  new  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  a 
chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed, 
and  fpecimens  of  the  gold,    the  pearls,    and 

*  Hsrrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  iii-  c   14,  &c. 

other 
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Book  II.  other  curious  or  valuable  productions  which  he 
^"*7^7^  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
At  the  fame  time  he  tranfmitted  an  account  of 
the  infurredtion  in  Hifpaniola ;  he  accufed  the 
mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony 
into  fuch  violent  convulfions  as  threatened  its 
diifolution,  but  of  having  obftrucled  every 
attempt  towards  difcovery  and  improvement, 
by  their  unprovoked  rebellion  againfl:  their 
fuperiors,  and  propofed  feveral  regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as 
the  extindlion  of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which, 
though  fuppreffed  at  prefent,  might  foon  burft 
out  with  additional  rage.  Roldan  and  his  alTo- 
ciates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by 
the  fame  ihips,  an  apology  for  their  own  con- 
du6t,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Unfortunately 
tor  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happinefs 
of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  mod  credit  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  pro- 
duced unexpe6i:ed  efFe6ls  \ 

The  voyage  BuT,  prcvious  to  thcfc,  cvcnts  had  happened 
Gamatothe  which  mctlt  attention,  both  on  account  of  their 
Eaftindies,    q^j^   imoortancc,    and  their    connection    with 

by  the  Cape  ^  ' 

of  Good       the  hiftory  of  the  New  World.     While  Co- 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.     Benzon.  Hill.  Nov. 
Orb.  lib  i.  c.  2, 

lumbus 
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lumbus  was  engaged  in  his  fucceflive  voyages  ^o^k  ir. 
to   the  well,    the  fpirit  of  difcoveiy  did  not      ,409. 
languifh  in  Portugal,    the  Idngdom  where  it 
firfl  acquired  vigour,  and  became  enterprifmg. 
Self-condemnation    and   regret  were  not    the 
only  fentiments  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  refledion  upon  their  own  impru- 
dence   in    rejecting  his   propofals,    gave    rile 
among  the  Portuguefe.     They  excited  a  gene- 
rous emulation  to  furpafs  his  performances,  and 
an  ardent  defire  to  make  fome  reparation  ta 
their  country  for  their  own  error.     With  this 
view,    Emmanuel,    who  inherited    the   enter- 
prifmg genius  of  his  predeceiTors,  perfifled  in 
their  grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  palTage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
foon  after  his  accelTion  to  the  throne,  equipped 
a   fquadron-  for  that   important  voyage.     He 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gam  a,  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  pofTelTed  of  virtue,   pru- 
dence, and  courage,  equal  to  the  ilation.     The 
fquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out  for  difcovery 
in  the   infancy  of  navigation,    was  extremely 
feeble,    confiding    only    of   three    veiTels,    of 
neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  fer- 
vice.     As   the  Europeans  ¥/ere   at    that  time 
little  acquainted  with  the  cou rfe  of  the  trade- 
winds  and  periodical  monfoons,  which  render 
navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  iri 

rhp- 
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Book  IL  the  fea  that  feparates  Africa  froin  India,  at 
^^^~  fome  feafons  ealy,  and  at  others  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  ah-noft  impradlicable,  the  tinne 
chofen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  moft  im- 
proper during  the  whole  year.  He  fet  fail 
»497»  from  Lifbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  Hand- 
ing towards  the  fouth,  had  to  flruggle  for  four 
months  with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could 
Nov.  20.  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  their 
violence  began  to  abate ;  and  during  an  in- 
terval of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that 
formidable  promontory,  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  dire6led 
his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  thei 
African  coaft.  He  touched  at  feverai  ports  ^ 
and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Por^ 
tuguefe  hillorians  relate  v/ith  high  but  juft 
encomiums  upon  his  CGndu6t  and  intrepidity, 
he  came  to  anchor  before  the  citv  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend 
along  the  coail  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Sene- 
gal to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, flrangers  to  letters,  to  arts  and 
commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  no  lefs  in  their  features  and  com- 
plexion, than  in  their  manners  and  inllitutions. 
As  they  advanced  from  this,  they  obferved,  to 
their  inexprelTible  joy,   that  the  hum.an  form 

gradually 
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gradually  altered  and  improved^  the  Afiatic  Book  II. 
features  began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civi-  j^gg, 
lization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  the 
Mahometan  religion  was  eflablifhed,  and  a 
commerce^  far  from  being  inconfiderable,  was 
carried  on.  At  that  time  feveral  vefTels  from 
India  were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama 
nov/  purfued  his  voyage  with  alm.oft  abfolute 
certainty  of  fuccefs,  and,  under  the  condu(5l 
of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  May  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the 
populoufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  induflry  and 
arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  fur* 
pafTed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfedt  accounts  v/hich  the  Europeans  had 
hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he  pofTelTed 
neither  fufficient  force  to  attempt  a  fettiement, 
nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  confequence,  he 
haflened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  longefl, 
as  well  as  mod:  difficult,  that  had  ever  been 
made  fince  the  firft  invention  of  navigationo 
He  landed  at  Lifbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  two  years  two  months  and  five  days  from 
the  time  he  left  that  port  ^. 

^  Ramufio,  vol.  i,  1 19,  D. 
Vol.  L  P  Thus. 
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TuvSi  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteentk 
century,  mankind  made  greater  progrefs  in 
exploring  the  ftate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than 
in  all  the  ages  which  had  elapfed  previous  to 
that  period.  The  fpirit  of  difcovery,  feeble 
at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hefi- 
tation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuccefs, 
it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended 
its  operations.  In  the  courfe  of  its  progreiTion, 
it  continued  to  acquire  vigour^  and  advanced 
at  length  v/ith  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burfl 
through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribed  the  adivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoil  fifty  years  were 
employed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  creeping  along 
the  coafl  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de 
Verdy  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve 
degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  fopner.  In  lefs 
than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the 
equinoctial  line  into  another  hemifphere,  and 
penetrated  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa^ 
at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape 
de  Verd.  During  the  lail  {Qvtn  years  of  the 
century,  a  New  World  was  difcovered  in  the 
weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that 
time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown  feas 
'dnd  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  commu« 

nication,. 
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nication,  long  defired,  but  hitherto  concealed^  Book  II. 
was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  j^go^ ' 
regions  of  India.  In  comparifon  with  events 
fo  wonderful  and  unexpeded,  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  faded 
away  and  difappeared.  Vail  objedls  now  pre- 
fented  thennfelves.  The  human  mind>  rouzed 
and  intefefled  by  the  profped,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  adlive 
powers  in  a  new  diredlion. 

This  fpirit  of  enterprife^  though  but  newly  Difcoveries 

1  ,    .       ■  .  -  ^  carried  on  iii 

awakened  in  Spain,  began  loon  to  operate  ex-,  spain  by 
tenfively.  All  the  attempts  towards  difcovery  venturers!* 
made  in  that  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  car- 
ried on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  fovereign.  But  now  private  ad- 
venturers>  allured  by  the  magnificent  defcrip- 
tions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had 
vilited,  as  well  as  by  the  fpecimens  of  their 
Wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit  out 
fquadrons  at  their  own  rifk,  and  to  go  in  quefl 
of  new  countries.  The  Spanifh  court,  whofe 
fcanty  revenues  were  exhaufted  by  the  charge 
of  its  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which, 
though  they  opened  vail  profpe^s  of  future 
benefit,  yielded  a  very  fparing  return  of  prefent 
profit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the 
burden  of  difcovery  upon  its  fubjeds*    It  feized 

P  2  with 
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Book  II.   with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  ava-- 

"""IT"^  rice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projedlors;, 
inftrLTmental  in  promoting  defigns  of  certain 
advantage  to  the  public,  though  of  doubtful 

o.Mafhe  fa ccefs  with  relpedl  to  themfelves.  One  of  the 
fir  ft  propofitions  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  a6live  officer, 
who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond 
Toyage.  His  rank  and  characfter  procured  him 
fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Seville,  that 
they  undertook  to  equip  four  fhips,.  provided 
he  could  obtain  the  royal  licence,  authorifing 
the  voyage.  The  powerful  patronage  of  the 
biihop  of  Badajos  eaiily  fecured  fuccefs  in  a 
fuit  fo  agreeable  to  the  court.  Without  con- 
fulting  Columbus^  or  regarding  the  rights  and 
j;urifdi6tion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capi- 
tulation in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  Ojeda  v/as  permitted  to  fet  out  for 
the  New  World.  In  order  to  dired  his  courfe, 
the  bifhop  communicated  to  him  the  admiral's 
journal  of  his  lail  voyage,   and  his  charts  of 

Msy.  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered.     O^eda 

ilruck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navigation,  but 
'  adhering  fervilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coafi:  of  Paria.  He 
traded  with  the  natives,  and  fbanding  to  the 
weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
ranged  along   a  confiderable  extent   of  coaft 

beyond 
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befond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched,   Book  IT. 
Having  thus  afcertained  th^  opinion  of  Co-      j.09. 
iumbusj    that  this  country  was  a  part  of  the 
continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hifpaniola  oaober. 
to  Spainj  with  fome  reputation  as  a  difcoverer, 
but  with  little  benefit  to  thofe  who  had  raifed 
the  funds  for  the  expedition  ", 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentle-  i^  acc^mpa- 
man,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  Amerfgo 
what  flation  he  ferved,  is  uncertain  -,  but  as  he  ^'^-^p'^^^'» 
was  an  experienced  failorj  and  eminently  fldlful 
in  all  the  fciences  fubfervient  to  navigation,  he 
feems  to  have  acquired  fuch  authority  among 
his  companions,  that  they  willingly  allowed 
him  to  have  a  chief  fhare  in  diredling  their 
operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his 
return,  he  tranlinitted  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  difcoveries  to  one  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a 
traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had 
the  addrefs  and  confidence  to  frame  his  narra- 
tive, fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the 
glory  of  having  firft  difcovered  the  continent 
in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was 
drav/n  up  not  only  with  art,  but  Vv/ith.fome 
elegance.  It  contained  an  amufing  hiftory  of 
his  voyage,    and  judicious  obfervations  upon 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  i,  2,  3. 

P  3  the 
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Book  II.  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants,  and 
^m  the  cuiloms  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
vifited.  As  it  was  the  firft  defcription  of  any 
part  of  the  New  World  that  was  publifhed,  a 
performance  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
paflion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  mar- 
vellous, circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with 
Fromuhom  admiration.     The  couritry  of  which  Amerig;o 

the  name  of  ,  ,  ^ 

America  is    was  fuppofcd  to  bc  the  difcoverer,  came  gra- 

civen  to  the      -i        -n  •  ti      i    i         t  •  t^i 

Kew  Wprid.  dually  to  be  called  by  his  name,  i  he  caprice 
of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjufl, 
lias  perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univerfal 
confent  of  nations,  America  is  the  name  be- 
ftowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
bold  pretenfions  of  a  fortunate  impoflor  have 
rebbed  the  difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a 
diflinclion  which  belonged  to  him.  The  namo^ 
of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus  ; 
and  mankind  may  regret  an  a6t  of  injuflice, 
which,  having  received  the  fandlion  of  time^ 
it  is  now  too  late  to  redrefs  \ 

Voyage  of         DvRiNG  thc  fame  year,  another  voyage  of 

Njono!        difcovery  was  undertaken.    Columbus  not  only 

introduced  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprife  into 

Spain,  but  all  the  firil  adventurers  who  diftln- 

guifhed  themfelves  in  this  new  career,    were 

c  See  NOTE  XXII. 

fornaed 
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formed  by  his   inrrru6lions,    and  acquired   in   Book  II. ^ 
his  voyages   the  flvili   and  information  which       ^^^,.^ 
qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example.     Alonfo 
Nisno,  who  had  ferved  under  the  admiral  in 
his  laft  expedition,  fitted  out,  in  conjunction 
with  Chriftopher  Guerra,,  a  merchant  of  Seville, 
a  fingle  fhip,  and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Paria. 
This  voyage  feems   to   have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument, 
than  to  any  general  or  national  object.     Nigno 
and  Guerra  made  no  difcoveries  of  any  import- 
ance ;  but  they  brought  home  fuch  a  return  of 
gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen 
with  the  defire  of  engaging  in  fmiilar  adven- 
tures '^, 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  1500. 
ahe  admiral's  companions  in  his  firfl  voyage,  o^Vmc/.^t 
failed  from.  Palos  with  four  fliips.  He  Itood 
boldly  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  firft 
Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the  equinoflial 
line  'y  but  he  feems  to  have  landed  on  no  part 
of  the  coaft  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Marag- 
non,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  thefe  navi- 
gators adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  believed  that  the  countries  which 
they  had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vaft  con- 
tinent of  India  % 

^  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  87.  Kerrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
p  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  95. 
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Book  11.  DuRiNG  the  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
T^oo^  ~  tury,  that  fertile  difcri6l  of  Americaj  on  the 
gutfedKrj'  <^^'i^^^s  of  which  Pinzon  had  fropt  fliort^  was 
ver  BtiixL.  niorc  fuily  difcovered.  The  fuccefsful  voyage 
of  Gama  to  the  Ealt  Indies  having  encouraged 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  pov/er- 
fulj  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to 
attempt  conqueil,  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  coaft  of  Africa,,  where  he  v*^as  certain  of 
meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  frequent 
calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral 
Itood  out  to  fea,  and  kept  fo  far  to  the  weft, 
that,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon 
the  Ihare  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth 
degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined,  at  firft, 
that  it  v/as  fom.e  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
hitherto  unobferved  5  but^  proceeding  along 
its  coafc  for  feveral  days,  he  v/as  led  gradually 
to  believe,  that  a  country  fo  extenfive  formed 
a  Dart  of  fome  s;reat  continent.  This  latter 
opinion  was  v/ell  founded.  The  country  with 
which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in 
South  America  nov/  known  by  the  name  of 
Braiil.  He  landed^  and  having  formed  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agree- 
ablenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took  pofTefTion  of  it 
for  the  crov/n  of  Portugal,  and  difpatched  a 
ftiip  to  Lifoon  with  an  account  of  this  event, 

which 
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which  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  important  than   Book  IL 
it  was  unexpedled  ^     Columbus's  difcovery  of      j^o^. 
the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an   a6live 
genius,  enlightened  by  fcience,  guided  by  ex- 
perience, and  ading  upon  a  regular  plan,  exe- 
cuted with  no  lefs  courage  than  perfeverance. 
But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguefe,  it 
appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplifhed 
that  great  defign,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of 
human  reafon  to  have  form.ed  and  perfecfled. 
If  the  fagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  condudled 
mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate 
accident,   might  have  led  them,    a  few  years 
later,  to.  the  knowledge  of  that  extenfive  con- 
tinent ^, 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  MacHna- 
thofe  fuccefTive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  cohimluT. 
more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus 
had  made  known  to  them,  he  himfelf,  far  from 
enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with 
which  his  fervices  fhould  have  been  recom^- 
penfed,  v/as  ftruggling  with  every  diftrefs  in 
which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people 
under  his  command,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
court  which  he  ferved,    could    involve    him. 


*"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
s  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  vii.  c,  5, 


Though 
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Book  II.   Though   the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke 

^""~^^'"^  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  muti- 
3500* 

neers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord 
out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents 
continued  in  arms,  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the 
admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged 
to  take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check 
their  incurfions,  or  to  punifh  their  crimes. 
The  perpetual  occupation  and  difquiet  which 
this  created,  prevented  him  from  giving  due 
attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his 
enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number 
of  fuch  as  were  mofl  diflatisfied  with  his  admi- 
niftration,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Europe  with  the  fhips  which  he 
difpatched  from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  dif- 
appointment  of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the 
rage  of  thefe  unfortunate  adventurers  againft 
Columbus  to  the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty 
and  diftrefs,  by  exciting  companion,  rendered 
their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints 
ijitereiling.  They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  incefiantly  with  memorials,  containing 
the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the 
articles  of  their  charge  againft  Columbus, 
Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appearedri 
in  public,  they  furrounded  them  in  a  tumul- 
tuary manner,  infifting  with  importunate  cla- 
jnours  for  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them, 

ajicj 
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and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  Book  II. 
their  fufFerings.  They  infulted  the  admiral's  ,.^o. 
fons  wherever  they  met  them^,  reproaching 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projedor^  whofe 
fatal  curiofity  had  difcovered  thofe  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thefe 
avowed  endeavours  of  the  malcontents  from 
America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  feconded  by 
the  fecret,  but  more  dangerous  infinuations  of 
that  party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had 
always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his 
fuccefs  and  credit  ^. 

Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  liflen,  not  only  Their  in- 
with  a  willing,  but  with  a  partial  ear,  to  thefe  FeXan" 
accufations.      Notwithflanding    the    flattering  ^"^^'^^^^^^• 
accounts  which  Columbus   had  given  of  the 
jriches    of  America,    the   remittances   from    it 
had  hitherto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far 
Ihort  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the  arma- 
ments fitted  out.     The  glory  of  the  difcoveiy, 
together  with  the  profpe6t  of  remote  commer- 
cial advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  jQt  re- 
ceived in  return  for  the  efforts  which  ilie  had 
made.     But  time  had  already  diminifhed  the 
firfl  fenfations  of  joy  which  the  difcovery  of  a 

^  J^ife  of  Columbus,  c,  2^^, 

New 
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Book  II.  New  World  occaiioned,  and  fame  alone  was 
'"^^"^  not  an  objedl  to  fatisfy  the  cold  interefted  mind 
of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  commerce  was 
then  fo  little  underflood^  that,  where  imme- 
diate gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of  diftant 
benefit,  or  of  flow  and  moderate  returns, 
was  totally  difregarded.  Ferdinand  confidered 
Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having  loft  by  the 
enterprife  of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it  to  his 
mifcondu<5l  and  incapacity  for  government,  that 
a  country  abounding  in  gold  had  yielded  no- 
thing of  value  to  its  conquerors.  Even  Ifa- 
bella,  who,  from,  the  favourable  opinion  which 
Ihe  entertained  of  Columbus,  had  uniformly 
protected  him,  was  fhaken  at  length  by  the 
number  and  boldnefs  of  his  accufers,  and  began 
to  fufpeft  that  a  difaffedlion  fo  general  miuft 
have  been  occafioned  by  real  grievances,  which 
called  for  redrefs.  The  bifhop  of  Badajos, 
with  his  ufuai  animofity  againft  Columbus, 
encouraged  thefe  fufpicions,  and  confirmed 
them. 

Fatal  effecis  As  foon  as  the  quccn  began  to  give  way  to 
of  this.  ^i^g  torrent  of  calumny,  a  refolution  fatal  to 
Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla, 
a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair 
to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into 
the  condu6l  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  Ihould 

find 
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find  the  charge  of  mal-adminiftration  proved,  Book  II. 
to  fuperfede  him^  and  afiume  the  government      j^o©. 
of  the  iiland.     It  was  impoflible  to  efcape  con- 
demnation, when  this  prepoilerous  commifiion 
made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to  pronounce 
the  perfon  whom  he  was  fent  to  tr^,  guilty. 
Though  Columbus  had  now  compofed  all  the 
dilTentions  in  the  ifland ;  though  he  had  brought 
both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peace- 
ably to  his  government ;  though  he  had  made 
fuch  efte6lual  provifion  for  working  the  mines^ 
and  cultivating  the   country,    as  would  have 
fecured  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king,  as 
well  as  large  profits  to  individuals^  Bovadilla, 
without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or 
merit  of  thofe  fervices,  difcovered,  from  the 
moment  that  he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  deter- 
mined purpofe  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal. 
He  took  pofTeffion  of  the  admiral's  houfe  in 
St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  mailer  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  abfent,  and  feized  his  effects, 
as  if  his  guilt  had  been  already  fully  proved ; 
he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  and  of 
the  king's  flores  by  violence;  he  required  all 
perfons  to  acknowledge  him.  as  iuprem.e  gover-   . 
nor ;  he  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by 
the  admiral,    and  fummoned  him   to    appear 
before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  his 
condudi    tranfmitting  to  him,  together  v/ith 

the 
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Book  II.    the  fummonSj  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by 
^""^o^,      which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands* 

Columbus  Columbus,  though  deeply  affecled  with  the 

chains  to  ingratitude  and  injuflice  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa-^ 
^^'"*  bella,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  his  own 
condu6l.  He  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  his  fo- 
vereigns  with  a  refpe6tful  filence,  and  repaired 
dire6lly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him* 
Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  ordered  him  inilantly  to  be  arrefbedi 
to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on 
oaober,  board  a  fhip.  Even  under  this  humiliating  re- 
verfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which 
diftinguifhes  the  charadler  of  Columbus,  did 
not  forfake  him.  Confcious  of  his  own  inte- 
grity, and  folacing  himfelf  with  refle6ling  upon 
the  great  things  which  he  had  achieved,  he  en- 
dured this  infult  offered  to  his  chara6ter,  not 
only  with  compofure,  but  with  dignity.  Nor 
had  he  the  confolation  of  fympathy  to  mitigate 
his  fufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered 
himfelf  fo  extremely  popular,  by  granting  va- 
rious immunities  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  do- 
nations of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them, 
and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  difcipline  and  go- 
vernm.ent,  [that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  moflly 

adventurers. 
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adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crimes  Book  II. 
had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  j^^o, 
exprefTcd  the  mofl  indecent  fatisfa6lion  with  the 
difgrace  and  imprifonment  of  Columbus.  They 
flattered  themfelves,  that  now  they  fhould  en- 
joy an  uncontrouled  liberty,  more  fuitable  to 
their  difpofition  and  former  habits  of  life. 
Among  perfons  thus  prepared  to  cenfure  the 
proceedings,  and  to  afperfe  the  character  of 
Columbus,  Bovadilla  colle6led  materials  for  a 
charge  againfl  him.  All  accufations,  the  mod 
improbable,  as  well  as  inconfiflent,  were  re- 
ceived. No  informer,  however  infamous,  was 
rejected.  The  refult  of  this  inqueft,  no  lefs  in- 
decent than  partial,  he  tranfmitted  to  Spain* 
At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with 
his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters ; 
and,  adding  cruelty  to  infult,  he  confined  them 
in  different  fhips,  and  excluded  them  from  the 
comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourfe  which  might 
have  foothed  their  common  diHrefs.  But  while 
the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary 
and  infolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  ge- 
neral approbation,  which  reflects  difhonourupon 
their  name  and  country,  one  man  flill  retained 
the  memory  of  the  great  actions  which  Colum- 
bus had  performed,  and  was  touched  with  the 
fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his 
rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit.     Alonfo  de  Val- 

lejo. 
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Book  II.  lejo,  the  captain  of  the  vefTel  on  board  which 
^""TTT^  ^^^^  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  ifland,  approached  his  prifoner  with  great 
refped,  and  offered  to  releafe  him  from  the 
fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuftly  loaded. 
^^  No,'*  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  in- 
dignation, "  I  wear  thefe  irons  in  confequence 
of  an  order  from  my  fovereigns.  They  fhall 
find  me  as  obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  in- 
jundiions.  By  their  com.mand  I  have  been  con- 
fined, and  their  command  alone  fhall  fet  me  at 
liberty '." 


Nov.  a>  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  ex« 
ty,"  but'de-'  tremely  fhort.  As  foon  as  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
authotif  .^^^  bella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived 
at  once  what  univerfal  aflonifhment  this  event 
mud  occafion,  and  what  an  impreffion  to  their 
difadvantage  it  mufc  make.  All  Europe,  they 
forefa\v,  would  be  filled  with  indignation  at  this 
ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  per- 
formed actions  worthy  of  the  higheft  recom- 
pence,  and  would  exclaim  againft  the  injuflice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an 
eminent  benefa6lor,  as  well  as  againft  the  in- 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c. 
..  8.— II.    Gomara  Hill.  c.  23.    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

Gratitude 
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gratitude  of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had  ren-  Book  IL 
dered  illuftrious.  AHiamed  of  their  own  con-  1500, 
du6t,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  fome  repara-f 
tion  for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  flain  which 
it  might  fix  upon  their  charad:er,  they  inflantly 
ifTued  orders  to  fet  Columbus  at  liberty>  invited  Dec  17. 
him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable 
him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his 
rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence^ 
Columbus  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fo- 
rcreigns.  He  remained  for  fome  time  filentj 
the  various  paffions  which  agitated  his  mind 
fupprefling  his  power  of  utterance.  At  length 
he  recovered  himfelf,  and  vindicated  his  con- 
duel  in  a  long  difcourfe,  producing  the  mofl  fa^ 
tisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as  well  as 
good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured 
to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his 
honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him 
with  decent  civility,  and  Ifabella  with  tender- 
nefs  and  refpe6b.  They  both  expreiTed  their 
forrow  for  what  had  happened^  difavowed  their 
knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promifing  him 
protection  and  future  favour*  But  though  they 
inflantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  re- 
move from  themfelves  any  fufpicion  of  having 
authorifed  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not 
Vol.  I.  Q^  reftore 
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Book  II.  rcfto/e  to  Columbus  his  jurifdiclion  and  privf- 
j'oo.  leges  as  viceroy  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered.  Though  willing  to  appear  the  aven- 
gers of  Columbus^s  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jea- 
ioufy  which  prompted  thtm  to  invefb  Bovadilla 
with  fuch  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to 
treat  the  admiral  with  indignity  ftill  fiibfifted* 
They  wefe  afraid  to  truft  a  man  to  whom  they 
were  fa  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at 
court  under  various  pretexts^  they  appointed 
Nicholas  de  Ovando>  a  knight  of  the  military 
order  of  Alcantara,  governor  of  Hifpaniola^. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new 
injury,  which  came  from  hands  that  feemed  to 
be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  paft 
fufferings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great 
minds  feel  every  thing  that  implies  any  fufpicioii 
of  their  integrity,  or  that  v/ears  the  afpecR:  of  an 
affront^  is  exquifite.  Columbus  had  experienced 
b5th  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  their  ungenerous 
coridudl  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  rio  lorisrer  conceal  the  fentiments  which 
it  excited.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried 
about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingra- 
titude^   thofe  fetters  with  which  he  had  been 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  lo. — 12.    Life  of  Colum- 


bus, c.  87. 


loaded. 
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loaded.     They  were  conflantly  hung  up  in  his  ^^^^J\ 
chamber,    and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he 
died  they  ihould  be  buried  in  his  grave  \ 

Meanwhile,    the  fpirit  of  difcovery*   not-       ^5°y  ^ 

...  Progrefs  of 

withflandino;  the  fevere  check  which  it  received  difcovery. 
by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man>  who 
firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  aftive  and 
vigorous.  Roderigo  de  Baflidas,  a  perfon  of 
diflindlion,  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  co-partnery  January, 
with  John  de  la  Gofa,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  mofl  flcilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fleered 
diredly  towards  the  continent^  arrived  on  the 
coall  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  weft,  dif* 
covered  all  the  coaft  of  the  province  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  from  Cape  de 
Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after 
Ojeda,  with  his  former  afibciate  Amerigo  Ve- 
fpuccij  fet  out  upon  a  fecond  voyage,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of 
Baftidas,  held  the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at 
the  fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Baftidas  was 
profperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfor- 
tunate. But  both  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour 
of  difcovery ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards 
acquired  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 

'  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  8-6.  p.  ^yj. 

Q^  2  American 
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Book  II.  American  continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence 
j^'cj,      and  fertility  increafed'". 

Ov-ndo  ap.       Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their 
vernof  or      voyages,  a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  ex- 
•  pence,  tor  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  go- 

vernor, to  Hifpaniola.  His  prefence  there  was 
extremely  requilite,  in  order  to  ftop  the  incon- 
fiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whofe  imprudent 
adminiftration  threatened  the  fettlement  with 
ruin.  Confcious  of  the  violence  and  iniquity 
-  of  his  proceedings  againfc  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  obje6l  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour and  fupport  of  his  countrymen,  by  ac- 
commodating himfelf  to  their  paffions  and  pre- 
judices. With  this  view,  he  eflablifhed  regu- 
lations, in  every  point  the  reverfe  of  thofe 
which  Columbus  deemed  efTential  to  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  colony.  Inftead  of  the  fevere  dif- 
cipline>  neceiTary  in  order  to  habituate  the 
dMloIute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the 
fociety  was  compofed  to  the  reilraints  of  law 
and  fubordination,  he  fuffered  them  to  enjoy 
fuch  uncontrouled  licence,  as  encouraged  the 
wildeil  excefles.  Inflead  of  protecting  the  In- 
dians, he  gave  a  legal  fan6lion  to  the  oppreflion 
of -that  unhappy  people.     He  took  the  exa(ft 

^  Kerrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  Iv.  c.  ir. 

number 
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aaiimber  of  fuch  as  furvived  their  paft  calami-  Book  IT. 
ties,  divided  them  into  diftinct  clalFes,  diftri-  ^^^j, 
buted  them  in  property  among  his  adherents, 
and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the  ifland  to  a 
Hate  of  complete  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient 
to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that 
of  fearching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjuil.  The  Indians  were 
driven  in  crov/ds  to  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  mines  by  mailers,  who 
impofed  their  taflcs  without  mercy  or  difcretion. 
Labour,  fo  difproportioned  to  their  ftrength 
and  former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race 
of  men,  with  fuch  rapid  confumption,  as  muft 
have  foon  terminated  in  the  utter  extinftion  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  % 


The  necelTity  of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  Newreguk- 
to  thofe  diforders,  haftened  Ovando's  departure.  biXl^^" 
He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpeclable 
armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New 
"World.  It  confifted  of  thirty-two  fhips,  on 
board  of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  per- 
fons  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in 
the  country.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  go-      j^oz. 

"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  &c.    Oviedo  Hill.  lib. 
Hi.  c.  6.  p.  ()'] ,     Benzon..  Hill.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  51. 

Q^  3  vernor 
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Book  IF.    vernor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
j/o2.      colony^  Bovadilla  refigned  his  charge,  and  was 
commanded  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,    in 
order  to  anfwer  for  his  condudt.     Roldan,  and 
the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers,  who  had 
1  been  mod  adlive  in  oppofing  Columbus,  were 

required  to  leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time. 
A  proclamation  was  ifTued,  declaring  the  na- 
tives to  be  free  fubjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no 
fervice  was  to  be  exadted  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination,  and  without  paying  them  an  ade- 
quate price  for  their  labour.  With  refped  to 
the  Spaniards  themfelves,  various  regulations 
were  made,  tending  to  fupprefs  the  licentious 
fpirit  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,  and 
to  eflablilh  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  in- 
debted for  its  increafe  and  liability.  In  order 
to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  per- 
fons  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  working  the 
mines,  an  ordinance  was  publifhed,  direfting 
all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  fmelting- 
houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the 
property  of  the  crown°, 

Thedifa-         While  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring 
f  tuition  of   the  tranquillity  ^nd  welfare  of  the  colony  which 

Columbus. 

°  Solorzano  Politica  Indiana,  Uh.  i.  c.  i  ^.     Herrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  iv.  c,  12, 

Colum.bus 
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Columbus  had  planted,  he  himtfelf  was  engaged  Book  II. 
in  the  unpleafant  employment  of  foiiciting  the  i^o^, 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and,  notv/ith- 
flanding  all  his  merit  and  fervices,  he  folicited 
in  vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal capitulation  in  one  thoufand  four  huadred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of 
viceroy  over  the  countries  which  he  had  difco- 
yered*  By  a  Arrange  fatality,  the  circumftance 
which  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  de- 
termined a  jealous  monarch  to  reje<5l  it.  Th^ 
greatnefs  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the  profpeft  of 
their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider 
the  coRcelTions  in  the  capitulation  as  extrava^ 
gant  and  impolitic*  He  was  afraid  of  entrulling 
a  fubjed:  with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdidlion  that 
aow  appeared  to  be  fo  extremely  extenfive,  and 
might  grow  to  be  no  lefs  formidable.  He  in- 
Ipired  Ifabella  with  the  fame  fufpicions^  and 
under  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and 
unjufl:,  they  eluded  al)  Columbus's  requifitions 
to  perform  that  which  a  folemn  treaty  bound 
them  to  accomplifh.  After  attending  the  court 
of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  huinble 
fuitor,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  remove  Fer^ 
dinand's  prejudices  aad  apprehen lions  1  and 
perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain, 
when  he  urged  a  claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with 
an  interefted  and  unfeeling  prince. 

0^4  But 
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Book  II.        BuT  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  dif- 
courage  him  from  purfuing  the  great  objedl; 


iqoa. 


He  forms      which  firft  Called  forth  his  inventive  erenius,  and 
fchemes  of    excited  him  to  attempt  difcovery.     To  open  a 

dilcovery,  .... 

new  palTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  his  original 
and  favourite  fcheme.     This  ftill  engrofTed  his 
thoughts  j  and  either  from  his  own  obfe'rvations 
in  his  voyage  to  Pari  a,  or  from  fome  obfcure 
hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Baftidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition, 
he  conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find 
fome  ftrait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a 
communication  might  be  opened  with  it  and 
the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known.     By  a 
very  fortunate  conje6lure,  he  fuppofed  this  ftrait 
or  ifthmus    to    be  fituated   near   the   gulf  of 
Darien.     Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now 
of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the 
alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake 
a  voyage  which  would  afcertain  this  important 
•  point,  and  perfect  the  grand  fcheme  which  from 
the  beginning  he  propofed  to  accomplifh.    Se- 
veral circumftances  concurred  in  difpofing  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this   propofal.     They  were  glad  to  have  the 
pretext  of  any  honourable  employment  for  re^- 

moving 
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moving  from  court  a  man  with  whofe  demands  Book  XL 
they  deenned  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whofe  ^^^^ 
fervices  it  was  indecent  to  negle6t.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not 
infenfibleof  his  merit,  and  from  their  experience 
of  his  fkiil  and  condudi,  had  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  his  conje6lures,  and  to  confide  iii  his 
fuccefs.  To  thefe  coniiderations,  a  third  mufl 
be  added  of  ilill  more  powerful  influence.  About 
this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  under  Cabral, 
arrived  from  the  Indies  -,  and,  by  the  richnels 
of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more 
perfect  idea,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  eafl. 
The  Portuguefe  had  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  difcoveries  than  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
opened  a  communication  with  countries  where 
induftry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourifhedj  and 
where  commerce  had  been  longer  efhabliihed, 
and  carried  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  region 
of  the  earth.  Their  firft  voyages  thither  yielded 
immediate,  as  well  as  vafl  returns  of  profit,  in 
commodities  extremely  precious  and  in  great 
requeil.  Lifoon  became  immediately  the  feat 
of  commerce  and  of  wealth  5  while  Spain  had 
only  the  expeclation  of  remote  benefit,  and  of 
future  gain,  from  the  v/eilern  world.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spa- 
niards than  Columbus's  offer  to  condud  them 

to 
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to  the  eaft,  by  a  route  which  he  expeded  to  be 
j^Q,^  fhorter,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous,  than  that 
which  the  Portuguefe  had  taken.  Even  Fer- 
dinand was  roufed  by  fuch  a  prorpe6b,  and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

His  fourth  BuT,  intcrefting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage 
^  ^  "*  was  to  the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure 
only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  per- 
forming it,  Accullomed  to  brave  danger,  and 
to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inade- 
quate force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the 
command  of  this  pitiful  fquadron.  His  brother 
Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond  fon  Ferdinand, 
the  hillorian  of  his  a6lions,  accompanied  him» 
He  failed  from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and 
touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  Iflands ;  from 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  flood  directly  for 
the  continent;  but  his  largeft  velTel  was  fo 
clumfy  and  unfit  for  fervice,  as  conftrained  hini 
to  bear  away  for  Hifpaniola,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  fome  fhip  of  the  fleet  that  had 
June  29.  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  off  St, 
Domingo,  he  found  eighteen  of  thefe  fhips 
ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
Spain.  Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the 
governor  with  the  deftination  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter 

his. 
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his  route.  He  requefled  permiffion  to  enter  Book  IT, 
the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negociate  '  T^^ 
the  exchange  of  his  fhip,  but  that  he  might 
take  fhelter  during  a  violent  hurricane,  of 
which  he  difcerned  the  approach  from  various 
prognoftics,  which  his  experience  and  fagacity 
had  taught  him  to  obferve.  On  that  account, 
he  advifed  him  likewife  to  put  off  for  fome 
days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain, 
But  Ovando  refufed  his  requefl,  and  defpifed 
his  counfel.  Under  circumftances  in  which 
humanity  would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a  flran- 
ger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a 
country  of  which  he  had  difcovered  the  exiflence, 
and  acquired  the  poffeffion.  His  falutary  warn- 
ing, which  merited  the  greateil  attention,  was 
regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  vifionary  prophet, 
who  arrogantly  pretended  to  predid:  an  event 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  forefight.  The 
fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.  Next  night  the  hurri- 
cane came  on  with  dreadful  impetuofity.  Co- 
lumbus, aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions 
againft  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquadron.  The 
fleet  deftined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  v/hich 
the  rafhnefs  and  obfcinacy  of  its  com.manders 
deferved.  Of  eighteen  fhips  two  or  three  only 
efcaped.  In  this  general  v/reck  perifned  Bova- 
diila,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  moft  adlive  in  perfecuting 

Columbus, 
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^  Book  II.  Columbus,  and  opprefTing  the  Indians.  To- 
^  "^r  gether  with  themfelves,  all  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  injuflice  and  cruelty 
was  fwallowed  up.  It  exceeded  in  value  two 
hundred  thoufand  pefos-,  an  imnnenfe  fum  at 
that  period,  and  fufficient  not  only  to  have 
fcreened  them  from  any  fevere  fcrutiny  into 
their  condud,  but  to  have  fecured  them  a  gra- 
cious reception  in  the  Spanifh  court.  Among 
the  fhips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the 
efFedts  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians, 
flruck  with  the  exa6t  difcrimination  of  cha- 
ra6ters,  as  well  as  the  jufl  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  conlpicuous  in  thofe 
events,  univerfally  attribute  them  to  an  imme- 
diate interpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man, 
and  to  punifh  the  opprefTors  of  an  innocent 
people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious 
race  of  men,  who  were  witnefTes  of  this  ocur- 
rence,  it  made  a  different  impreffion.  From 
an  opinion,  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to 
entertain  with  refpe6l  to  perfons  who  have  di- 
flinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  fagacity  and  in- 
ventions, they  believed  Columbus  to  be  pof- 
fefTed  of  fupernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  ilorm  by 

magical 
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magical  art,  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  Book  II. 
avenged  of  his  eneniies  ^,  Tsoz, 

Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,    where  he  ^^''\^^' 

■«•  Searches  iq 

met  with  fuch  an  inhofpitable  reception,  and  vain  for  a 

n         1  IT  •  /\  r  T  paflage  to 

ftood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedious  theindiaa 
and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia, 
an  ifland  not  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Hon- 
duras. There  he  had  an  interview  with  fome 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a 
large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people 
more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts,  than  any 
whom  he  had  hitherto  difcovered.  In  return 
to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made, 
with  their  ufual  eagernefs,  concerning  the 
places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which 
they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  dire6led 
them  to  countries  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  which 
gold  was  found  in  fuch  profufion,  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  moft  common  ufes.  Inftead  of 
fteering  in  queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which 
would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coaft  of 
Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Colum- 
bus was  fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of 
finding  out  that  ftrait  which  communicated 
with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the 

p  Oviedo,  lib.  ill.  c.  7.  9.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  v.  c, 
I,  2.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  88. 

eaft 
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Book  IL  eaft  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.     In  this  navi-* 
gation  he  difcovered  all  the  coaft  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurity, 
he  called  Porto  Bello.     He  fearched,  in  vain, 
for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pelled to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  feaj 
and  though  he  went  on  ihore  feveral  times,  and 
advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  iilhmus  which  fe~ 
parates  the  gulf  of  Mexico   from   the   great 
ibuthern  ocean.     He  was  fo  much  delighted, 
however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the 
fpecimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  thaC 
he  refolved  to  leave  a  fmall  colony  upon  the 
river  Belem,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under 
X503.      the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  him- 
felf  to  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  re- 
quifite  for  rendering  the  eilablilhment  perma- 
nent.    But  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple under  his  command,  deprived  Columbus 
of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firfl  colony  on  the 
continent  of  America.     Their  infolence  and 
rapacioufnefs  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms, 
and  as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race 
of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they 
cut  off  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the 

reft 
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reft  to  abandon  a  ftation  which  was  found  to  be  2ook  li. 
untenable  ^  isosT^ 

This  repulfe,    the  firft  that  the  Spaniards  shipwreck- 

.   1      r  r      1  A  '  '  ed  on  the 

met  With  from  any  or  the  American  nations,  coafiofja. 
was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befel  Colum- 
bus 5  it  was  followed  by  a  fucccflion  of  all  the 
difafters  to  which  navigation  is  expofed.  Fu- 
rious hurricanes^  with  violent  florms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vefTels 
with  deftru6lion  j  while  his  difcontented  crew, 
cxhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provi- 
fions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his 
commands.  One  of  his  fhips  perifhed ;  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fer- 
vice;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he 
quitted  that  part  of  the  continent  which  in  his 
anguifh  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation  %  and 
bore  away  for  Hifpaniola.  New  diftrefTes 
awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven, 
back  by  a  violent  tempefl  from  the  coaft  of 
Cuba,  his  ftiips  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and, 
Were  fo  much  ftiattered  by  the  fliock,  that  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica,  June  24, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aground, 
to  prevent  them  from  finking.     The  meafure 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i,   lib.  v.  c.  5,   Sec,     Life  of*  Colum- 
feus,  c.  89,  &c.     Oviedo,  lib,  iii.  c.  9. 
'  La  Cofta  de  los  Contralles, 

of 
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Book  II.  of  his  calamities  feemed  now  to  be  full.  H^ 
j^oj.  was  cafl  afhore  upon  an  ifland  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  America.  His  fhips  were  ruined 
beyond  the  pofTibility  of  being  repaired.  To 
convey  an  account  of  his  fituation  to  Hilpa* 
niola,  appeared  impra6licable ;  and  without  this 
it  was  vain  to  expect  relief.  His  genius,  fer- 
tile in  refources,  and  mofl  vigorous  in  thofe 
perilous  extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon 
themfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered  the  only  ex- 
pedient which  afforded  any  profpe6l  of  deli- 
verance. He  had  recourfe  to  the  hofpitable 
kindnefs  of  the  natives,  who  confidering  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  were 
eager,  on  every  occafion,  to  minifler  to  their 
wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingle 
tree,  hollowed  with  fire,  and  fo  mif-lhapen  and 
aukward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 
In  thefe,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along 
the  coafb,  or  croffing  from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a 
Genoefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached 
to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  fet  out  for 
Hifpaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty 
leagues  K     This  they  accompliflied  in  ten  days, 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  lii.  c.  9. 

after 
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after  furmoiinting  incredible  dangers,  and  6n-  ^ook  IL 
during  fiich  fatigue,  that  feverai  of  the  Indians  J503. 
who  accompanied  them  funk  under  it,  and  died* 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of 
Hifpaniola  was  neither  fdch  as  their  courage 
inerited,  nor  the  dillrefs  of  the  perfons  from 
whom  they  came,  required.  Ovando,  from  a 
mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  al- 
lowing him  to  fet  his  foot  in  the  iiland  under 
his  government.  This  ungenerous  pafTion 
hardened  his  heart  againfb  every  tender  fenti- 
ment,  which  reflection  upon  the  fervices  and 
misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compaliibn 
for  his  own  fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame 
calamities^  muft  have  excited.  Mender  and 
Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief 
for  their  commander  and  aiTociates,  without  any 
profpecl^  of  obtaining  it» 

During  this  period,    various  pallions   agi-^  His  mrs& 
tated  the  mind  of  Columbus,  and  his  compa-  ^"gs  "here", 
hions  in  adveriity.     At  firft  the  expectation  of 
fpeedy  deliverance,  from  the  fiiccefs  of  Men- 
dez  and  Fiefchi's  voyage,  cheered  the  fpirits  of 
the  moft  defponding.     After  fome  time  the 
more  timorous  began  to  fufpecl  that  they  had 
mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.    At  length,       ^5^4^ 
all  concluded  that  they  had  periihed*     The  ray 
of  hope  which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made 

Vol.  L  R  their 
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Bo-K  ir.  their  condition  appear  now  more  difmaL  De- 
iso^  fpair,  heightened  by  difappointment^  fettled  in 
every  breaft.  Their  laft  refaurce  had  failed, 
and  nothino;  remained  but  to  end  their  mifer- 
able  days  among  naked  favages^,  far  from  their 
country  and  th^ir  friends.  The  feanaen^  in  a 
tranfport  of  rage,  rofe  in  open  mutiny,,  threat- 
ened the  life  of  Colum.btjs,  whom-  they  re- 
proached as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities^ 
feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  purchafed  from 
the  Indians,  and  defpifing  his  remonftrances 
and  entreaties,  made  off  with  tKem  to*  a  diflant 
part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  time,  the  na- 
tives murmured  at  the  lang  refidence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  country..  As  their  induftry 
v/as  not  greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in 
Hifpaniala,  like  them^  they  found  the  burden 
©f  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangcrs  to  be  ahogetheir 
intolerable.  They  began,  to  bring  in  provifions 
with  relu6tance,  they  furnifhed  them  with  a 
fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdravr  thofe 
fupplies  altogether^  Such  a  refbTuticai  mult 
quickly  have  been  fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  Their 
fafety  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  unlefs  they  could  revive  the  ad- 
miration and  reverence  v/ilh  which  that  fimple 
people  had  at  firll  beheld  them,  deftrudtion  was 
unavoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceed- 
ings of  the  mutineers  had,  in  a  great  meafure^ 

effaced 
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effaced  thofe  imprelTions  which  had  been  fo  fa-  Book  XL 
vourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  1^04. 
Columbus  fuggefted  a  happy  artifice,  that  not 
only  reflored  but  heightened  the  high  opinion 
which  the  Indians  had  originally  entertained  of 
them.  By  his  fkill  in  aftronomy,  he  knew  that 
there  was  fnortly  to  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  He  alTembled  all  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  diftrid  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 
happened,  and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their 
ficklenefs  in  withdrawing  their  affection  and 
affiflance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  re- 
vered, he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in 
heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world  5  that 
he,  offended  at  their  refjiing  to  fupport  men 
who  were  the  objecls  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was 
preparing  to  punifh  this  crime  with  exemplary 
feverity;,  and  that  very  night  the  m.oon  fhould 
withhold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue, 
as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To 
this  marvellous  prediction  fome  of  them  liflened 
with  the  carelefs  indifference  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  America ;  others,  with  the  credulous 
aftonifhment  natural  to  barbarians.  But  when 
the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and 
at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were 
flruck  with  terror.     They  ran  with  conflerna- 

R  2  tion 
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Book  IT,  tion  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  inflantly  to 
J5©+.  Columbus  loaded  with  provifions,  threw  them 
at  his  feet;,  conjuring  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deftrucbion  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  Columbus^  feeming  to 
be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promifed  to  com- 
ply with  their  defire.  The  eclipfe  went  off, 
the  moon  recovered  its  fplendour,  and  from 
that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnilhed 
profufely  with  provifions,  but  the  natives,  with 
fuperilitious  attention,  avoided  every  thing  that 
could  give  them  offence  \ 

/cruel ad-        DuRiNG    thofc   tranfactioBs,    the  mutineers 
tnem.  l^ad  made   repeated  attempts  to  pafs  over  to 

Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  v/hich  they  had  feized. 
But,  from  their  own  mifconducl,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unfuccefsful.  Enraged  at  this  difap- 
pointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the 
ifiand  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening 
him  with  new  infults  and  danger.  While  they 
were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more 
cruel  and  affiidting  than  any  calamity  which  he 
dreaded  from  them.  The  governor  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  whofe  mind  was  ftiil  filled  v/ith  fome 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vL 
c.  5,  6.     Benzon,  Hill.  lib.  i,  c.  14. 

dark 
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dark  fufpicions  of  Columbus,  lent  a  fmall  bark  Book  IL 
to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  his  diflrefled  coun-  j^.c4. 
trymen,  but  to  fpy  out  their  condition.  Leil 
the  fympathy  of  thofe  whom  he  employed 
fhould  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  m- 
tention,  he  gave  the  command  of  this  velTel 
to  Efcobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Colum- 
bus, who  adhering  to  his  inflrudlions  with 
malignant  accuracy,  caft  anchor  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  ifiand,  approached  the  fhore 
in  a  fmall  boat,  obferved  the  wretched  plight 
of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty 
com.pliment  to  the  admiral,  received  his  an- 
fwer,  and  departed.  When  the  Spaniards  firil: 
defcried  the  v<:iiTel  (landing  towards  the  ifland^^ 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long-expecled 
hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived  ; 
but  when  it  difappeared  fo  fuddenly,  they  funk 
into  the  deepeft  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes 
died  away,  Colum.bus  alone,  though  he  fdt 
mod  fenfibly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando 
added  to  his  pail  neglect,  retained  fuch  com- 
pofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  fol- 
lowers. He  aHlired  them,  that  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi  had  reached  Hifpaniola  in  fafety;  that 
they  would  fpeediiy  procure  fliips  to  carry  them 
off  3  but  as  Efcobar's  velTel  could  not  take  them 
all  on  board,  that  he  had  refufed  to  go  with 
her^  becaufe  he  v/a3  determined  never  to  aban- 

R   .'^  don 
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Book  II.  ^Iq^j  ^-t^^j^  faithful  companions  of  his  diflrefs, 
,504.  Soothed  with  the  expedation  of  fpeedy  deliver- 
ance^ and  delighted  with  his  apparent  gene- 
rofity  in  attending  more  to  their  prefervation 
than  to  his  own  fafety^  their  fpirits  revived,  and 
he  regained  their  confidence  ". 

Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have 
refilled  the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand. 
All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  defperate 
men  had  no  efFe6t  but  to  increafe  their  frenzy. 
Their  demands  became  every  day  more  extra- 
vagant, and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  oppofe  them  with  open  force.  Co- 
lumbus, who  had  been  long  afflicled  with  the 
Ji^ayao.  gout,  could  not  take  the  field.  His  brother, 
the  Adelantado,  marched  againft  them.  They 
quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected  with 
fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were 
once  more  offered  them,  and  rufhed  on  boldly 
to  the  attack.  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy 
unprepared  to  receive  them..  In  the  firfl  fhock, 
feveral  of  their  mofl  daring  leaders  were  flain. 
The  Adelantado,  whofe  ftrength  was  equal  to 
his  courage,  clofed  with  their  captain,  wounded, 

"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  104.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi. 
c.  17. 
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dlfarmed,  and  took  him  prlfoner^  At  fight  Book  II. 
of  this,  the  reft  tied  with  a  daftardiy  fear,  fuit-  ^^o^,. 
able  to  their  former  infolence.  Soon  after,  they 
fabmitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound 
themfelves  by  the  mod  folemn  oaths  to  obey 
all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity 
re-eflablifhed,  when  the  ihips  appeared,  whofe 
arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  though  he  could  forefee  it  with  littk  cer- 
tainty. With  tranfports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards 
quitted  an  ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealoufy 
of  Ovando  had  fufFered  them  to  languifh  above 
a  year,  expofed  to  mifery  in  all  its  various 
forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  the  go-     Aug  t-i, 
vernor,  with  the  meaft  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,   ance/and'" 
that  labours  to  atone  for  infolence  by  fervility.  'J!''"^'  ?\ 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had 
attempted  to  ruin.     He    received    Columbus 
with  the  moiL  lludied  rcfpectj  lodged  him  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  diftinguiilied  him.  with  every 
mark   of  honour.      But,    amidft   thole  over- 
adled  demonftrations  of  regard,  he  could- not 
conceal  the  hatred  and  m.alignity  latent  in  his 
heart.    He  fet  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mil- 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.     Herrern,  dec.  i.  lib.  vL 
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Book  II.  tlneers^,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in 
J  CO  •,  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened 
fuch  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  pro- 
ceeding to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  condu6t. 
Columbus  fubmitted  in  filence  to  what  he  could 
not  redrefs  -,  but  difcovered  an  extreme  impa- 
tience to  quit  a  country  which  was  under  the 
jurifdidtion  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on 
every  occafion,  with  inhumanity  and  injuftice, 

Septem.  iz.  His  preparations  v/ere  foon  finiihed,  and  he  fet 
fail  for  Spain  with  two  fhips.  Difafters  fimiiar 
to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through 
life  continued  to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  One  of  his  veiTels  being  difabled,  v/as 
foon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo;  the  other, 
fhattered  by  violent  fborms,  failed  feven  hun- 

December.  drcd  icagucs  with  jury-mafts,  and  reached  with 
difficulty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  ^. 

p-ath  of  There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 

jiaodia.  ^1^^  mo^  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  him, 
and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This 
was  the  death  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella, 
in  v/hofe  juflice,  hum.anity,  and  favour,  he 
confided  as  his  lall  refource.  IS! one  now  re- 
mained  to  redrefs  his  wrongs,    or  to  reward 

^  Life  of  Columbus^  c.  loS.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi. 
c.  12. 
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him  for  his  fervices  and  fufFerings^  but  Ferdi-  Book  IL 
nand,  who  had  lb  long  oppofed  and  fo  often      j^o^. 
injured  him.     To  folicit  a  prince  thus  preju- 
diced againfl:  him,  was  an  occupation  no  lefs 
irkfome  than  hopelefs.     In  this,  however,  was 
Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of  his 
days.     As  foon  as  his  health  was  in  fom.e  de- 
gree re-eflablilhed,  he  repaired  to  court ;  and 
though    he    was    received  there  with   civility 
barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  v/ith  peti- 
tion after  petition,  demanding  the  punifhment 
of  his  opprefTors,  and  the  reftitution  of  all  the 
privileges  bellowed  upon  him  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.     Ferdinand  amufed  him  with  fair  words 
and  unmeaning  promifes.     Inftead  of  granting 
his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to 
elude  them,  and  fpun  out  the  affair  with  fuch 
apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his  intention 
that  it  fhould  never  be  terminated.     The  de- 
clining health  of  Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand 
v/ith  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered  from 
an  importunate  fuitor,  and  encouraged  him  to 
perfevere  in  this  illiberal  plan.     Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  expectations.     Difguiled  with 
the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had 
ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaufred 
v/ith  the  fatigues  and  hardfnips  which  he  had 
endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which 

thefe 
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thefe  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his 
life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May  one 
Death  of  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  com- 
pofure  of  mind  fuitable  to  the  magnanimity 
which  diftinguifhed  his  chara6ler,  and  with 
fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fupreme 
refpecSV  for  religion,  which  he  manifeiled  in 
every  occurrence  of  his  life  ''• 

»  Life  of  Columbus,  c=  io8.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi. 
c.  13,  14,  15. 
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BOOK    IIL 

HILE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  Book  III. 
laft  voyage,   feveral  events  worthy  of  ^"7"^"*^ 
notice  happened  in  Hifpaniola.     The  colony  state  of  the 

-      ,  colony  in 

there,  the  parent  and  nurfe  of  all  the  fubfe-  Hifpaniola. 
quent  eilablifhments  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a  re- 
gular and  profperous  fociety.  The  humane 
folicitude  of  Ifabella  to  protedl  the  Indians  from 
oppreffion,  and  particularly  the  proclamation, 
by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to 
compel  them  to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for 
fome  time,  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  The 
natives,  who  confidered  exemption  from  toil  as 
fupreme  felicity,  fcorned  every  allurement  and 
reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour. 
The  Spaniards  had  not  a  fufiicient  number  of 
hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate 

the 
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Book  III.  the  foil.  Several  of  the  ^firft  colonifls,  who 
had  been  accuitomed  to  the  fervice  of  the  In- 
dians, quitted  the  ifland,  when  deprived  of 
thofe  inftrunnents,  without  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation.  Many  of 
the  new  fettlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando, 
were  feized  with  the  diftempers  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  above  a  thoufand 
of  them  died.  At  the  fame  time,  the  exading 
one  half  of  the  produ6t  of  the  mines  as  the 
royal  Ihare,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  fo 
exorbitant,  that  no  adventurers  would  engage 
to  work  them  upon  fuch  terms.  In  order  to 
fave  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured 
B505.  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edidts.  He 
made  a  new  diilribution  of  the  Indians  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour, 
for  a  dated  time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in 
cultivating  the  ground ;  but,  in  order  to  fcreen 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  having  fub- 
jedled  them  again  to  fervitude,  he  enjoined 
their  mailers  to  pay  them  a  certain  fum,  as  the 
price  c^  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal 
Ihare  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the 
half  to  the  third  part,  and  foon  after  lowered 
it  to  a  fifth,  at  v/hich  it  long  remained.  Ndt- 
withftanding  Ifabella's  tender  concern  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  Ferdinand's 
eagernefs  to  improve  the  royal  revenue,  Ovando 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  thefe  Book  IIL 
regulations  %  ";,"._  ~^' 

But  the  Indians^  after  enjoying  refpite  from  Warwith 
opprefilon,  though  during  a  Ihort  interval,  now  ^^^  ^"'^*^"^' 
felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  fo  galling,  that 
they  made  feveral  attempts  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  confidered  as 
rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  fubjeclion.  When  war  is  carried  on 
between  nations  whofe  flate  of  improvement  is 
in  any  degree  fimilar,  the  means  of  defence 
bear  fome  proportion  to  thofe  employed  in 
the  attack;  and  in  this  equal  contefl  fuch 
efforts  mufl  be  made,  fuch  talents  are  difplayed^ 
and  fuch  paflions  roufed,  as  exhibit  mankind 
to  view  in  a  iituaticn  no  lefs  ftriking  than 
interefting.  It  is  one  of  the  nobleft  fundlions 
of  hiftory,  to  obferve  and  to  delineate  men  at 
a  jundlure  when  their  minds  are  mofl  violently 
agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  paflions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war, 
and  the  flruggles  between  contending  ftates, 
have  been  deemed  by  hillorians,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  a  capital  and  important  article 
in  the  annals  of  human  a6lions.  But  in  a  con- 
tefl betv/een  naked  favages,    and  one  of  the 

*  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  v.  c.  3* 
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Book  III.  mofl  warlike  of  the  European  nations^  where 
j^o'^]  fcience,  courage,  and  difcipline  on  one  fide, 
were  oppofed  by  ignorance,  tinnidity,  and  dii- 
order  on  the  other,  a  particular  detail  of  events 
would  be  as  unpleafant  as  uninftru6live.  If 
the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had 
infpired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity,  had  foft- 
ened  the  pride  of  fuperiority  into  compaflion, 
and  had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World,  inflead  of  oppref- 
fmg  them,  fome  fudden  ads  of  violence,  like 
the  too  rigorous  chaflifements  of  impatient  in- 
ftrudors,  might  have  been  related  without 
horror.  But,  unfortunately,  this  confcioufnefs 
of  fuperiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  wTre  advanced  fo  far  beyond 
the  natives  of  America  in  improvement  of  every 
kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt. 
They  conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals 
of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not  intitled  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace, 
they  fubjedled  them  to  fervitude.  In  war,  they 
paid  no  regard  to  thofe  laws,  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regu- 
late hoftility,  and  fet  fome  bounds  to  its  rage. 
They  confidered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as  Haves,  who  had 
revolted  againfl  their  maflers.  Their  caziques, 
when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders 

of 
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of  banditti,  to  die  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  Book  III, 
puniftiments  :•  and  all  their  fubje(!:1s,  without  "^7 
regarding  the  didindlion  of  ranks  eilablifhed 
anaong  thenm,  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate 
of  abje(5t  flavery.  With  iuch  a  fpirit  and  fen- 
timents  were  hoftilities  carried  on  againfl  the 
cazique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at  the  eaflern 
extremity  of  the  ifland.  This  war  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with 
the  natives;,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging 
up  the  cazique,  who  defended  his  people  with 
bravery  fo  far  fuperior  to  that  of  his  country- 
men, as  intitled  him  to  a  better  fate  ^. 

The  condud  of  Ovando-,  in  another  part  of  Thecrue* 
the  ifland,  was  ftill  more  treacherous  and  cruel.  rousconduS 
The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 
extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane 
is  now  fituated,  to  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  was  fubject  to  a  female  cazique,  named 
Anacoana,  highly  refpedted  by  the  •  natives. 
She,  from  that  partial  fondnefs  with  which  the 
women  of  x^merica  were  attached  to  the  Euro- 
peans (the  caufe  of  which  fliall  be  afterwards 
explained),  had  always  courted  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with  good 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi,  c.  9,  lo. 

offices. 
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Book  TIL  offices.  But  fome  of  the  adherents  of  Roldail 
^""T^CT^  havino-  fettled  in  her  country,  were  fo  much 
exafperated  at  her  endeavouring  to  rellrain 
their  excefles^  that  they  accufed  her  of  having 
formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
exterminate  the  Spaniards.  Ovando,  though 
he  knew  well  how  little  rredit  was  due  to  fuch 
profligate  men,  marched^  without  further  in- 
quiry, towards  Xaragua,  with  three  hundred 
foot  and  feventy  horfemen.  To  prevent  the 
Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this  hoftile  ap- 
pearance, he  gave  out  that  his  fole  intentiori 
was  to  vifit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  country^* 
men  had  been  fo  much  indebted^  in  the  mofl 
refpeclful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her 
the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive 
this  illuftrious  gu eft  with  due  honour,  affem- 
bled  the  principal  men  in  her  dominions,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  thefe,  accompanied  by  a  vaft 
croud  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  fhe  welcomed 
Ovando  with  fongs  and  dances,  according  to 
the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conduced  him 
to  the  place  of  her  refidence.  There  he  was 
feafted,  for  fome  days,  v/ith  all  the  kindnefs  of 
fimple  hofpitality,  and  am.ufed  with  the  games 
and  fpedacles  ufual  among  the  Americans 
upon  occafions  of  mirth  and  feftivity.     Bur, 

am  id  ft 
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amidft  the  fecnrity  which  this  infpired,  Ovando  Book  III. 
was  meditatinp;  the  deflrudion  of  his  unfufpi-    ^-— v-— ' 
cious   entertainer   and  her  fubjecls ;    and  the 
mean    perfidy   with  which    he    executed    this 
fcheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it. 
Under  colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the 
parade  of  an   European  tournament,    he  ad- 
vanced with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  tow^ards 
the  houfe  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefs 
who  attended  her  were   aiTembled.     The  in- 
fantry took  poiTeffion  of  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  village.     The  horfemen  encompaiTed 
the  houfe.     Thefe  miovements  were  the  obiedl 
of  admiration  without    any  mixture  of  fear, 
until,  upon  a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  Spaniards  fuddeniy  drew  their  fwords,  and 
,rufhed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceiefs,  and  aflo- 
nifned  at  an  acl  of  treachery  which  exceeded 
the    conception    of   undefigning  men.      In    a 
moment  Anacoana  was  fecured.  .  All  her  at- 
tendants v/ere  feized    and   bound.      Fire    was 
fet  to  the  houfe  j  and,  without  examiination  or 
conviction,  all  thefe  unhappy  perfons,  the  molt 
illuflrious  in  their  own  country,  v/ere  confumed 
in  the  flames.     Anacoana  was  referved  for  a 
more  ignominious  fate.      She  was   carried  in 
chains  to  Saint  Domingo,  and,  after  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial  before  Spanlfn  judges,    fhe 
v/as  condemned,    upon  the  evidence  of  thofe 
Vol.  I.  S  very 
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Book  III.  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly 
1305.      hanged  \ 

Redu£>inn         Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious 

cf  the  In-  _  _  "^ 

dians  and     treatment  of   their  princes    and   nobles^,    who 
were  objecfts  of  their  higheft  reverence,    the 
people  in  all  the  provinces  of  Hifpaniola  fub- 
mittedy  without  farther  refiflance,  to  the  Spanifh- 
yoke.      Upon    the  death  of  Ifabella,    all  the 
regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
their  fervitude  were  forgotten.    The  fmall  gra- 
tuity paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  labour 
was  withdrawn  ^  and  at  the  fame  time  the  tafks 
im.pofed  upon  them  were  increafed.     Ovando,. 
v/ithout  any  reflraint,  diftributed  Indians  among 
his  friends  in  the  ifland.     Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  queen   had  left  b^/  will  one  half  of  the 
revenue   arifing  from    the  fettiements  in    the^ 
New  World,    conferred    grants    of  a   fnnilar 
nature  upon  his  courtiers,  as  the  leaft  expen- 
live  mode  of  rewarding  their  fervices*-     They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were 
rendered  proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  fet- 
tled in  Hifpaniola ;  and  that  wretched  people, 
being  compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  rapacity  of  both,    the  exactions  of  their 

^  Cvledo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  4, 
Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Relacion  de  deftruyc.  de  las  In- 
dias,  por  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  p.  8. 
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Oppreflbrs  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.     But,  BooKiIf. 
barbarous  as  their  policy  was,  and  fatal  tp  the      1506, 
inhabitants    of  Hifpaniola,    it  produced,    for 
fome  time,  very  confiderable  efFedls.     By  call- 
ing forth  the  force   of  a  whole  nation,    and 
exerting  it  in  one  diredlion^  the  working  of  the 
mines  was  carried  on  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  fuccefs.     During  feveral  years,   the  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  fmelting-houfes  in  Hif- 
paniola  amounted    annually   to  four  hundred 
and    fixty  thoufand  pefos,    above    a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  which,  if  v/e  attend 
to  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  to  the 
prefent  times,  mufl  appear  a  confiderable  fum. 
Vail  fortunes  were  created,   of  a  fudden,   by 
fome.     Others  diflipated  in   oflentatious  pro- 
fufion,     what    they    acquired     with     facility. 
Dazzled  by  both,  nev/  adventurers  crouded  to 
America,  v/ith  the  moft  eager  impatience,  to 
fhare   in   thofe  treafures  which   had   enriched 
their  countrymen]    and,    notwithilanding  the 
mortality  occafioned   by  the  unhealthinefs  of 
the  climate^  the  colony  continued  to  increafe"^. 

OvANDO  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wif-  Prcgrefs  of 
dom  and  juflice,  not  inferior  to  the  rigour  with  ^  ^  *^°  ^^^^' 

^  H^ferrera,  Aqc,  i.  lib.  vi,  c,  t8,  kc. 
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BookIIL  vvhkh  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  eflabllflied 
1506.  equal  laws,  and,  by  executing  them  with  inn- 
partiality,  accuilomed  the  people  of  the  colony 
to  reverence  them.  He  founded  feveral  new 
towns  in  differ£:nt  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
allured  inhabitants  to  them,  by  the  conceffion 
of  various  immunities.  He  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  fome 
branch  of  induiliry  more  ufeful  than  that  of 
fearching  for  gold  in  the  mines.  Some  flips 
of  the  fugar-cane  having  been  brought  from 
the  Canary  iilands  by  way  of  experimiCnt,  they 
were  found  to  thrive  with  fuch  increafe  in  the 
rich  foil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were 
tranfplanted,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  foon 
became  an  objecl  of  commerce.  Extenfive 
plantations  were  begun ;  fugar-v/orks,  which 
the  Spaniards  called  ingema^Sy  from  the  various 
machinery  employed  in  them,  wxre  erecled, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this 
com.modity  was  the  great  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola,  and  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  fource  of  their  wealth  % 

pcTihcaire-       Tke  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  pro- 

lerdinai^d!    motc  the  v/clfare  of  the  colony,  were  pov/er- 

fully  feconded  by  Ferdinand.     The  large  re- 

«  Oviedo,  lib.  iv.  c.  8* 
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mittances  which  he  received  froiPi  the  New 
World,  opened  his  eyes^,  at  length,  with  refpecl 
to  the  importance  of  thofe  difcoveries,  Vvhich 
he  had  hitherto  affected  to  undervalue.  For- 
tune, and  his  own  addrefs,  having  now  extri- 
cated him  out  of  thofe  difficulties  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  1507 
and  by  his  difputes  with  his  fon-in-iaw  about 
the  government  of  her  dominions  ^,  he  had 
full  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  America.  To  his  provident  fagacity,  Spain 
is  indebted  for  many  of  thofe  regulations  v/hich 
gradually  formed  that  fyftem  of  profound,  but 
jealous  policy,  by  which  Ihe  governs  her  domi- 
nions in  the  New  World.  He  creeled  a  court, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Cafa  de  Con- 
trataciony  or  Board  of  Trade,  compofed  ofper- 
Ibns  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities,  to  v/hom 
he  committed  the  adminiftratioa  of  American 
affairs.  This  board  aflembled  regularly  in 
Seville,  and  was  invefted  v/ith  a  dillinu;  and 
extenfive  jurifdi6tion.  He  gave  a  regular  form 
to  ecclefiaflical  government  in  Am.erica,  by 
nominating  archbifhops,  bifnops,  deans,  toge- 
ther with  clergymen  of  fubordinate  ranks,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Spaniards  eftablifhed  there, 
as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  fhould  embrace 

*"  Hill,  of  the  R.eign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  &c. 
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Book  III.   the  Chi'illian  faith.     But,  notv^ithfiianding  the 
3107.       obfequious  devotion   of  the   Spaniili  court  to 
the  Papal  See,  fuch  was  Ferdinand's  folicitude 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming 
jurifdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new 
dominions,   that  he  referved   to  the  crown  of 
Spain  the  fole  right  of  patronage  to  the  bene- 
fices in  America,  and  ftipulated  that  no  papal 
bull  or  mandate  fhould  be  promulgated  there, 
until  it  was  previoully  examined  and  approved 
of  by  his   council.     With  the  fame  fpirit  of 
jealoufy,   he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported to  America,    or  any  perfon    to   fettle 
there,    without    a   fpeciai    licence    from    that 
council  ^. 

The  number       BuT,  notwithflandins:  this  attention  to  the 

of  the  In-  T  J  1 

dians  dimi-  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity 
impended  which  threatened  its  diffolution.  The 
original  inhabitants,  on  whofe  labour  the  Spa- 
niards in  Hifpaniola  depended  for  their  profpe- 
rity,  and  even  their  exiftence,  wafted  fo  faft, 
that  the  extindlion  of  the  whole  race  feemed  to 
be  inevitable.  "When  Columbus  difcovered 
Hifpaniola,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
computed  to  be  at  leaft  a  million  \  They 
were    now   reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in  the 

'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  20. 
^  Ibid.  dec.  i,  lib.  x.  c.  12, 
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fpac€  of  fifteen  years.  This  confumption  of  Book  III. 
the  human  fpccies,  no  lefs  amazing  than  rapid,  jr.o;. 
was  tire  €ffe6l  of  feveral  concurring  caufes. 
Th€  natives  of  the  American  iflands  were  of  a 
more  feeble  conftitution  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  hemifphere.  They  could  neither 
perform  the  fame  work,  nor  endure  the  fame 
fatigue,  with  men  whofe  organs  were  of  a  more 
vigorous  conformation.  The  lifblefs  indolence 
in  which  they  delighted  to  pafs  their  xiays,  as 
it  was  the  efFed;  of  their  debility,  contributed 
likewife  to  increafe  it,  and  rendered  them,  from 
habit  as  v/ell  as  conititution,  incapable  of  hard 
labour.  The  food  on  which  they  fubfifted, 
afforded  little  nourifhment,  and  they  were  ac- 
cuilomed  to  take  it  in  fmall  quantities,  not 
fufhcient  to  invigorate  a  languid  frame,  and 
render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  adive  induftry* 
The  Spaniards,  without  attending  to  thofe 
peculiarities  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, impofed  tafks  upon  them  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  their  ilrength,  that  many  funk  under 
the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  v/retched  days. 
Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  defpairj 
cut  fhort  their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand. 
Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  fuch  num- 
bers to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved  fatal  to 
many.     Difeafes  of  various  kinds,  fome  occa- 

S  A  fioned 
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Book  III.  Honed  by  the  hardihips  to  which  they  were 
^^""^^  '  expofed,  and  onhers  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  completed  the  defolation  of 
the  ifiand.  The  Spaniards  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  inftruments  which  they  were  accuilonied 
to  employ,  found  it  impofiible  to  extend  their 
improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works 
350S,  which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to 
provide  an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  fo 
alarming,  Ovando  propofed  to  tranfport  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  iflands  to  Hifpa- 
niola,  under  pretence  that  they  might  be  civi- 
lized with  more  facility,  and  inftrucled  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  Chrifbian  religion,  if 
they  were  united  to  the  Spanifh  colony,  and 
under  the  im.mediate  infpeclion  of  the  maifnona- 
ries  fettled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by  this 
artince,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  a6l  of 
violence  which  policy  reprefented  as  necelTary, 
gave  his  affent  to' the  propofal.  Several  veflels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  com- 
manders of  which  inform.ed  the  natives,  with 
whofe  language  they  were  now  v/eli  acquainted, 
that  they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in 
which  the  departed  ancefrors  of  the  Indians 
relided,  by  whom  they  were  fent  to  invite  their 
defcendents  to  refort  thither,  to  partake  of  the 
blifs  enjoyed  there  by  happy  fpirits.  That 
fimple  people  liilened  with  v/onder  and  credu- 
lity* 
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lity;  and,  fond  of  vifiting  their  relations  and  Book  III. 
friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  ,.08. 
Spaniards  with  eagernefs.  By  this  artifice, 
above  forty  thoufand  were  decoyed  into  Hilpa- 
niola,  to  fhare  in  the  fulferings  which  were  the 
lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  illand,  and  to 
mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  thofe  of  that 
wretched  race  of  men '. 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  fome  time,  carried  ^"ewdirco- 
on  their  operations  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  ktlkmtnts. 
with  fuch  ardor  as  well  as  fuccefs,  that  thefe 
feemed  to  have  engroffed  their  whole  attention. 
The  fpirit  of  difcovery  languiinedj  and,  iince 
the  lafc  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprize  of 
any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the 
decreafe  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impoiTible 
to  acquire  wealth  in  that  ifland  with  the  fame 
rapidity  as  formerly,  this  urged  them  to  fearch 
for  new  countries,  where  their  avarice  might 
be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in 
the  eaftern  diftridl  of  Hifpaniola,  paiTed  over 
to  the  iiland  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  P*.ico,  whicii 
Columbus  had  difcovered  in  his  fecond  voyage, 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.     As  he  found  the  foil  to  be  fertile, 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.     OviedOj  lib.  iii.  c,  6. 
Gomara  Hill.  c.  41. 

and 
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Book  III.  and  expecfted,  from  fome  fymptoms,  as  well  as 
T^o8.  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
difcover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains, 
Ovando  permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a 
fettlement  in  the  ifland.  This  was  eafily 
€ffe6led  by  an  officer  eminent  for  conduct  no 
iefs  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto 
Rico  was  fubjedled  to  the  Spanifh  government, 
the  natives  were  reduced  to  fervitude;  and, 
being  treated  with  the  fame  inconfiderate  rigour 
as  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola,  the  race  of 
original  inhabitants,  v/orn  out  with  fatigue  and 
fulFerings,  was  foon  exterminated ''. 

About  the  fame  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis, 
in  coniun6tion  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon, 
one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made 
a  voyage  to  the  continent.  They  held  the 
fame  courfe  which  Columbus  had  taken,  as 
far  as  to  the  ifiand  of  Guanaios ;  but,  {landing 
from  thence  to  the  weft,  they  difcovered  a 
new  and  extenfive  province,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  con- 
fiderable  way  along  the  coaft  of  that  country  ^ 
Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this 
voyage,   it  deferves  notice,   becaufe  it  led  to 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  i — 4.     Gomara  Hiil.  c. 
4.4.     Relacion  de  B.  de  las  Cafas,  p.  10. 
^'Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  vi.  0^17, 

difco- 
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difcoveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  BookIIF, 
fame  reafon,  the  voyage  of  Sebailian  de  Ocampo  ,^08. 
mufl  be  mentioned.  By  the  command  of  O- 
vando,  he  failed  round  Cuba,  and  firfl  difco- 
vered,  with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which 
Columbus  once  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
continent,  was  a  large  ifland". 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one*  of  the  Diego  co- 
Jait  occurrences  under  the  adminutration  or  pointed  go- 
Ovando.  Ever  fince  the  death  of  Columbus,  H[i>anbW 
his  fon  Don  Diego  had  been  employed  in  foli- 
citing  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices  of 
viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits 
which  defcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in 
confequence  of  the  original  capitulation  of  his 
father.  But  if  thefe  dignities  and  revenues 
appeared  fo  confiderable  to  Ferdinand,  that, 
at  the  expence  of  being  deemed  unjuft,  as  well 
us  ungrateful,  he  had  wrefled  them  from  Co- 
lumbus, it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  fhould  be 
unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his  fon.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  Don  Diego  wafted  two  years  in  inceffant 
but  fruitlefs  importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he 
endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain  by  a  legal  fen- 

»  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  i. 

.  tence. 
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Book  III.  tcncc,  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the 
'"'""^C  '  favour  of  an  interefced  monarch.  He  com- 
menced  a  fuit  agamft  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  that  managed  Indian  affairs,  and  that 
court,  with  integrity  which  refle6ts  honour 
upon  its  proceedings,  decided  againft  the  king, 
and  fuftained  Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges 
Hipulated  in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  this 
decree,  Ferdinand's  repugnance  to  put  a  fub- 
jed  in  poiTelTion  of  fuch  extenfive  rights,  might 
have  throv/n  in  new  obftacles,  if  Don  Diego 
had  not  taken  a  ilep  which  intereiled  very 
powerful  perfons  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  claims. 
The  fentence  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  gave 
him  a  title  to  a  rank  fo  elevated,  and  a  fortune 
fo  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 
eluding  a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  com- 
mendator  of  Leon,  and  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  firit  rank,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and  his 
family  efpoufed  fo  warmly  the  caufe  of  their 
new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  refift  their 
35C9.  folicitations.  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  ap- 
pointed Don  Diego  his  fuccelTor,  though,  even 
in  conferring  this  favour,  he  could  not  conceal 
his  jealoufy;    for  he  allov/ed  him  to  alTume 

only 
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only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy.    Book  III. 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him ".      '""Ts^oIT' 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hifpaniola,  He  revs^t^ 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  nioia?*" 
whom  the  courtefy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured 
with  the  title  of  vice-queen,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  born  of  good 
families.  He  lived  with  a  fplendour  and  mag- 
nificence hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World ; 
and  the  family  of  Columbus  feemed  now  to  en- 
joy the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  invent- 
ive genius,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  cruelly 
defrauded.  The  colony  itfelf  acquired  new 
luftre  by  the  accefTion  of  fo  many  inhabitants, 
of  a  different  rank  and  character  from  moft  of 
thofe  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America, 
and  many  of  the  moil  illuftrious  families  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  defcended  from  the  per- 
fons who  at  that  time  accompanied  Don  Diego 
Columbus  ^. 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives 
from  this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego 
was  not  only  authorifed  by  a  royal  edidt  to  con- 
tinue the  repartimientos^  or  diftribution  of  In- 

"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  4,  &c. 

^  Oviedo,  lib.  ni.  c.  i.  ' 

dians. 
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BookIIL  dians^  but  the  particular  number  which  he  might 
1509.  grant  to  every  perfon,  according  to  his  rank  in 
the  colony,  was  fpecified.  He  availed  himfelf 
of  that  permiflion;  and  foon  after  he  landed  at 
St,  Domingo,  he  divided  fuch  Indians  as  were 
flill  unappropriated,  among  his  relations  and 
attendants  p. 

Pearl  fifhery  f  HE  ncxt  carc  of  the  ncw  governor  was  to 
comply  with  an  inftrudion  which  he  received 
from  the  king,  about  fettling  a  colony  in  Cu-* 
bagua,  afmail  ifland  which  Columbus  had  diA 
covered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though  this 
barren  fpot  hardly  yielded  fubfiilence  to  its 
wretched  inhabitants,  fuch  quantities  of  thofe 
oyflers  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coaft,  that  it  did  not  long  efcape  the  inquifitive 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place 
of  confiderable  refort.  Large  fortunes  were 
acquired  by  the  fifhery  of  pearls,  which  was 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour.  The 
Indians,  efpecially  thofe  from  the  Lucayo 
iflands,  were  compelled  to  dive  for  them ;  and 
this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was 
an  additional  calamity,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  extindion  of  that  devoted  race  "** 

P  Recopilacion  de  Leyes,  lib.  vi.  tit.  8.  I.  i,  2.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Gomara  Hiil.  c.  ^78. 

Aboui' 
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About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  BookIII^ 
Finzon  kt  out,  in  conjun6lion,  upon  a  fecond  ^^~ 
voyage.  They  Hood  diredly  fouth,  towards  ^f^'  '"'^' 
the  equino6lial  line,  which  Pinzon  had  for- 
merly crofled,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  fouthern  latitude.  They  were 
aflonifhed  to  find  that  the  continent  of  America 
ftretched,  on  their  right  hand^  through  all  this 
vaft  extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different 
places,  to  take  poffefTion  in  name  of  their  fo- 
vereign ;  but  though  the  country  appeared  to 
be  extremely  fertile  and  inviting,  their  force 
was  fo  fm.all,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for 
difcovery  than  making  fettlements,  that  they 
left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their  voyage 
ferved,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  refpe6t  to  the 
dimenfions  of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe  "". 

Though  it  was  above  ten  years  fmce  Colum-  a  fettle- 
bus  had  difcovered  the  main  land  of  America,  .T"^  °?- 

^    the  conti- 

the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  fettlement  "^"^^t- 

^  ,  tempted, 

in  any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  fo  long  ne- 
gledled  was  now  feriouily  attempted,  and  with 
confiderable  vigour,  though  the  plan  for  this 
purpofe  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown,  nor 
executed  at  the  expence  of  the   nation,    but 

*'  Herrer^t,  dec,  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 

carried 
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Book  III.   carried  on  by  the  enterpriling  fpirit  of  private 
3509.       adventurers.     This  fcheme  took  its  rife  from 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two 
voyages  as  a  difcoverer,  by  which  he  acquired 
confiderable  reputation,   but  no  v/ealth.     But 
his  chara6ler  for  intrepidity  and  condu6l  eafiiy 
procured   him    affociates,    who    advanced    the 
money  requifite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    About  the  fame  time,  Diego  de  Ni- 
cuelTa,   who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
Hifpanioia,  formed  a  fimilar  defign.   Ferdinand 
encouraged  both;    and  though  he  refufed  to 
advance  the  fmalleft  fum,  was  extremely  liberal 
of  titles  and  patents.     He  erected  two  govern- 
ments on  the  continent,  one  extending  from 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the 
other  from  that  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.     The 
former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Ni- 
cuefla.    Ojeda  fitted  out  a  fhip  and  two  brigan- 
tines,  with  three  hundred  men;    NicuelTa,  fix 
veiTeis,  with  feven  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
They  failed  about  the  fame  time  from  St.  Do- 
mingo for  their  refpeclive  governments.     In 
crder  to  give  their  title  to  thofe  countries  fbme 
appearance   of  validity,    feverai  of  the    mofl 
eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  em- 
ployed to  prefcribe  the  mode   in  which   they 
fliould  take  poiTeiTion  of  them '.     There  is  not 

s  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  ic. 

in 
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in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  any  thing  nnore  fin-  Book  III. 
gular  or  extravagant  than  the  form  which  they  ,309. 
deviled  for  this  purpofe.  They  inftruded  thofe 
invaders,  as  foon  as  they  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  declare  to  the  natives  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Chriflian  faith ;  to  acquaint  them, 
in  particular,  with  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of 
the  Pope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ; 
to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy 
pontiff  had  made  of  their  country  to  the  king 
of  Spain ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made 
known  to  them  ;  and  to  fubmit  to  the  fovereign 
whofe  authority  they  proclaimed.  If  the  na- 
tives refufed  to  comply  with  this  requifition, 
the  terms  of  which  mufl  have  been  utterly  in- 
comprehenfible  to  uninftru6ted  Indians,  then 
Ojeda  and  Nicuefla  were  authorifed  to  attack 
them  with  fword  and  fires  to  reduce  them, 
their  wives  and  children,  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude ; 
and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognize  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  volun- 
tarily fubje6t  thenifelves  \ 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  Thedir- 
at  once  yield  aiTent  to  dodrines  too  refined  for  tending  it, 

t  See  N  O  T  E  XXIII, 
Vol.  I.  T  their 
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Book  in.  their    uncultivated    undertondino-s,    and    ex- 
1505.      plained  to  them  by  interpreters  imperfedly  ac- 
quainted with  their  language;  as  they  did  not 
conceive  how  a  foreign  priefr,   of  wham  they 
had  never  heard^  could  have  any  right  to  difpofe 
of  their  country,  or  how  an  unknown  prince 
fhould  claim  jurifdi6tion  over  them  as  his  fub- 
je6ts  J  they  fiercely  oppofed  the  new  invaders 
6f  their  territories.     Ojeda  and  NicuefTa  en- 
deavoured to  effetft  by  farce  what  they  could 
not  accomplifh  by  perfuafion*     The  contem- 
porary writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail 
in  relating  their  tranfa6lions  -,  but  as  they  made 
ho  difcovery  of  importar^ce,  nor  eftablifhed  any 
permanent  fettlement^  their  adventures  are  not 
intitled  to  any  confiderable  place  in  the  general 
hifcory  of  a  period,    where  romantic  valour, 
llruggling  with  incredible  hardfhips,  diftinguifh 
every  effort  of  the  Spanifh  arms.     They  found 
th^  natives  in  thofe  countries  of  which  they  went 
to  afTumie  the  government,  to  be  of  a  chara6ler 
very  different  from,  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
the   iflands.     They   were  fierce    and  warlike. 
Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poifon  fa  noxious^^ 
that  every  wound  was  followed  with  certain 
death.      In   one  encounter   they   flew   abo\^e 
feventy  of  Ojeda's  foUov/ers,  and  the  Spaniards, 
ior  the  firfl  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World..    NicuefTa  was 

oppofed 
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oppofed  by  people  equally  refoiute  in  defence  Book  III. 
of  their  pofTefTions.  Nothing  could  foften  their  ^"7^-,^^ 
ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards  employed 
every  art  to  foothe  them>  and  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, they  refufed  to  hold  any  intercourfe,  or 
to  exchange  any  friendly  oiiice,  with  men  whofe 
refidence  alnong  them  they  confidered  as  fatal 
to  their  liberty  and  independence.  This  im-.  1510. 
placable  enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  as  v/ell  as  dangerous 
to  eftablifh  a  fettlement  in  their  country,  might 
have  been  furmounted  at  length  by  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  arms,  and  their  fkill  in  the  art  of  war. 
But  every  difafler  which  can  be  accumulated 
upon  the  unfortunate,  combined  to  complete 
their  ruin.  The  lofs  of  their  fnips  by  various 
accidents  upon  an  unknown  coail,  the  difeafes 
peculiar  to  a  climate  the  mod  noxious  in  all 
America,  the  want  of  provifions,  unavoidable 
in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated,  diiTention 
among  themfelves,  and  the  incelfant  hofcilities 
of  the  natives,  involved  them  in  a  fuccelTion  of 
calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  ilrikes  one 
with  horror.  Though  they  received  two  con^ 
fiderable  reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  this 
unhappy  expedition,    perifned,   in  lefs  than  a 

T  2  year;, 
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Book  III.  year,  in  the  rnofl:  extreme  mifery.  A  few  who 
15J0.  furvived,  fettled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa 
Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under 
the  command  of  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa> 
who,  in  the  moft  defperate  exigencies,  dif* 
played  fuch  courage  and  condu6b,  as  firfl:  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked 
him  out  as  their  leader  in  more  fplendid  and 
fuccefsful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
~  adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear 
with  luftre  in  more  important  fcenes.  Fran- 
cifco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions, 
and  in  this  fchool  of  adverfity  acquired  or  im- 
proved the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  which  he  afterwards  per- 
formed. Hernan  Cortes,  whofe  name  became 
ftill  more  famous,  had  likewife  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprife,  which  rouzed  all  the  a6tive 
youth  of  Hifpaniola  to  arms  j  but  the  good  for- 
tune that  accompanied  him.  in  his  fubfequent 
adventures,  interpofed  to  fave  him  from  the 
difaflers  to  which  his  companions  were  expofed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  te- 
dious indifpofition ". 

"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  11,  &c.  Gomara  Hift. 
c.  57,  58,  1J9.  Benzon  Hifl.  lib.  i.  cap.  19—23.  P.  Mar- 
tyr, decad.  122. 

NoTWITH- 
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Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  iiTue  of  Bock  III. 
this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred 


i-c  ro. 


from  engaoiino;  in  new  fchemes  of  a  fimilar  na-    c^nqueftof 

o    C3      O  Cuba. 

ture.     When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by 
the  perfevering  hand  of  induflry,  or  accumu- 
lated by  the  flow  operations  of  regular  com- 
merce, the  means  employed  are  fo  proportioned 
to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
ilrike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  large  oh  the 
adiive  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almoft  in- 
flantaneoufly ;  when  gold  and  pearls  w-ere  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  baubles  ^  when  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  thefe  rich  commodities^ 
defended   only   by  naked   favage.s,    might  be 
feized  hy  the  firfl  bold  invader  j   objed:s  fo  An- 
gular and  alluring,  rouzed  a  wonderful  fpirit  of 
enterprife  among  the   Spaniards,    who  rulhed 
with  ardour  into  this  nev/  path  that  was  opened 
to  wealth  and  diftin6tion.     While  this   fpirit 
continued  warm  and  vigorous,  every  attempt 
either  towards  difcovery  or  conqueft  was  ap- 
plauded,  and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with 
emulation.     The  pafTion  for  new  undertakings, 
which  charadterifes  the  age  of  difcovery  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been  fufii- 
cient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  flopping 
Ihort  in  their  career.    But  circumilances  pecu- 

T  3  liar 
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Book  III.  liar  to  Hifpaniola  at  this  jiindiiure,  concurred 
jeio.  ^'i^'^  it  in  extending  their  navigation  and  con- 
quells.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  ifland  having  almoft  extirpated 
the  race,  many  of  the  Spaniih  planters,  as  I 
hive  already  obferved,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
carry  on  their  works  with  the  fame  vigour  and 
profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  fettlements 
in  fome  country  whofe  people  were  not  yet 
wafted  by  opprefTion.  Others,  with  the  incon- 
fiderate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth 
pours  in  vvith  a  fudden  flow,  had  fquandered, 
in  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  what  they  acquired 
with  eafe,  and  were  driven  by  neceflity  to  em- 
bark in  the  moft  defperate  fchemes,  in  order  to 
1511.  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  thefe  caufcs, 
when  Don  Diego  Columbus  propofed  to  con- 
quer the  iHand  of  Cuba,  and  to  eftablifh  a  co- 
lony there,  many  perfons  of  chief  diftindlion  in 
Hifpaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  mea- 
fure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
deftined  for  that  fervice  to  Diego  Velafquez, 
one  of  his  father's  companions  in  his  fecond 
voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long  fettled  in 
Hifpaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 
with  fuch  reputation  for  probity  and  prudence, 
that  he  feemed  to  be  well  qualified  for  con- 
ducting an  expedition  of  importance.  Three 
Jiundred  men  were  deemed  fufHcient  for  the 

conqueft 
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conqueft  of  an  ifland  above  feven  hundred  miles  Book  IIL 
in  lengthy  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  j^^. 
th.ey  were  of  the  fame  unwarlike  chara6ter  with 
the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  They  were  not  only 
intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new  ene- 
mies, but  unprepared  to  refift  them.  For 
though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took 
poiTefTion  of  the  adjacent  ifland,  there  was 
reafon  to  expedt  a  defcent  on  their  territories, 
none  of  the  fmall  communities  into  which  Cuba 
was  divided,  had  either  made  any  provifion  for 
its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for 
their  common  fafety.  The  only  obllrudion 
the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hifpaniola,  and 
taken  poffefTion  of  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Cu- 
ba. He  flood  upon  the  defenfive  at  their  firfl 
landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  fhips.  His  feeble  troops,  however, 
were  foon  broken  and  difperfed;  and  he  him- 
felf  being  taken  prifoner,  Velafquez,  according 
to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  Spaniards,  con- 
fidered  him  as  a  flave  who  had  taken  arms  again  ft 
his  miafter,  and  condemned  him  to  the  flames. 
When  Hatuey  was  faftened  to  the  flake,  a  Fran- 
eifcan  friar  labouring  to  convert  him,  promifed 
him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of 
heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 
*^  Are   there  any  Spaniards,**    fays  he,    after 

T  4-  iom€ 
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Book  III.  fonie  paufe,  "  in  that  region  of  blifs  which 
,jn.  you  defcribe?"  «  Yes/'  replied  the  monk, 
"  but  only  fuch  as  are  worthy  and  good." 
^^  The  befl  of  them/'  returned  the  indignant 
cazique^  ^^  have  neither  worth  nor  goodnefs ; 
I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I  may  meet  with 
one  of  that  accurfed  race"."  This  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  vengeance  flruck  the  people  of  Cuba 
with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fcarcely  gave  any 
oppofition  to  the  progrefs  of  their  invaders ;  and 
'  Velafquez,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extenfive  and  fertile  ifland  to  the  Spanilh 
monarchv  ^. 

Dircoyery  of       TuE  facilitv  with  which  this  important  con- 

Florida.  •'  /     ^ 

queft  was  completed,  ferved  as  an  incitement  to 
other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
having  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the 
redu6lion  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  impatient  to  en- 
X5I2.  gage  in  fome  new  enterprife.  Pie  fitted  out 
three  fhips  at  his  own  expence,  for  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,  and  his  reputation  foon  drew  to- 
gether a  refpe6lable  body  of  followers.  He 
directed  his  courfe  towards  the  Lucayo  iflands ; 
and  after  touchmg  at  feveral  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bahama  ifles,  he  flood  to  the  fouth- 

*  B.  de  las  Cafas,  p.  40. 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  2,  3,  &c.     Oviedo,  lib. 
xvii.  c.  3.  p.  179. 

wefl. 
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weflv  and  difcovered  a  country  hitherto  un-  Book  HI. 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Flo^  ,-tj. 
rida,  either  becaufe  he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different 
places,  but  met  with  fuch  vigorous  oppofition 
from  the  natives,  v/ho  were  fierce  and  warlike, 
as  convinced  him  that  an  increafe  of  force  was 
requifite  to  effed:  a  lettlement.  Satisfied  with 
having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new 
country,  of  whofe  value  and  importance  he 
conceived  very  fanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  pafTion  of  fearching  for 
new  countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
undertake  this  voyage,  he  was  influenced  by 
one  of  thofe  vifionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time 
often  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and 
rendered  it  more  adive.  A  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the 
iHe  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there  was  a 
fountain  of  fuch  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour  of  every  per- 
fon  who  bathed  in  its  falutary  waters.  In  hopes 
of  finding  this  grand  reftorative.  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the 
i(lands>  fearching,  with  fruitlefs  folicitude  and 

labour, 
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Book  III.  labour,  for  the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief 
"^^Q  '  objedt  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  fo  fa- 
bulous fhould  gain  credit  among  fimple  unin- 
ilrudled  Indians  is  not  furprifing.  That  it; 
fiiouid  make  any  imprefTion  upon  an  enlightened 
people  appears,  in  the  prefent  age,  altogether 
incredible.  The  fa6l,  however,  is  certain ;  and 
the  moil  authentic  Spanifli  hiflorians  mention 
this  extravagant  Tally  of  their  credulous  country- 
men. The  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were  en- 
gaged in  a  career  of  adivity  which  gave  a  ro- 
mantic turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  pre- 
fented  to  them  flrange  and  marvellous  objects. 
A  New  World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They 
vifited  ifiands  and  continents  of  whofe  exiftence 
mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  conception. 
In  thofe  delightful  countries  nature  feemed  to 
affume  another  form ;  every  tree  and  plant  and 
animal  was  difrerent  from  thofe  of  the  ancient 
hemifphere.  They  feem.ed  to  be  tranfporte4 
into  enchanted  ground;  and,  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  {QCUy  nothing,  in  the  warmth 
and  novelty  of  their  admiration,  appeared  to 
them  fo  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief. 
If  the  rapid  fuccelnon  of  new  and  ftriking 
fcenes  made  fuch  imprelTion  even  upon  the 
found  underflanding  of  Columbus,  that  he 
boaded  of  having  found  the  feat  of  Paradife,  it 
will  not  appear  ftrange  that  Ponce  de  Leon 

ihould 
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fhould  dream  of  difcovering  the  fountain  of  Book  III. 
youth  \  ^T^C^ 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida^  a  dif-  proarefsof 
covery  of  much  greater  importance  was  made  Balboa  ia 
in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  having 
been  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  fmall  co- 
lony at' Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the  volun-  " 
tary  fufFrage  of  his  afTociates,  was  fo  extremely 
defirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  election^  that  he  dlfpatched  one  of 
his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  folicit  a  royal 
commiffion,  which  might  invefl  him  with  a 
legal  title  to  the  fupreme  comm.and.  Confcious, 
however,  that  he  could  not  expedl  fiiccefs  from 
the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  minifters,  with 
whom  he  was  unconnecled,  or  from  negociating 
in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  flran- 
ger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to 
which  he  afpired,  and  aimed  at  performing 
fome  fignal  fervice  that  would  fecure  him  the 
preference  to  every  competitor.  Full  of  this 
idea,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent 
country,  fubdued  feveral  of  the  caziques,  and 

'^  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  202.  Enfayo  Chronol.  para  la 
Hift.  de  la  Florida,  por  D,  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  i.  Oviedo, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  II.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hill,  de  la 
Conq.  de  la  Florida,  par  Garc  de  la  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

collected 
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Book  III.  colle6Led  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold,  which 
1512.  abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
than  in  the  iilands.  In  one  of  thofe  excurfions, 
the  Spaniards  contended  with  fuch  eagernefs 
about  the  divifion  of  fome  gold,  that  they  were 
at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  a<^s  of  violence 
againft  one  another.  A  young  cazique,  who 
was  prefent,  ailonilhed  at  the  high  value  which 
they  fet  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  dif- 
cern  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba- 
lance with  indignation ;  and,  turning  to  the 
Spaniards,  ^^  Why  do  you  quarrel  (fays  he) 
about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  fo  pafTionately 
fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country, 
and  to  diiturb  the  tranquillity  of  diftant  nations 
for  its  fake,  I  will  conduft  you  to  a  region 
v/here  the  metal  which  feems  to  be  the  chief 
objedl  of  your  admiration  and  defire,  is  fo 
common  that  the  meaneft  utenfils  are  formed 
of  it."  Tranfported  with  what  they  heard,  Bal- 
boa and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly  where 
this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might 
arrive  at  it.  He  informed  them  that  at  the 
diflance  of  fix  funs,  that  is  of  fix  days  journey 
towards  the  fouth,  they  fhould  difcover  another 
ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom 
was  fituatedj  but  if  they  intended  to  attack 
that  powerful  Hate,  they  mufl  aflemble  forces 

far 
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far  fuperior  in  number  and  flrength  to  thofe  with  Book  III- 
which  they  now  appeared  \  ^^^^ 

This  was  the  firft  information  which  the  The 
Spaniards  received  concerning  the  great  fouthern  which  he 
ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extenfive  country  °^^'^" 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru*  Bal- 
boa had  now  before  him  obje6ts  fuited  to  his 
boundlefs  ambition,  and  the  enterprifing  ar- 
dour of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded 
the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be 
that  for  which  Columbus  had  fearched  without 
fuccefs  in  this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of 
opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the 
Eaft  Indies;  and  he  conjedured  that  the  rich 
territory  which  had  been  defcribed  to  him,  mufl 
be  part  of  that  vail  and  opulent  region  of  the 
earth.  Elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what 
fo  great  a  man  had  attempted  in  vain ;  and 
eager  to  accomplifh  a  difcovery  which  he  knew 
would  be  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  king  than 
beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient 
until  he  could  fet  out  upon  this  enterprife,  in 
comparifon  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  ap- 
peared inconfiderable.  But  previous  arrange- 
ment and  preparation  were  requifite  to  enfure 
fuccefs.    He  began  with  courting  and  fecuring 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.lib.  ix.  c   2.     Gomara,    c.   60.     P, 
Martyr,  decad.  p.  149. 

the 
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Booi^ilL   the  friendHiip  of  the  neighbouring  caziques. 

'""T^^^TT^  tl^  ^^^^^  fome  of  his  officers  to  Hifpaniola  v/ith 
a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  pail 
fuccefs,  and  an  earrieft  of  his  future  hopes.  By 
a  proper  diftribution  of  this,  they  fecured  the 
favour  of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers 
into  the  fervice.  A  confiderable  reinforcement 
from  that  ifland  joined  him,  and  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  difcovery. 

Difficulty  of  The  iflhmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  fixty 
executing  j^jj^g  \^  breadth ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which 
binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  is  ftrengthened  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  flretching  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  folidity  fuf- 
ficient  to  refifl  the  impulfe  of  two  oppofite 
oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forefts 
almofl  inaccelTible.  The  valleys  in  that  moifl 
climate,  where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  are  marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed, 
that  the  inhabitants  find  it  necefTary,  in  many 
places,  to  build  their  houfes  upon  trees,  in 
order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  engendered 
in  the  putrid  waters  ^  Large  rivers  rulli  down 
with    an    impetuous    current   from    the   high 

^  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  158. 

grounds. 
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grounds.  In  a  region  thinly  inhabited  by  wan-  Book  III. 
dering  favages,  the  hand  of  induftry  had  done  '"TTU. 
nothing  to  mitigate  or  corre6t  thofe  natural  dif- 
advantages.  To  march  acrofs  this  unexplored 
country,  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians, 
whofe  fidelity  could  be  little  trufted,  was^  on  all 
thofe  accounts,  the  boldefl  enterprife  on  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New 
World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  fuch 
as  diilinguilbed  him  among  his  countrymen,  at 
a  period  when  every  adventurer  was  confpicuous  1513. 
for  daring  courage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  only 
merit;  he  was  prudent  in  condu6l,  generous, 
affable,  and  polTefTed  of  thofe  popular  talents 
which,  in  the  moil  defperate  undertakings, 
infpire  confidence  and  fecure  attachment.  Even 
after  the  junclion  of  the  volunteers  from  Hif- 
paniola,  he  was  able  to  mufeer  only  an  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they 
were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of 
America,  and  ready  to  follow  him  through 
every  danger.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended 
them  to  carry  their  provifions  i  and  to  complete 
their  v/arlike  array,  they  took  with  them  feverai 
of  thofe  fierce  dogs,  which  were  no  lefs  formi- 
dable than  deftruclive  to  their  naked  enemies, 

Balboa  fet  out  upon  this  important  expedi-  ^^''^^^-^^ 

^  ^  ^  the  houSiTk 

tion  on  the  firil  of  September,   about  the  time  sca. 

that 
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Book  III.  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He 
^.j,,  proceeded  by  Tea,  and  without  any  difficulty, 
to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whofe  friendfhip 
he  had  gained;  but  no  fooner  did  he  begin  to 
advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obllacle,  which 
he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  fronn  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  of  the  caziques,  at  his  approach, 
fled  to  the  mountains  with  all  their  people,  and 
carried  off  or  deflroyed  whatever  could  afford 
"  fubfiflence  to  his  troops.  Others  colledted  their 
fubje6ls,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and 
he  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous  under- 
taking it  was,  to  condu6t  fuch  a  body  of  men 
through  hoftile  nations,  acrofs  fwamps  and  ri- 
vers, and  woods,  which  had  never  been  pafTed 
but  by  flraggling  Indians.  But  by  fharing  in 
every  hardfhip  with  the  meanell  foldier,  by  ap- 
pearing the  foremoil  to  meet  every  danger,  by 
promifing  confidently  to  his  troops  the  enjoy- 
ment of  honour  and  riches  fuperior  to  what  had 
been  attained  by  the  moft  iliccefsful  of  their 
countrymen,  he  infpired  them  with  fuch  en- 
thufiaflic  refolution,  that  they  followed  him 
without  murmuring.  When  they  had  pene- 
trated a  good  way  into  the  mountains,  a  power- 
ful cazique  appeared  in  a  narrow  pafs,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  his  fubjecls  to  obltrudl  their 

progrefs. 
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progrefs.  Bur  men  who  had  furmounted  fo  SookIII. 
many  obftacies,  defpifed  the  oppofition  of  fuch  '''^J^ 
feeble  enemies.  They  attacked  them  with  im^ 
petuofity,  and  having  difpeffed  them  with 
much  eafe  and  great  (laughter,  continued  theif 
march.  Though  their  guides  had  reprefented 
the  breadth  of  the  ifthmus  to  be  only  a  journey 
of  fix  days,  they  had  already  fpent  twenty-five- 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  fink 
under  fuch  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  fultry 
climate,  feveral  were  feized  with  the  difeafes 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  all  became  impa- 
tient to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours  and 
fufFerings.  At  length  the  Indians  affured  them> 
that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
ihould  difcover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object 
of  their  wilhes.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  they 
had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  fteep 
afcent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and 
advanced  alone  to  the  fummit^  that  he  mighc 
be  the  firft  who  Ihould  enjoy  a  fpedlacle  which 
he  had  fo  long  defired.  As  foon  as  he  beheld 
the  South  Sea  ilretching  in  endlefs  profpetl  be- 
low him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  Heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God> 
v/ho  had  conduced  him  to  a  difcovery  fo  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  and  fo  honourable  to  him- 
felf.  His  followers,  obferving  his  tranfports 
Vol.  L  U  of 
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BookITI.  of  joy^  ruilied  forward  to  join  in  his  wondef^ 
^^7~^  exultation  and  gratitude.  They  held  on  their 
courfe  to  the  ihore  with  great  alacrity,  when 
Balboa  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
waves  With  his  buckler  and  fword,  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king 
his  mailer^  and  vowed  to  defend  it,  with  thefe 
arms,  again  ft  all  his  enemies  *". 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern 
ocean,  which  Balboa  firft  difeovered^  Hill  re- 
tains the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft 
of  Panama.  From  feveral  of  the  petty  princes, 
who  governed  in  the  diftri6i;s  adjacent  to  that 
gulf,  he  extorted  provifions  and  gold  by  force 
of  arms.  Others  fent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
To  thefe  acceptable  prefents,  fome  of  the 
caziques  added  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
pearls  i  and  he  learned  from  them,  with  much 
fatisfa6lion,  that  pearl  oyfters  abounded  in  the 
fea  which  he  had  newly  difcovered. 

tie  receives  TOGETHER  with  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth, 
concerning  which  icrved  to  loothe  and  encourage  his  fol- 
renTcouZ""  lowers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed 


coun 
try. 


^  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  x.  c.   i,  &c.     Gomara,  c.  62, 
SiC.     P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  205,  &c. 

*  ^  his 
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his  fanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extenfive  BookIII. 
benefits  from  the  expedition.  All  the  people  ^'"^j. 
on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  in* 
forming  him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opu- 
lent kingdom  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diilance 
towards  the  fouth-eaft,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In 
order  to  give  them  an  idea  of  thefe,  they  drew 
upon  the  fand  the  figure  of  the  Llamas  or  fheep, 
afterwards  found  in  Peru,  which  the  Peruviafts 
had  taught  to  perform  fuch  fervices  as  they 
defcribed.  As  the  Llama>  in  its  form,  nearly 
refembles  a  camel,  a  beaft  of  burden  deemed 
peculiar  to  Afia,  this  circumflance,  in  con- 
jund;ion  with  the  difcovery  of  the  pearls,  ano- 
ther noted  produdtion  of  that  country,  tended 
to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  miftaken 
theory  with  refpect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ^ 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  obliged  t© 
received  from  the  people  on  the  coaft,    as  well        ^* 
as  his  own  conjedures  and  hopes,  rendered  him 
extremely    impatient    to    vifit    this    unknown 
country,  his  prudence  reftrained  him  from  at- 
tempting to  invade  it  with  an  handful  of  men, 

*  Herreraj  dec.  I,  lib.  x,  c.  2. 

U  a  exhaufled 
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Book  IlL  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  difeafes^ 
j^,j.  He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
prefent,  to  their  fettlement  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien,  and  to  return  next  feafon  with  a  force 
more  adequate  to  fuch  an  arduous  enterprize. 
In  order  to  acquire  a  more  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  iflhmuSj  he  marched  back  by  a  different 
route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  lefs  dangerous 
and  difncult  than  that  which  he  had  formerly 
taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  fuccefs,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  infurmount- 
^5H-  able.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa  Maria,  from 
which  he  had  been  abfent  four  months,  with 
greater  glory  and  more  treafure  than  the  Spa- 
niards had  acquired  in  any  expedition  in  the 
New  World.  None  of  Balboa^s  officers  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  more  in  this  fervice  than  Fran- 
cifco  Pizarro,  or  afTifted  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with 
thofe  countries,  in  which  he  afterwards  adled 
fuch  an  illufcrious  part^ 

pKdrsrias  Baleoa's  firfl  carc  was  to  fend  information 

governr/of    ^^  Spain  of  the  important  difcov^ery  which  he 
lOaiien.        ^^d  made ;  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of 

^  See  N  O  T  E  XXIV. 

^  Herrera,  dec.   i.   lib.  x.   c.  3 — 6.      Gomara,   c.  64. 
P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  229,  &c. 

a  thou- 
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a  thoufand  men^  in  order  to  attempt  the  con-  Book  III. 
queft  of  that  opulent  country,  concerning  wliich  .j^i^, 
he  had  received  fuch  invitino;  int:clli2:ence. 
The  firfl  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World  hardly  occafioned  greater  joy,  than  the 
unexpecled  tidings,  that  a  pafTage  was  at  lafc 
found  to  the  great  fouthern  ocean.  The  com- 
munication with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  a  courfe. 
to  the  weftward  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
drawn  by  the  Pope,  feemed  now  to  be  certain. 
The  vaft  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal 
from  its  fettlem.ents  and  conqueils  in  that 
country,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  the 
emulation  of  other  dates.  Ferdinand  hoped 
now  to  come  in  for  a  fharc  in  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  in  his  eagernefs  to  obtain  it, 
was  willing  to  make  an  effort  beyond  what 
Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this  exertion, 
his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy 
of  Fonfeca,  now  bifhop  of  Burgos,  to  every 
man  of  merit  who  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
New  World,  were  confpicuous.  Notwith- 
flanding  Balboa's  recent  fervices,  which  marked 
him  out  as  the  mofb  proper  perfon  to  finilli 
that  great  undertaking  v/hich  he  had  begun, 
Ferdinand  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  overlook 
thefe,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  governor 
of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  ftout  velTels,   and  twelve  hundred  fol- 

U  3  diers. 
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Book  III.  diers.  Thefe  were  fitted  out  at  the  public 
'^ciir^  expence,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdinand 
had  never  difplayed  in  any  former  armament 
deftined  for  the  New  World  j  and  fuch  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Spanifh  gentlemen  to  follow  a 
leader  who  was  about  to  conduct  them  to  a 
country,  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had 
only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the  fea  and  draw 
out  gold  ^y  that  fifteen  hundred  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  if  they  had  not  vbeen  re- 
trained, a  much  greater  number  would  have 
engaged  in  the  fervice  ^. 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  with- 
out any  remarkable  accident,  and  immediately 
fent  fome  of  his  principal  officers  aihore,  to 
inform  Balboa  of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's 
comimifTion,  to  be  governor  of  the  colony.  To 
their  afloniihment,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whole 
great  exploits  they  had  heard  fo  much,  and 
of  whofe  opulence  they  had  formed  fuch  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing 
coarfe  hempen  fandals  ufed  only  by  the  meaneft 
peafants,  employed  together  with  fome  In- 
dians, in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds. 
Even  in  this  fimple  garb,  which  correfponded 

8  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  x.  c.  14. 

^  Ibid.  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  6,  7.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  177. 
zg6, 

fo 
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jl        fo  ill  with  the  expe6tations  and  wilhes  of  his   Book  in. 
new  guefls,   Balboa  received  them  with  dig-       1514. 
nity.     The  fame  of  his  difcoveries  had  drawa 
fo  many  adventuj-ers  from  the  iflands,  that  he 
could  now  muller  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
At  the  head  of  thofe  daring  veterans,  he  v/as 
more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  which  Pedra- 
rias  brought  with  him.     But  though  his  troops 
murmured  loudly  at  the  injuflice  of  the  king- 
in  fuperfeding   their   commander,    and   com- 
plained   that    ilrangers   would    now  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  and  fuccefs,    Balboa  fub- 
mitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of 
his  fovereign,  and  received  Pedrarias  with  all 
the  deference  due  to  his  character ', 


Notwithstanding  this  moderation  to  which  DifTentio 
Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  pofTeflion  of  his   hfm  ITd 
government,   he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry   ^^^^o»* 
to  be  made  into  Balboa's  condud,  while  under 
the  command  of  Nicuefla,  and  impofed  a  con- 
fiderable  fine  upon  him,    on  account  of  the 
irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty. 
Balboa  felt  fenfibly  the  mortification  of  being 
fubjetfted  to  trial  and  to  punifhment  iti  a  place 
where  he  had  fo  lately  occupied  the  firil  flation. 
Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealoufy  of  his 

*  H^rrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  13,  14. 

U  4  fuperior 
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Book  III.  fuperlor  merits  fo  that  the  refentment  of  the 
one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  gave  rife  to 
difTentions  extrennely  detrinnental  to  the  colony. 
It  was  threatened  with  a  calamity  ftili  more 
J"^y'  fatal.  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a 
moft  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  about  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  feafon,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  dov/n  fuch 
torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more  temperate 
climiates''.  The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was 
feated  in  a  rich  plain,  environed  with  marilies 
and  woods.  The  conftitution  of  Europeans 
was  unable  to  withftand  the  peftiientiai  in- 
fluence of  fuch  a  fituation,  in  a  climate  natu- 
rally fo  nox;ious,  and  at  a  feafon  fo  peculiarly 
unhealthy.  A  violent  and  deftruftive  malady 
carried  off  many  of  the  foldiers  who  accompa- 
nied Pedrarias.  An  extreme  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions  augmented  this  diilrefs,  as  it  rendered 
it  impofnble  to  find  proper  refrefhment  for  the 
fick,  or  the  necelTary  fuflenance  for  the  healthy'. 
In  the  fpace  of  a  month,  above  fix  hundred 
perfons  periflied  in  the  utmofb  mikry.  De- 
jection and  defpair  fpread  through  the  colony. 
Many  principal  perfons  folicited  their  difmif- 
fion,  2ind  were  glad  to  relinquifh  all  their  hopes 

^  Richard  Hift.  Naturelle  de  TAir,  torn.  i.  p.  204. 

^  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  x.  c.  14.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  272. 

■        '  of 
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of  wealth,  in  order  to  efcape  from  that  perni-  Book  III. 
cious  region.     Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert       J514. 
thofe  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their 
misfortunes,    by    finding    them    employment. 
With  this  view,    he  fent  feveral  detachments 
into  tjie  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  levy 
gold  among  the  natives,  and  to  fearch  for  the 
mines  in  which  it  was  produced.     Thofe  rapa- 
cious  adventurers,    m.ore  attentive   to  prefent 
gain  than   to   the   means  of  facilitating  their 
future  progrefs,  plundered  without  dillinclion 
wherever    they  marched.     Regardlefs  of   the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  feveral 
of  the  caziques,  they  ftripped  them  of  every 
thing  valuable,  and  treated  themi,  as  well  as 
their  fubje6ls,   with  the  utmoll  infolence  and 
cruelty.    By  their  tyranny  and  exadlions,  which 
Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  of 
inclination,    did  not  refcrain,    all  the  country 
from  the  gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua was  defolated,   and  the  Spaniards  were 
inconfiderately    deprived    of    the    advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  friend- 
Ihip  of  the  natives,  in  extending  their  conquefts 
to  the  South  Sea.     Balboa,  who  faw  with  con- 
cern that  fuch  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded 
the    execution  of  his  favourite   fcheme,    fent 
violent  remonflrances  to  Spain  againfl  the  im- 
prudent government  of  Pedrarias,  which  had 

ruined 
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Book  III.  ruined  a  happy  and  flourifhing  colony.  Pe- 
drarias,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  him  of 
having  deceived  the  king,  by  magnifying  his 
own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  falfe  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country  ""• 

Violent  pro-  Ferdinand  became  fenfible  at  length  of  his 
gdnft  BaU  imprudence  in  fuperfeding  the  moft  adive  and 
^°^*  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World, 

and,  by  way  of  compenfation  to  Balboa,  ap- 
pointed him  Adelantado^  or  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with 
very  extenfive  privileges  and  authority.  At 
the  fame  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  fupport 
Balboa  in  ail  his  operations,  and  to  confult 
with  him  concerning  every  meafure  which  he 
1515.  himfelf  purfued.  But  to  effe6t  fuch  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfed 
confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's  power.  Pe- 
drarias continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  neg- 
lect i  and  Balboa's  fortune  being  exhaufted  by 
the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exadlions 
of  Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  fui table  pre- 
parations for  taking  pofleiTion  of  his  new  go- 
vernment. At  length,  by  the  interpofition 
and  exhortations  of  the  bifhop  of  Darien,  they 

*"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  dec.  2.  c.  i,  &c.  Go- 
mara,  c.  66.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  3.  c.  10.  Relacion  de  B, 
de  las  Cafas,  p.  12. 

were 
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v/ere  brought  to  a  reconciliation;  and,  in  order  BookIIL 
to  cement  this  union  more  firmly,   Pedrarias       ,^j^^ 
agreed  to    sive   his  daughter  in   marrIao;e  to 
Balboa.     The  firit  eiTedt  of  their  concord  was,       1516. 
that  Balboa   was  permitted    to  make  feveral 
fmall  incurfions  into  the  country.     Thefe  he 
conducted  with  fuch  prudence,  as  added  to  the 
reputation    which    he   had    already   acquired. 
Many  adventurers  reforted  to  him,  and,  with 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea, 
In  order  to  accompliih  this,  it  was*neceirary  to 
build  velTels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to 
thofe  provinces  which  he  purpofed  to  invade. 
After  furmounting  many  obftacles,  and  endur-       1517* 
ing  a  variety  of  thofe  hardfhips  which  were 
the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  America,  he 
at  length  finiihed  four  fmall  brigantines.     In 
thefe,  with  three  hundred  chofen  men,  a  force 
fuperior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  afterwards 
undertook  the  fame  expedition,  he  was  ready 
to  fail  towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  un^ 
expedled  menage  from  Pedrarias ".     As  his  re- 
conciliation with  Balboa  had  never  been  cor- 
dial, the  progrefs  which  he  made  revived  his 
ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour.     I^e 
dreaded  the  profperity  and  elevation  of  a  man 

"  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c,  3.     Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  13.  21. 

whom 
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Book  III.  wKom  he  had  injured  fo  deeply.  He  fufpecfled 
^  ~'j~  ~'  that  fuccefs  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  in- 
dependence upon  his  jurifdi6lion  ;  and  fo  vio- 
lently did  the  pafiions  of  hatred,  fear,  and  jea- 
loufy,  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he  fcrupled  not  to 
defeat  an  enterprife  of  the  greateft  moment  to 
his  country.  Under  pretexts  which  were  falfe, 
but  plaufible,  he  defired  Balboa  to  poflpone 
his  voyage  for  a  fhort  time,  and  to  repair  to 
Ada,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  inter- 
view with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unfufpicious 
confidence  of  a  man  confcious  of  no  crime,  in- 
llantly  obeyed  the  fummons  -,  but  as  foon  as  he 
entered  the  place,  he  was  arrefted  by  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whofe  impatience  to  fatiate  his  re- 
venge did  not  fuffer  him  to  languifh  long  in 
confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accufation 
of  difioyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  againfl  the  governor,  was  preferred 
againft  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced 5  and  though  the  judges  who  palTed 
it,  feconded  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded 
warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued 
inexorable  j  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with 
aftonifhment  and  forrow,  the  public  execution 
of  a  man  whom  they  univerfally  deemed  more 
capable  than  any  who  had  borne  command  in 

America^ 
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America,  of  forming  and  accomplifhing  great  Book  III. 
defigns°.  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  j^,y. 
which  he  had  planned  was  relinquiihed.  Pe- 
drarias,  notwithftanding  the  violence  and  in- 
juilice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  fcreened 
from  punilhment  by  the  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and  other  courtiers,, 
but  continued  in  power.  Soon  after,  he  ob- 
tained permiHion  to  remove  the  colony  from 
its  unwholefome  ftation  at  Santa  Maria  to 
Panama,  on  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  ifthmus ; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of 
healthfulnefs  by  the  change,  the  commodious 
fituation  of  this  new  fettlement  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  fubfequent  conqueils 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  vail  countries  fituated 
upon  the  Southern  Ocean  ^. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Darien,  the  1515. 
hiflory  of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  series.'  '^°' 
an  uninterrupted  tenour,  feveral  important 
events  occurred  with  refped  to  the  difcovery, 
the  conquefl,  and  government  of  other  pro- 
vinces in  the  New  World.  Ferdinand  was  fo 
intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with 
the  Molucca  or  Spice  Ifiands  by  the  weft,  that, 
in   the    year  -one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 

"  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  u.  c.  21,  22.       p  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 

fifteen. 
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Book  III.  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  fhips  at  his  own  ex- 
^""TT^T"^  pence,  in  order  to  attempt  fuch  a  voyage,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  moft  Ikilful 
navigators  in  Spain.     He  flood  along  the  coaft 
of  South  America,  and,  on  the  firfl  of  January 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixteen,  entered 
a  river,  which  he  called  Janeiro,  v/here  an  ex- 
tcnfive  commerce  is  now  carried  on.     From 
"  thence  he  proceeded  to  a  fpacious  bay,  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  flrait  that 
communicated  with  the  Indian  oceans  but  up- 
on advancing  farther,  he  found  it  to  be  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vafl  rivers 
by  which  the  fouthern  continent  of  America  is 
watered.     In  endeavouring  to  make  a  defcent 
in  this  country,    De  Solis  and  feveral  of  his 
crew  were  flain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  fight 
of  the  fhips,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  roafled 
and  devoured  them.      Difcouraged    with   the 
iofs  of  their  commander,  and  terrified  at  this 
Ihocking  fpe6i:acle,  the  furviving  Spaniards  fet 
fail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  farther 
difcovery ''.    Though  this  attempt  proved  abor- 
tive,  it  was  not  without  benefit.     It  turned 
the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  this  courfe 
of  navigation, ^and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  - 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  7.    P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  317. 
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fortunate  voyage,  in  which,  a  few  years  pofle-  Book  III* 
rior  to  this  period,  the  great  defign  that  Ferdi-      i^\7, 
nand  had  in  view  was  accomplifhed. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  adively  state  of  the 
employed  in  extending  their  difcoveries  and  Hifp"niob. 
fettlenients  in  America,    they  ilill  confidered 
Hifpaniola  as  their  principal  colony,  and  the 
feat  of  government.     Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have 
rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
moft  immediately  under  his  jurifdidion,  profpe- 
rous  and.  happy.     But  he  was  circumfcribed  in 
all  his  operations  by  the  fufpicious  policy  of 
Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occafion,  and  under 
pretexts  the  moft  frivolous,  retrenched  his  pri- 
vileges,   and    encouraged    the   treafui*er,    the 
judges,  and  other  fubordinate  officers,  to  coun- 
terad:  his  meafures,  and  to  difpute  his  autho- 
rity.    The   moft  valuable  prerogative  which 
the  governor  poiTefTed,  was  that  of  diftributing 
Indians   among  the  Spaniards  fettled    in    the 
ifland.     The  rigorous   fervitude  of  thofe  un- 
happy men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by 
all  the  regulations  in  theif  favour,  the  pov/er 
of  parcelling  out  fuch  necefTary  inftruments  of 
labour   at  pleafure,    fecured  to  the  governor 
great  influence   in   the  colony.      In  order  to 
ftrip  him  of  this,    Ferdinand  created   a  new 

office,     / 
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Book  III.  office.  With  the  power  of  diftributing  the  In-^ 
'^j~'~  dians,  and  beftowed  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albu- 
querque, a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential 
minifter.  Mortified  with  the  injuflice,  as  well 
as  indignity,  of  this  invafion  upon  his  rights, 
in  a  point  fo  effential,  Don  Diego  could  no 
longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  and 
confequence  were  almoft  annihilated.  He  re- 
paired to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing redrefs'.  Albuquerque  entered  upon  his 
ofiice  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  ad- 
venturer, impatient  to  amafs  wealth*  He 
began  with  taking  the  exad  number  of  Indians 
in  the  iiland,  and  found,  that  from  fixty  thou- 
fand,  who,  in  the  year  one  thoufind  five  hun- 
dred and  eight,  furvived  after  all  their  fufi^er- 
ings,  they  were  nov^  reduced  to  fourteen  thou- 
fand.  Thefe  he  threw  into  feparate  divifions 
or  lots,  and  befcowed  them  upon  fuch  as  were 
willing  to  purchafe  them  at  the  higheft  price. 
By  this  arbitrary  diilribution,  feveral  of  the 
natives  were  removed  from  their  original  habi- 
tations, many  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
mailers,  and  ail  of  them  fubjecled  to  heavier 
burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable  labour,  in 
order  to  reimburfe  their  new  proprietors. 
Thofe    additional    calamities    completed    the 

r  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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mifery,  and  hailened  on  the  extIn6lion  of  this  Book  III. 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  nr^en  ^  i^,^. 

The  violence  of  thefe  proceedings,  together  controverfy 
with  the  fatal  confequences  which  attended  tothetreat- 
themj  not  only  excited  complaints  among  fuch  JJf^JJans. 
as  thought  themfelves  aggrieved,  but  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  who  retained  any  fentiments 
of  humanity.  From  the  time  that  Ecclefiaftics 
were  fent  as  inftruftors  into  America,  they 
perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their 
miniftry  altogether  fruitlefs.  The  mifTionaries, 
in  conformity  to  the  mild  fpirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  were  employed  to  publifh,  early 
remonftrated  againfl  the  maxims  of  the  planters 
with  refpe6t  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned 
the  repartimientoSy  or  dijiributions^  by  which 
they  were  given  up  as  (laves  to  their  con- 
querors, as  no  lefs  contrary  to  natural  juftice 
and  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  than  to  found 
policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  in- 
ftru6lion  of  the  Americans  was  originally  com- 
mitted, were  moil  vehement  in  teftifying  againil 
the  repartimientos.  In  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eleven,  Montefino,  one  of 
their  mod  eminent  preachers,  inveighed  againil 

5  Kerrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c,  li. 
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BookIII.  this  pra6lice  in  the  great  church  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, with  all  the  ioipetuofity  of  papular 
eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  colony^  and  all  the  laymen 
who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  fuperiors;  but  they,  inflead  of 
condemning,  applauded  his  doctrine,  as  equally 
pious  and  feafonable.  The  Francifcans,  in- 
fluenced by  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  rival- 
Ihip  which  fubfifls  between  the  two  orders^ 
difcovered  foniQ  inclination  to  take  part  with 
the  laity,  and  to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the 
repartimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  de- 
cency give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  fyflem 
of  oppreffion,  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they 
could  not  juflify,  and  alleged^  in  excufe  for 
the  condudl  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was- 
impoflible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the 
colony,  unlefs  the  Spaniards  poiTefled  fuch  do- 
minion over  the  natives,  that  they  could  com-- 
pel  them  to  labour  '• 


Contrary 
decifions 
concerninor 


.   The  Dominicans,  regardlefs  of  fuch  political 
and  interefled  confiderations,  would  not  relax 
this  point.     ;j-^  ^^y  (Jegi-ee  the  rigour  of  their  fentiments, 
and  even  refufed  to  abfolve,  or  admit  to  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  viii.  c,  ii.     Oviedo,  lib,  iii.  c.  6. 
p.  97. 
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facraments,  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as' held  Book  III. 
the  natives  in  fervitude ".  Both  parties  applied  ,^iy, 
to  the  king  for  his  decifion  in  a  matter  of  fucli 
importance.  Ferdinand  empowered  a  com- 
mittee of  his  privy-council,  aflifled  by  fome  of 
the  mofl  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain, 
to  hear  the  deputies  fent  from  Hifpaniola,  in 
fupport  of  their  refpedtive  opinions.  After  a 
long  difcufTion,  the  fpeculative  point  in  con* 
troverfy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Do- 
minicans, the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
free  people,  intitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
mens  but^  notwithftanding  this  decifion,  the 
repartimlentos  were  continued  upon  their  ancient 
footing "".  As  this  determination  admitted  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded 
their  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  either  to 
filence  or  to  convince  them.  At  length,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed 
by  their  remonilrances  and  cenfures,  Ferdinand 
ifTued  a  decree  of  his  privy-council,  declaring, 
that  after  mature  confideration  of  the  Apoilolic 
Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of 
Cafliie  claimed  a  right  to  its  poITefiions  in  the  1513. 
New  World,  the  fervitude  of  the  Indians  was 
warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of 

»  Oviedo,  lib.  iii,  c.  6.  p.  97. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  viii.  c.  12,  Ub.  i;^.  c.  5. 
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Book  III.  man;,  that  unlefs  they  were  fubjected  to  the' 
^'"^TT**^  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  com^pelled  to 
refide  under  their  infpeftion,  it  would  be  im- 
poilible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to 
inftrud  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriilian 
faith  •,  tliat  no  farther  fcruple  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  repar- 
timientoSy  as.  the  king  and  council  were  willing 
to  take  the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  con- 
fciences^  and  that  therefore  the  Dominicans, 
and  monks  of  other  religious  orders,  fhould 
abftainj  for  the  future,  from  thofe  inve6lives, 
which,  from  an  excefs  of  charitable,  but  ill* 
informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  againfl  that 
-  pra6ti:ce  ^ , 

TuNT  his  inteiitlon  of  adhering  to  this  decree 
might  be  fully  underflood,  Ferdinand  con- 
ferred new  grants  of  Indians  upon  leveral  of 
Ms  courtiers'".  But,  in  order  that  He  might 
not  feem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  he  publiihed  an  edict,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treat- - 
ment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which 
he  fubjedled  them ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  they  fnould  be  required  to 
perform,  he  prefcribed  the  mode  in  which  they 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.       ^  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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llioiild  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  direclions  Book  TIL 
with  refpedt  to  their  infcrucbion  in  the  princi-       j^j^, 
pies  of  Chrilliani ty  \ 

But  the  Dominicans,  who,  from  their  ex-  Effe<^  of 
perience  of  what  was  pad,  judged  concerning 
the  future,  foon  perceived  the  inefiicacy  of 
thofe  provifions,  and  foretold,  that  as  long  as 
it  was  the  intereft  of  individuals  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  rigour,  no  public  regulations 
could  render  their  fervitude  mild  or  tolerable. 
They  coniidered  it  as  vain  to  wafte  their  own 
time  and  ilrength  in  attempting  to  communi- 
cate the  fubiime  truths  of  religion  to  men, 
whofe  fpirits  were  broken,  and  their  faculties 
impaired  by  oppreffion.  Some  of  them,  in 
defpair,  requefted  the  permiflion  of  their  fupe- 
riors  to  remiOve  to  the  continent,  and  to  purfue 
the  obiecb  of  their  mi (Tion,  among  {uch  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the 
exam^pie  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their 
cruelty  from  the  Chriflian  faith.  Such  as  re- 
mained in  Hifpaniola  continued  to  remonf!:rate_, 
with  decent  firmnefs,  againft  the  fervitude  of 
the  Indians  ^« 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  It.  c.  14, 
'  ^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.     Touron.  Hill,  Geiier. 
de  PAmerique,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 
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Book  III.  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 

i^j^.  new  difbributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of 

mew^di°j'as  ^^^  Dominicans  againft  the  repartimlentos^  and 

Cafjsap-  called  forth   an    advocate   for   that  opprefled 

pears  m  de-  ^^ 

fence  of  the  people,    who    pofTelTed    all   the  courage,    the 

Indians.  ^      f     ^  j         n  •    •  t          •        r  • 

talents,  and  activity  requiiite  in  lupporting 
fuch  a  defperate  caufe.  This  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Cafas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one 
of  the  clergymen  fent  out  with  Columbus  in 
his  fecond  voyage  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to 
fettle  in  that  iiland.  He  eai^ly  adopted  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  eccleflaftics,  with 
refpe(5t  to  the  uniawfulnefs  of  reducing  the 
natives  to  fervitude  -,  and  that  he  might  demon- 
ftrate  the  fincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relin- 
quifned  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his 
own  fliare  in  the  divifion  of  the  inhabitants 
among  their  conquerors,  declaring  that  he 
iliould  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and 
guilt,  in  having  exercifed  for  a  moment  this 
impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures ''• 
From  that  time,  he  was  the  avowed  patron  of 
the  Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpofitions  in 
their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  refpedl  due  to 
his  abilities  and  chara6ler,  he  had  often  the 
merit  of  fetting  fome  bounds  to  the  exceffes  of 

^  Fr.  Aug.  Davila  Padilla  Hift.  de  la  Fundaclon  de  la 
Provincia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  p.  303,  304.  Herrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  X.  c.  12. 

hi^ 
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ills  countrymen.  He  did  not  fail  to  remon-  Book  III. 
ilrate  warmly  againfl  the  proceedings  of  Albu-  ^.\^^ 
querque,  and,  though  he  foon  found  that  atten- 
tion to  his  ov/n  intereft  rendered  that  rapacious 
officer  deaf  to  admonition,  h-e  did  not  abandon 
,xhQ  wretched  people  whofe  caufe  he  had  ef- 
-poufed.  He  inftantly  {qz  out  for  Spain,  with 
the  moil  fanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes 
and  foftening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that 
llriking  picture  of  the  opprefTion  of  his  new 
fubjedls,  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view''. 

He  eafily  obtained  admittance  to  the  kins,      '5'^' 

T  1        r  1   •  Solicits 

whom  he  round  in  a  declining  flate  of  health,  their  caufe 
With  much  freedom,,  and  no  lefs  eloquence,  ofip^ir" 
he  reprefented  to  him  all  the  fatal  effeds  of  the 
repartimientos  in  the  New  World,  boldly  charg- 
ing him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorifed 
jthis  impious  meafure,  which  had  brought 
mifery  and  deftru6lion  upon  a  numerous  and 
innocent  race  of  men,  w^hom  Providence  had 
placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whofe 
mind  as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by 
his  diftemper,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another  jun6ture 
-he  would  have  defpifed.  He  liflened  with  deep 
compundtion  to  the  difcourfe  of  Las  Cafas,  and 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  12.     Dec,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
Davila  Padilla  Hift.  p.  304. 
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Book  III.  promlfed  to  take  into  attentive  conlideration 
i^ij,  the  means  of  redrelTing  the  evil  of  which  he 
connplained.  But  death  prevented  him  from 
executing  his  refolution.  Charles  of  Auftria, 
to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved,  refided  at 
that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Las  Cafas,  with  his  ufual  ardour, 
prepared,  immediately  to  fet  out  for  Flanders, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  mo- 
narch, when  cardinal  Ximenes,  v/ho,  as  regent, 
afTumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Cailile, 
commanded  him  to  defiil  from  the  journey,  and 
engaged  to  hear  his  complaints  in  peri'bn. 


Thereguia-       He   accordingly  weighed  the  matter   with 

tions  of  car-  .  ...  i  i  • 

dinai  xi.      attcntion  equai  to  its  importance  j  and  as  his 


menes. 


impetuous  mind  delighted  in  fchemes  bold  and 
uncommon,  he  foon  fixed  upon  a  plan  which 
aftonilhed  the  minifters,  trained  up  under  the 
formal  and  cautious  adminiilration  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Without  regarding  either  the  rights  of 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  ella- 
blifhed  by  the  late  king,  he  refolved  to  fend 
three  perfons  to  America  as  fuperintendents  of 
all  the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after 
examining  all  circumflances  on  the  fpot,  to  de- 
cide finally  with  refpe6l  to  the  point  in  queflion. 
It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy 
to  chufe  men  qualified  for  fuch  an  important 

ftation. 
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flatlqn.  As  all  the  laymen  fettled  in  America,  BookIIP. 
or  who  had  been  confulted  in  the  adminiflrar  ,S^ 
tion  of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion 
that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  poiTeffion 
of  their  new  fettlements,  unlefs  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  In- 
dians, he  faw  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their 
imipartiality,  and  determined  to  commit  the- 
trufl  to  ecclefiaftics.  As  the  Dominicans  and 
Francifcans  had  already  efpoufed  oppofite  fides 
in  the  controverfy,  he,  from  the  fam.e  prin- 
ciple, excluded  both  thefe  fraternities  from  the 
commiiTion.  He  confined  his  choice  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Jerome,  a  fmall,  but  refpe6lable 
order  in  Spain.  With  the  alTiilance  of  their 
general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Gafas,  he  foon 
pitched  upon  three  perfons  whom  he  deemed 
equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined 
Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of  diflinguifhed  pro- 
bity, with  unbounded  power  to  regulate  all- 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Cafas 
was  appointed  to  accompany  them,  with  the 
title  of  Protedor  of  the  Indians  % 

To  veil  fuch  extraordinary  powers,  as  might   Theman- 
at  once  overturn   the   fyftern  of  governrnxcnt   "hey  m^r^"^ 
ellablilhed  in  the  New  World,  in  four  .perfons,   ^-^^^"^^'i' 

^  Heirera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

who. 
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Book  III.  who,  from  their  humble  condition  in  life,  were 
^""^TZ^  little  intitled  to  poiTefs  this  high  authority,  ap- 
peared to  Zapata,  and  other  minifters  of  the 
late  king,  a  meafure  fo  wnld  and  dangerous, 
that  they  refufed  to  iiTue  the  difpatches  necef- 
iary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Xi- 
menes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook 
Gppofition  to  any  of  his  fchemes.  He  fent  for 
the  refradtory  minifters,  and  addreffed  them  in 
fuch  a  tone,  that  in  the  utmoft  confcernation 
they  obeyed  his  orders  ^  The  fuperintendents, 
with  their  alTociate  Zuazo,  and  Las  Cafas, 
failed  for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival, 
the  firit  a6t  of  their  authority  was  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted 
to  the  Spanifh  courtiers,  or  to  any  perfon  not 
refiding  in  America.  This,  together  with  the 
information  which  had  been  received -from 
Spain  concerning  the  object  of  the  commiffion, 
Ipread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonifls  con- 
cluded that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once 
of  the  hands  with  which  they  carried  on  their 
labour,  and  that,  of  confequence,  ruin  was  un- 
avoidable. But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  caution  and  prudence,  as  foon 
diiTipated  all  their  fears.  They  difcovered,  in 
every  flep  of  their  conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the 

^  Herrera,  dec  2.  lib.,  ii.  c.  6, 
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world,  and  of  affairs,  which  is  feldom  acquired  Bq.okIIL 
in  a  cloifleri  and  difplayed  a  moderation  and  i^,^. 
gentlenefs  flill  more  rare  among  perfons  trained 
up  in  the  folitude  and  aufterity  of  a  monadic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information 
from  every  quarter,  they  compared  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  which  they  received,  and,  after 
a  mature  confideration  of  the  whole,  they  were 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  ftate  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered it  impolTible  to  adopt  the  plan  propofed 
by  Las  Cafas,  and  recommended  by  the  car- 
dinal. They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spa- 
niards fettled  in  America  were  fo  few  in  num- 
ber, that  they  could  neither  work  the  mines 
which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  coun- 
try; that  they  depended  for  both  upon  the 
labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it,  they 
muft  inftantly  relinquifh  their  conquefts,  or 
give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  them  -,  that  no  allurement  was  fo  power- 
ful as  to  furmount  the  natural  averiion  of  the 
Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  authority  of  a  mailer  could  com- 
pel them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept 
conflantly  under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  a 
fuperior,  fo  great  was  their  natural  lifi:lei]nefs 
and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend 
to  religious  infirudlion,  nor  obferve  thofe  rites 
of  Chriftianity  which  they  had  been  already 

tauffht. 
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Book  III.  taught.  Upon  all  thofe  accounts,  the  fuper- 
intendents  found  it  necelTary  to  tolerate  the 
repartimientoSy  and  to  fufFer  the  Indians  to  re- 
main under  fubjeclion  to  their  Spanilh  mailers. 
They  ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours,  however, 
to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this  eilablifhment, 
and  to  fecure  the  Indians  the  confoiation  of  the 
beft  treatment  compatible  with  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude.  For  this  purpofe,  they  revived  former 
regulations,  they  prefcribed  new  ones,  they 
negledled  no  circumftance  that  tended  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  yoke;  and  by  their 
authority,  their  example,  and  their  exhorta- 
tions, they  laboured  to  infpire  their  country- 
men with  fentiments  of  equity  and  gentienefs 
towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whofe  in- 
duflry  they  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his  depart- 
ment, feconded  the  endeavours  of  the  fuperin- 
tendents.  Hereformed  the  courts  of  juftice, 
in  fuch  a  m^anner  as  to  render  their  decifions 
equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  intro- 
duced various  regulations  which  greatly  im- 
proved the  interior  police  of  the  colony.  The 
fatisfadion  which  his  condudi:,  and  that  of  the 
fuperintendents  gave,  was  now  univerfal  among 
the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the  Nev/  ¥/orld,  and 
all  admired  the  boldnefs  of  Ximenes,  in,  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  bufinefs 
in  form.ing  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  fagacity,  in 

pitching 
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pitching  upon  perfons,  whofe  wifdom,  mode-  Book  III. 
ration,  and  difintereftednefs  rendered  them  wor-      ,,' 
thy  of  this  high  trufl  ^. 

Las  Casas  alone  was  difTatisfied.  The  pru-  Las  Cafas 
dential  confiderations  which  influenced  the  with'thena. 
fuperintendents^  made  no  impreffion  upon  him. 
He  ree;arded  their  idea  of  accommodatino:  their 
conduct  to  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  as  the  maxim 
of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tole- 
rated what  was  unjull,  becaufe  it  was  benefi- 
cial. He  contended,  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  free,  and,  as  their  proteclor,  he  re- 
quired the  fuperintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity. 
They  received  his  moil-  virulent  remonftrances 
without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their 
own  fyftern.  The  Spanifh  planters  did  not 
bear  with  him  fo  patiently,  and  were  ready  to 
tear  him  in  pieces  for  infilling  in  a  requifition 
fo  odious  to  them.  Las  Cafas,  in  order  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  their  rage,  found  it  necef- 
fajy  to  take  fiielter  in  a  convent  ^  and  perceiv- 
ing that  all  his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitlefs, 
he  foon  let  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  refo- 
lution  not  to  abandon  the  prote6tion  of  a  people 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  opprefied  ^. 

s  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Remefal  Hift  Gener, 
lib.  ii.  c.  14,  15,  16. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  ii.  c.  16, 
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Had  Xirnenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind 
with  which  he  ufually  applied  to  bufinefs,  LaS 
f!Ls  wuh  Cafas  mufl  have  met  v/ith  no  very  gracious  re- 
the  mini-  ccption  upoahis  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found 
Charles  V.  the  Cardinal  languifhing  under  a  mortal  diftem- 
per,  and  preparing  to  refign  his  authority  to  the 
young  king,  who  was  daily  expeded  from  the 
Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  polTef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and,  by  the  death  of 
Xirnenes,  loft  a  minifter,  whofe  abilities  and 
integrity  intitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs. 
Many  of  the  Flemifli  nobility  had  accompanied 
their  fovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm 
predilection  to  his  countrymen,  which  was  na- 
tural at  his  age,  he  confulted  them  with  relpedt 
to  all  the  tranfa6tions  in  his  new  kingdom,  and 
they,  with  an  indifcreet  eagernefs,  intruded 
themfelves  into  every  bufinefs,  and  feized  al- 
moft  every  departm.ent  of adminiftration ''.  The 
diredion  of  American  affairs  was  an  obje6b  too 
alluring  to  efcape  their  attention.  Las  Cafas 
obferved  their  growing  influence,  and  though 
projeclors  are  ufually  too  fanguine  to  condudt 
their  fchemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  pofTefTed 
a  buftling  indefatigable  activity,  v/hich  fome- 
times  accomplishes  its  purpofes  with  greater 
fuccefs,    than  the  moft  exquifite  difcernment 

.    ^  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  . 
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and  addrefs.  He  courted  the  Flemifh  minifters  Book  III. 
with  affiduity.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  ab-  ^~\JZ,^ 
furdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with 
refpe6l  to  the  government  of  America,  and  par- 
ticularly the  defeats  of  that  arrangement  which 
Ximenes  had  introduced.  The  memory  of 
Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.  The 
fuperior  virtue  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had 
long  been  the  objed  of  their  envy.  They 
fondly  wilhed  to  have  a  plaufible  pretext  for 
condemning  the  meafures,  both  of  the  mo- 
narch and  of  the  minifter,  and  of  refledling 
feme  difcredit  on  their  political  wifdom.  The 
friends  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the 
Spanifh  courtiers,  who  had  been  difiatisfied 
with  the  cardinal's  adminiflration,  joined  Las 
Cafas  in  cenfuring  the  fcheme  of  fending  fu- 
perintendents  to  America,  This  union  of  fo 
many  interefls  and  palTions  was  irrefiflible;  and, 
in  confequence  of  it,  the  fathers  of  St,  Jerome, 
and  their  affociate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Ro- 
derigo  de  Figueroa,  a  lawyer  of  fome  eminence;^ 
was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  ifland,  and  re- 
ceived inftrudions,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
queft  of  Las  Cafas,  to  examine  once  more,  with 
the  utmoft  attention,  the  point  in  controverfy 
between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with 
refpedl  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives  s  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 

alleviate 
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Book  III.  alleviate  their  fufFerings,  and  prevent  the  ex- 
I  ,,       tinction  of  the  race'. 

Scheme  of  This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Gafas  could 
[he'^lSies  procure,  at  that  junfture,  in  favour  of  the  In- 
tUt''^'  dians.  The  impoflibility  of  carrying  on  any 
improvement  in  America,  unlefs  the  Spanifh 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives, was  an  infuperable  objedlion  to  his  plan 
of  treating  them  as  free  fubjeds.  In  order  to 
provide  fome  remedy  for  this,  without  which 
he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  fcheme. 
Las  Cafas  propofed  to  purchafe  a  fufficient 
number  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  to  tranfport 
them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  (laves  in  working  the  mines  and 
cultivating  the  ground.  One  of  the  firfl  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguefe  had  derived 
from  their  difcoveries  in  Africa,  arofe  from  the 
trade  in  Oaves.  Various  circumilances  concurred 
in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had 
been  long  aboliihed  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
no  lefs-  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
than  to  the  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  three, 
a  few  negro  flaves  had  been  fent  into  the  New 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2..  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  19.  21.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  8. 
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World ''.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  ^^^k  III. 
and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  importa-  j^i^. 
tion  of  them  in  greater  numbers  K  They  were 
found  to  be  a  more  robufl  and  hardy  race  than 
the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more  ca- 
pable of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under 
fervitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro  was 
computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians'". 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  when  folicited  to 
encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  re- 
jedted  the  propofition,  becaufe  he  perceived  the 
iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  flavery, 
while  he  was  confulting  about  the  means  of  re- 
floring  liberty  to  another ".  But  Las  Cafas, 
from  the  inconfiilency  natural  to  men  who 
hurry  with  headlong  impetuofity  towards  a  fa- 
vourite point,  was  incapable  of  making  this 
diftintSlion.  While  he  contended  earneftly  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  region ;  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  to  fave  the  Americans  from  the  yoke, 
pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to 
impofe  one  flill  heavier  upon  the  Africans. 
Unfortunately  for  the  latter.  Las  Cafas's  plan 
was  adopted.     Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  v.  c.  12.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  viii. 

c.  9.  ™  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  "  Ibid.  dec.  2.  lib. 

ii.  c.  8. 
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BookIIL  of  his  Flemifh  favourites,  containing  an  exclu- 
"""T^^r^  five  right  of  importing  four  thoufand  negroes 
into  America.  He  fold  his  patent  to  fome  Ge- 
Boefe  merchants  for  twenty-five  thoufand  du- 
cats, and  they  were  the  firfc  who  brought  into 
^regular  form  that  commerce  for  flaves  between. 
Africa  and  America,,  which  has  fmce  beencctr- 
ried  on  to  fuch  an  amazing  extent  °. 

1518.  But    the   Genoefe   merchants,     condufting 

p7opofts^'  their  operations,,  at  firfl,  with  the  rapacity  of 
wumsto"  monopolies,  demanded^  fuch  an  high  price  for 
iii.paiuoia.  negroes,  that  the  number  imported  into  Hifpa- 
niola  made  no  great  change  upon  die  ItacC  of 
the  colony.  Las  Cafas,,  whofe  zeal  was  no  leis 
inventive  than  indefatigable^  had  recourfe  to 
another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,. 
He  obferv^d,  that  moil  of  the  perfons  who  had 
fettled  hitherto  in  America,,  were  foldiers  and 
failors  employed  in  the  difcovery  or  conquelii 
of  the  country  j  the  younger  fons  of  noble  fa- 
milies,, allured  by  the  profpe6t  of  acquiring, 
fuddea  wealth  y  or  defperate  adventurers,  whom 
their  indigence  or  crimes  forced  to  abandon- 
their  native  land.-  Inftead  of  fuch  men,  who 
were  dilTolute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that 
feber  perfevering  induftry  which  is  requifite  in 


^  Herrera^  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
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forming  new  colonies,   he  propofed  to  fupply  Book  III* 
the  new  fettlements  in  Hifpaniola  and  the  other       ~^ 
iflands  with  a  fufficient  number  of  labourers  and  ^ 

huibandmenj  who  fhould  be  allured  by  fuitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  Thefe^  as  they 
were  accuftomed  to  fatigue^,  would  be  able  to 
perform  the  work^  to  which  the  Indians,  from 
the  feeblenefs  of  their  conftitution^  were  une^ 
qual,  and  might  fbon  become  ufeful  and  opu- 
lent citizens.  But  though  Hifpanioia  flood 
much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  inhabitants^  having 
been  vifited  at  this  time  with  the  fmall-pox, 
which  fwept  off  many  of  the  natives,  and  though 
Las  Cafas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemifh 
minillers^  this  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the 
billiop  of  Burgos>  who  thwarted  all  his  pro* 
jefts  P* 

Las  Casas  now  defpaired  of  procuring  any  Forms  the 
relief  for  the  Indians  in  thofe  places  where  the  '^^^  llhay, 
Spaniards  were  already  fettled.  The  evil  was 
become  fo  inveterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  cure.  But  fuch  difcoveries  were  daily  making 
in  the  continent,  as  gave  an  high  idea  both  of 
its  GxZQnt  and  populoufnefs.  In  all  thofe  vaft 
regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  planted; 
and  except  a  fmall  fpot  on  the  iflhmus  of  Da- 

P  Plerrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 

y  2  rie.n. 
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Book  III.  nen,  the  natives  flill  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
cil?-     ^^y*     This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field 
lor  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Cafas,  who 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  might  prevent  a  perni- 
cious   fyfcera    from    being    introduced    there> 
though  he  had  failed  of  fuccefs  in  his  attempts 
to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  already  eflablillied. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
unoccupied  country,  flretching  along  the  fea- 
Goaft  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  weflern  fron- 
tier of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Santa  Martha.     He  propofed  to  fettle  there 
with  a  colony  compofed  of  hufbandmen,  la- 
bourers,   and   ecclefiafticsv     Pie  engaged,    ia 
the  Ipaee  of  two  years,  to  civilize  ten  thoufand 
of  the  natives,  and  to  inftrud:  them  fo  thoroughly 
in  the  arts  of  focial  life,  that,  from  the  fruits 
of  their  induflry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
thoufand  ducats  fhould  arife  to  the  king.     In 
ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improvements 
would  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually 
PiXty  thoufand  ducats.     He  ftipulated^  that  no 
failor  or  foldier  fhould  ever  be  permitted  to 
fettle  in  this   diflrijftj    and  that  no   Spaniard 
fhould  enter  it  without  his   permiflion.     He 
even  projedled  to  clothe  the  people  w^hom  he 
took  along  with  him  in  fom.€  peculiar  garment, 
which  did  not  refemble  the  Spanifh  drefs,  that 
thcj  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  dif- 
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ferent  race  of  men  from  thofe  who  had  brouo;ht  Book  III. 
fo  many  calamities  upon  their  country  '^.  From  j^j^, 
this  fcheme,  of  which  I  have  traced  only  the 
great  lines,  it  is  manifefl  that  Las  Cafas  had 
formed  ideas  concernins;  the  method  of  treating: 
the  Indians,  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  the  Je- 
fuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great  opera- 
tions in  another  part  of  the  fame  continent.  He 
fuppofed  that  the  Europeans^  by  availing  them.- 
felves  of  that  afcendant  which  they  pofTelTed  in 
confequence  of  their  fuperior  progrefs  in  fcience 
and  improvement,  might  gradually  form  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  to  relifh  thofe  comforts 
of  which  they  were  defiiitute,  might  train  them 
to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  ca- 
pable of  its  functions. 

But  to  the  bifliop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  Favourably 
of  the  Indies  this  projecl  appeared  not  only  ^^^^''^  ' 
chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree. 
They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to 
be  naturally  fo  limited,  and  their  indolence  fo 
exceffive,  that  any  attempt  to  inflrud  or  im- 
prove them  would  be  fruitlefs.  They  contended, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a 
thoufand  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  a  fancifal, 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
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Book  III.  prefumptuous  enthufiafl,  a  flranger  to  the  af- 
j^.17.  fairs  of  the  worlds  and  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  government.  Las  Cafas^  far  from  being 
difcouraged  with  a  repulfe^  which  he  had  reafon 
to  exoedl.  had  recourfe  once  m^ore  to  the  Fle- 
mifh  favourites^  who  zealoufly  patronized  his 
fcheme,  merely  hecaufe  it  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Spanilh  minifters.  They  prevailed  with 
their  mafter,  who  had  lately  been  raifed  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  confideration  of 
this  meafure  to  a  feled  number  of  his  privy- 
counfellors  3  and  as  Las  Cafas  excepted  againft 
the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as 
partial  and  interefced,  they  were  all  excluded. 
The  decifion  of  men  chofen  by  recom.mendation 
of  the  Flemings,  was  perfedly  conformable  to 
their  fentiments.  They  v/armly  approved  of 
Las  Cafas's  plan  j  and  gave  orders  for  carrying 
it  into  execution,  but  reflridled  the  territory 
allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to 
extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleafed  towards  the  in-^ 
terior  part  of  the  country  % 

A  Memn  This  determination  did  not  pafs  uncenfured^ 

concerning"   Almofl  cvcry  perfon  who  had  been  in  the  Weft 

the  DFiode  of 

indilnf,  ^  ^        '  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  77,     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.     Oviedo,  lib.  xix.  c.  5, 

Indies 
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Indies  exclaimed  againfl  it,  and  fupported  their  Biok  III. 
opinion  fo  confidently,  and  with  fuch  plaufible  ,^^ 
■reafonsa  ^s  made  it  advifable  to  paufe  and  to 
review  the  rubje<ft  more  deliberately.  Charles 
Jiimfelf,  though  accuflomedj  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  his 
■ininiilers,  v/ith  fuch  fubmiffive  deference  as  did 
not  promife  that  deciiive  vigour  of  mind  which 
diftinguiflied  his  riper  years,  could  not  help 
fufpedling  that  the  eagernefs  with  which  the  Fie- 
^mings  took  part  in  every  affair  relating  to  Ame- 
rica, flowed  from  fome  improper  motive,  and 
began  to  difcover  an  inclination  to  exam.ine  in 
perfon  into  the  flate  of  the  queflion  concerning 
the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  June  ao. 
making -this  inquiry^  with  great  advantage,  foon 
occurred.  Quevedo,  the  biiliop  of  Darien, 
who  had  accompanied  Pedrarias  to  the  conti- 
nent in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
thirteen^  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where 
the  court  then  refided.  It  was  quickly  known, 
that  his  fentiments  concerning  the  talents  and 
difpofition  of  the  Indians  differed  from  thofe  of 
Las  Cafas;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded_, 
that  by  confronting  two  refpectable  perfons, 
who,  during  their  refidence  in  America,  had 
full  leifure  to  obferve  the  manners  of  the  people 

Y  4  whom 
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Book  III.  whom  they  pretended  to  defcribe,  he  might  be 
j^iy.       able  to  difcover  which  of  them  had  formed  his 
opinion  with  the  greateft  difcernment  and  ac- 
curacy. 

A  DAY  for  this  folemn  audience  was  ap- 
pointed. The  emperor  appeared  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  and  took  his  feat  on  a  throne  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  His  principal 
courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  fummoned  to  be 
prefent.  The  bifhop  of  Darien  was  called  upon 
firfl  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  ihort  dif- 
courfe,  lamented  the  fatal  defolation  of  America, 
by  the  extindtion  of  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants; 
he  acknowledged  that  this  mull  be  imputed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  exceffive  rigour  and  incon- 
fiderate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  de- 
clared, that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World, 
whom  he  had  feen  either  in  the  continent  or  in 
the  iflands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race  of 
men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  ta- 
lents, for  fervitude,  and  whom  it  would  be  im- 
pofTible  to  infhrudt  or  improve,  unlefs  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  infpedtion  of  a  mafler. 
Las  Cafas,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more 
fervour,  defended  his  own  fyflem.  He  rejedled 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men 

was 
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was  born  to  fervitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhu-  BooKUr. 
mane.  He  afierted,  that  the  faculties  of  the  ^"T^j, 
Americans  were  not  naturally  defpicable,  but 
unimproved  -,  that  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving inflruclion  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  induilry  and  arts 
which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices 
of  focial  lifes  that  the  mildnefs  and  timidity  of 
their  nature  rendered  them  fo  fubmiffive  and 
docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with 
a  gentle  hand.  He  profeffed,  that  his  inten- 
tions in  propofing  the  fcheme  now  under  con- 
•fideration  were  pure  and  difintereiled ;  and 
though,  from  the  accomplifhment  of  his  de- 
figns,  ineftimable  benefits  would  refult  to  the 
crown  of  Caflile,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor 
ever  would  receive  any  recompence  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  confulting  The  fcheme 
with  his  minifters,  did  not  think  himfelf  fuffi-  cafas^^ap. 
ciently  informed  to  eftablifh  any  general  ar-  p'^^'^^^^- 
rangement  with  refpecS  to  the  Hate  of  the  In- 
dians i   but  as  he  had  perfedl:  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Las  Cafas,  and  as  even  the  bifhop 
of  Darien  admitted  his  fcheme  to  be  of  fuch 
importance,  that  a  trial  fhould  be  made  of  its 
effects,  he  ifTued  a  patent,  granting  him  the 
diftrid  in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  v/ith 

full 
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Book  III.  full  power  to  eilablilh  a  colony  there  according 
^■^TTf^       to  his  own  plan  \ 

351/.  '  X 

fiisprepara-  Las  Casas  pufhcd  OH  thc  prcparatiotts  for 
^'°Vl;\;t  his  voyage  with  his  ufual  ardour.  But,  either 
from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of 
aifairs,  or  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of  the 
Spanifli  nobility,  who  univerfally  dreaded  the 
fdccefs  of  an  inilitution  that  might  rob  them  of 
the  induflrious  and  ufeful  hands  which  culti- 
vated their  eflates,  his  progrefs  in  engaging 
hufhandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  flow, 
and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two 
hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Departs  for        NoTHiNG,  howcver,  could  damp  his  zeaL 

fnTmeet's     With  this  flcndcr  train,  hardly  fufficient  to  take 

Ilbicob.""'"  pofl'^ffioi^  o^  fuch  a  vail  territory,  and  altogether 

ftacics.         unequal  to  any  attempt  towards  civilizing  its 

inhabitants,  he  fet  fail.    The  firfl  place  at  which 

he   touched   was    the  ifland   of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  he  received  an  account  of  a  new  obfbacle 

to  the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  more  infuperable 

than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered.     When 

he  left  America  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 

hundred  and  fixteen,  the  Spaniards  had  little 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Argenfola  An- 
nales  d'Aragon,  74.  97.  Remifal  Hift.  Gener.  lib.  ii.  c 
19,  20. 

intercourfe 
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intercourfe  with  any  part  of  the  continent^  ex-  Book  III. 
cept  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Da-  "^""PCT^ 
rien.  But  as  every  fpecies  of  internal  induftry 
began  to  flagnate  in  Hiipaniola^  when,  by  the 
rapid  decreafe  of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards 
were  deprived  of  thofe  hands  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  carried  on  their  operations,  this 
prompted  them  to  try  various  expedients  for 
fupplying  that  icfs.  Confiderabie  numbers  of 
negroes  were  imported ;  but,  on  account  of 
their  exorbitant .  price,  many  of  the  planters 
could /not  afford  to  purchafe  them.  In  order 
to  procure  ilaves  at  an  eafier  rate,  fome  of  thefe 
fitted  out  veffels  to  cruize  along  the  coafl  of  the 
continent.  In  places  where  they  found  them- 
felves  inferior  in  flrength,  they  traded  with  the 
natives,  and  gave  European  toys  in  exchange 
for  the  plates  of  gold  worn  by  them  as  orna- 
ments j  but,  wherever  they  could  furprife  or 
overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off 
by  force,  and  fold  them  as  flaves  in  Hifpaniola', 
In  thofe  predatory  excurfions,  the  moil  atro- 
cious adts  of  violence  and  cruelty  Were  com- 
mitted. The  Spanifh  name  was  held  in  de- 
teflation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever 
any  fhips  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

to 
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Book  III.  to  the  woods,  or  rufhed  down  to  the  Ihore  in 
J5i7.  armsj,  to  repel  thofe  hated  difturbers  of  their 
tranquillity.  They  forced  fome  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation;  they 
<:ut  off  others  ;  and  in  the  violence  of  their  re- 
fentment  againfl  the  whole  nation,  they  mur- 
dered two  Dominican  miffionariesj  whofe  zeal 
had  prompted  them  to  fettle  in  the  province  of 
Cumana ".  This  outrage  againfl  perfons  re- 
vered for  their  fanftity,  excited  fuch  indigna- 
.  tion  among  the  people  of  Hifpaniola,  who, 
notwithftanding  ail  their  licentious  and  cruel 
proceedings,  were  poirelTed  with  a  wonderful 
zeal  for  religion,  and  a  fuperflitious  refpedt  for 
its  miniilers,  that  they  determined  to  inflidl 
exemplary  punifhment,  not  only  upon  the  per- 
petrators of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole 
race.  With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command 
of  five  fhips  and  three  hundred  men  to  Diego 
Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  wafle  the  country 
of  Cumana  with  fire  and  fword,  and  to  tranf- 
port  all  the  inhabitants  as  (laves  to  Hifpaniola. 
This  armament  Las  Cafas  found  at  Puerto 
Rico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent ;  and  as 
Ocampo  refufed  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  imme- 
diately perceived  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a 

«  Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  xix.  c.  3. 

country 


them. 
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country  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  war  and  de-  Book  III. 
folation''.  1517. 

In  order  to  provide  againfl:  the  effedls  of  this  i^i^  April. 
unfortunate  incident,  he  fet  fail  direclly  for  St.  furmount 
Domingo^j  leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out 
among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From 
many  concurring  caufes,  the  reception  which 
Las  Cafas  met  with  in  Hifpaniola  was  very  un- 
favourable. In  his  negociations  for  the  relief 
of  the  Indians^  he  had  cenfured  the  condu6l  of 
his  countrymen  fettled  there  with  fuch  honefl 
feverity>  as  rendered  him  univerfally  odious  to 
them.  They  confidered  their  own  ruin  as  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  his  fuccefs.  They 
were  now  ekted  with  hope  of  receiving  a  large 
recruit  of  flaves  from  Cumana,  which  mud  be 
relinquiflied  if  Las  Cafas  were  alTifted  in  fettling 
his  projected  colony  there.  Figueroa,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  inftru6lions  he  had  received  in 
Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  Indians,  which  was  reprefented 
as  decifive  againfl  the  fyflem  of  Las  Cafas.  He 
colledled  in  Hifpaniola  a  good  number  of  the 
natives,  and  fettled  them  in  two  villages,  leav- 
ing them  at  perfed  liberty,  and  with  the  uncon- 
trouled  diredlion  of  their  own   adlions.     But 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  8,  9. 

that 
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Book  III.  ^|-^^|.  people,  accuflomed  to  a  mode  of  life  ex* 
1517.  tremely  different,  incapable  of  affuming  new 
habits  at  once,  and  dejected  with  their  own 
misfortunes  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  country, 
exerted  fo  little  induftry  in  cultivating  the 
ground,  appeared  fo  devoid  of  folicitude  or 
forefight  in  providing  for  their  own  wants,  and 
were  fuch  ilrangers  to  arrangement  in  con- 
du6ling  their  affairs,  that  the  Spaniards  pro- 
nounced them  incapable  of  being  formed  to 
live  like  men  in  focial  life,  and  confidered  them 
as  children,  who  fhould  be  kept  under  the  per- 
petual tutelage  of  perfons  fuperior  to  themfelves 
in  wifdom  and  fagacity  ^. 

rina]  nuf-  NOTWITHSTANDING  all  thofc  circumftanccSj 
c^na^e  of  ^^u^^^}^  alienated  the  people  to  whom  Las  Cafas 
applied  from  him.felf  and  from  his  meafures,  he 
by  his  activity  and  perfeverance,  by  fom^e  con- 
ceffions,  and  many  threats,  obtained  at  length 
a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  prote61:  him  and  his 
colony  at  their  firit  landing.  But  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Puerto  Rico,  he  found  that  the  difeafes 
of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  feveral  of  his 
people;  and  that  others  having  got  employ- 
ment in  that  ifland,  refufed  to  follow  him. 
With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  fet  fail  and 

y  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  g,  5. 

landed 
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landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his  Book  III. 
eommifTion  in  that  province  with  fuch  bar-  ^^^^^^ 
barous  rage,  having  mafTacred  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, fent  others  in  chains  to  Hifpaniolay 
and  forced  the  reft  to  fly  for  ihelter  to  the 
woods,  that  the  people  of  a  fmall  colony,  which 
he  had  planted  at  a  place  which  he  named  To- 
ledoy  were  ready  to  perilh  for  want  in  a  defo- 
kted  country.  There,  however.  Las  Cafas 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  refidence,,  though  de- 
ferted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  proted 
him,  and  by  thofe  under  the  command  of 
Ocampo,  who  forefaw  and  dreaded  the  calami- 
ties to  which  he  muft  be  expofed  in  that 
wretched  ftation.  He  made  the  beft  provifion 
in  his  power  for  the  fafety  and  fubiiftence  of  his 
followers  -,  but  as  his  utmoft  efforts  availed  little 
towards  fecuring  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
returned  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  folicit  more 
effe6lual  aid  for  the  prefervation  of  men,  who- 
from  confidence  in  him  had  ventured  into  a:  poft 
of  fo  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure., 
the  natives,  having  difcovered  the  feeble  and 
defencelefs  ftate  of  the  Spaniards,,  affembled 
fecretly,.  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural 
to  men  exafperated  by  many  injuries,  cut  off  a; 
good  number,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  fly  in 
the  utmoft  confternation  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba- 
gua.  The  fmall  colony  fettled  there,,  on  ac- 
count 
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Book  III.  count  of  the  pearl  fifhery,  catching  the  panic 
'"^^  with  which  their  countrymen  had  been  feized^ 
abandoned  the  ifland,  and  not  a  Spaniard  re- 
mained in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
iflands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders 
of  Darien.  AftoniHied  at  fuch  a  fucceflion  of 
difaflers.  Las  Cafas  was  afhamed  to  fhew  his 
face  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all  his  fplen- 
did  fchemes.  He  ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
foon  after  afTumed  the  habit  of  that  order  "". 

Though  the  expulfion  of  the  colony  from 
Cumana  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chofen  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  Las  Cafas's  negociations  from 
their  firil  rife  to  their  final  ifTue  without  inter- 
ruption. His  fyflcm  was  the  obje6t  of  long  and 
attentive  difcuflionj  and  though  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  opprelTed  Americans,  partly  from 
his  own  raihnefs  and  imprudence,  and  partly 
from  the  malevolent  oppofition  of  his  adver- 
faries,  were  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which 
he  promifed  with  too  fanguine  confidence,  great 
praife  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  4, 
5.  Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  19.  c.  5.  Gomara,  c.  77.  Davila 
Padilla,  lib.  i.  c.  97.     Remiial  Hill,  Gen.  lib.  11.  c.  22, 

rife 
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rife  to  various  regulations  which  were  of  fome  BookIIL 
benefit  to  that  unhappy  people.     I  return  now 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  difcoveries,  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  tinie*. 


1517. 


4 
Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  NewdJfco- 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  ^"^^"  ^°' 

•^  ,  ^    wards  tHe 

ilill  retained  the  government  of  that  ifland,  as  weii. 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though 
he  feldom  acknowledged  his  fuperior,  and 
^imed  at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether 
independent  ^  Under  his  prudent  adminiftra- 
tion,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  moll  flourifhing 
of  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  The  fame  of  this 
allured  many  perfons  from  the  other  colonies 
thither,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  fome  perma- 
nent eflablifhment,  or  fome  employment  for 
their  adlivity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  weft  of  all 
the  iflands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards^  and  as 
the  ocean,  which  ftretches  beyond  it  tov/ards 
that  quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been  explored, 
thefe  circumftances  naturally  invited  the  inha- 
bitants to  attem.pt  new  difcoveries.  An  e^cpe- 
dition  for  this  purpofe,  in  which  activity  and 
refolution  might  conduct  to  fudden  wealth,  was 
more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the 

^  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  x.  c.  ^.  p.  329, 
^  Ibid.  li'?.  ii.  c.  19. 

Vol.  I.  Z  patient 
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Book  III.  patient  induftry  requifite  in  clearing  ground, 
and  manufacturing  iligar.  Inftigated  by  thi* 
fpirit,  feveral  officers,  who  had  ferved  under 
Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an  affociation 
to  undertake  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  They  per- 
fuaded  Francifco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opu- 
lent planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  manof  diftinguifhed 
courage,  to  join  v/ith  them  in  the  adventure, 
and  chofe  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velaf- 
quez  not  only  approved  of  the  defign,  but  af- 
lifled  in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from 
Darien  were  extremely  indigent,  he  and  Cor- 
dova advanced  money  for  purchafmg  three  fmall 
veffels,  and  furnilhing  them  with  every  thing 
requifite  either  for  traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred 
and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them,  and 
failed  from  St.  J  ago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
February  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feven- 
teen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  An- 
tonio Alaminos,  who  had  ferved  under  the  firft 
admiral  Columbus,  they  flood  diredlly  weil> 
relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator, 
who  uniformly  maintained  that  a  weflerly  courfe 
-would  lead  to  the  mofl  important  difcoveries. 

On  the  twenty-firfl  day  after  their  departure 
from  St.  Jago,  they  faw  land,  which  proved 
to  be  Cape  Catoche^  the  eaflern  point  of  that 
large  peninfula  projedting  from  the  continent 

of 
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of  America,    which  ftili   retains    its    original  Book  III. 
name  of  Yucatan,     As   they  approached  the       1517, 
ifhore,  five  canoes  canne  off  full  of  people  de- 
tently  clad  in  cotton  garnments  5  an  altonifhing 
fpectacle    to    the   Spaniards^    who  had  found 
every  other  part  of  America  poiTefled  by  naked 
favages.     Cordova  endeavoured  by  fmall  pre- 
fents  to  gain  the  good-will  of  thefe  people. 
They,  though  amazed  at  the  ilrange  objects 
now  prefented  for  the  firft  time  to  their  view^ 
invited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit  their  habitations, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.    They  landed 
accordingly,    and  as  they  advanced  into    the 
country,  they  obferved  with  new  wonder  forae 
large  houfes  built  v/ith  ftone.     But  they  foon 
found  that,  if  the  people  of  Yucatan  had  made 
progrefs  in  improvement  beyond  their  country- 
men, they  were  likewife  more  artful  and  war- 
like.    For  though  the  Cazique  received  Cor- 
dova with  many  tokens  of  friendfhip,  he  had 
polled  a  confiderable  body  of  his  fubjedls  in 
ambufh  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a  fignal 
given  by  him,    rufhed  out  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  great  boldnefs,  and  fome  degree 
of  martial  order.     At  the  firfl  flight  of  their 
arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  v/ounded ; 
but  the  Indians  were  flruck  with  fuch  terror 
by  the  fudden  explofion  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
fo  furprifed  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by 

Z  2  the 
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Book  III.  thc  crofs-bows,  and  by  the  other  weapons  of 
'  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately. 
»i»0'  Cordova  quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met 
with  fuch  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  off  two 
prifbners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
fmall  temple,  which  he  plundered  in  his  re- 
treats 

He  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  coaft,  and  on  the 
Gampeachy.  fixtcenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There 
the  natives  received  them  more  hofpitably  5 
bui:  the  Spaniards  were  much  furprifed,  that  on 
all  the  extenfive  coafh  along  which  they  had 
failed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large 
ifland,  they  had  not  obferved  any  river  ^  As 
their  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  fupply ;  and  at  length  they 
difcovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan, 
fome  leagues  beyond  Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to 
protect  the  failors  while  em.pioyed  in  filling  th^ 
cafks  5  but  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the 
natives  rufhed  down  upon  them  with  fuch  fury, 
and  in  fuch  number's,  that  forty-feven  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  one 

^  See  NOTE  XXVI. 

man 
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man  only  of  the  whole  body  efcaped  unhurt.  Book  III. 
Their  commander,  though  wounded  in  twelve  ,^^0. 
different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with  pre-^ 
fence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which 
he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their  fhips. 
After  this  fatal  repulfe,  nothing  remained  but 
to  hallen  back  to  Cuba  with  their  Ihattered 
forces,  In  their  paflage  thither  they  fufFered 
the  moft  exquifite  diftrefs  for  want  of  water, 
that  men  wounded  and  fickly,  Ihut  up  in  finall  j 

vefTels,  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  be  fuppofed  to  endure.  Some  of 
them,  finking  under  thefe  calamities,  died  by 
the  ways  Cordova,  their  commander,  expired 
foon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba'^o 

l^^OTWITHSTANDING     the    difaftrOUS    COnclu-    voyage  of 

fion  of  this  expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  ^'^^^^^' 
animate  than  to  damp  a  fpirit  of  enterprize 
among  the  Spaniards.  They  had  difcovered 
an  extenfive  country,  fituated  at  no  great 
di fiance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and 
polTefTed  by  a  people  far  fuperior  in  improve- 
ment   to    any    hitherto    known    in   America. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  il.  c.  17,  18,  Hiftor.  Verdadera 
de  la  Conquifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpana  per  Bernal  Diaz  del 
^aftillo,  cap.  1  —  7.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  Gomara;, 
C,  52.     P.  Martyr  de  Infulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  329. 

Z  3  Though 
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Book  III.  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  commercial 
jfaor  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  they  had  brought 
^^  off  fome  ornaments  of  gold,  not  confiderable 
in  value,  but  of  fingular  fabric.  Thefe  cir- 
cumilances,  related  with  the  exaggeration  na- 
tural to  men  defirous  of  heightening  the  merit 
of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  fufEcient 
to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expedcations. 
Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new 
expedition.  Velafquez,  folicitous  to  diflin- 
guifh  himfelf  by  fome  fervice  fo  meritorious^ 
as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government 
of  Cuba  independent  of  the  admiral,  not  only 
encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  fitted ._  out  four  fhips  for  the  voyage.. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  among 
whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
embarked  in  this  enterprife.  The  command 
of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  young 
man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  in- 
ilru6lions  to  obferve  with  attention  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  he  iliould  difcover,  to 
barter  for  gold,  and  if  circumftances  were  in- 
viting, to  fettle  a  colony  in  fome  proper  flation. 
■55^^-  He  failed  from  St,  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth 
of  April  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighteen. 

pircovers  Tlic  pilot  Alamiuos  held  the  fame  courfe  as  in 
the  form.er  voyage,  but  the  violence  of  the 
currents  carrying  the  fliips  to  the  fouth,   the 

firft 
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firft  land  which  they  made  was  the  ifland  of  Book  III. 
Cozumel^  to  the  eaft  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  j^^^,  ' 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  ^'^^  5* 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  no 
long  flay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence  they  reached  Potonchan  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  peninfula.  The  defire  of 
avenging  their  countrym.en  who  had  been  flam 
there,  concurred  with  their  ideas  of  good  po- 
licy, in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  they 
might  chafhife  the  Indians  of  that  diilridt  with 
fuch  exemplary  rigour,  as  would  fbrike  terror 
into  all  the  people  around  them.  But  though 
they  difembarked  all  their  troops,  and  carried 
afhore  fome  field-pieces,  the  Indians  fought 
with  fuch  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained 
the  vidtory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirmed 
in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  would  prove  more  formidable  enemies 
than  any  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America.  From  Potonchan,  they  continued 
their  voyage  towards  the  weft,  keeping  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  fhore,  and  cafting  anchor 
every  evening,  from  dread  of  the  dangerous 
accidents  to  which  they  might  be  expofed  in 
an  unknown  fea.  During  the  day,  their  eyes 
were  turned  continually  towards  land,  with  a 
mixture  of  furprife  and  v/onder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the 
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Taeaico.'- 


Guaxaca, 


obje6ts    which    they    beheld.     Many  villages 
were  fcattered  along  the  coaft,  in  which  they 
could  dillinguiih  houfes  of  ftone  that  appeared 
white  and  lofty  at  a  diftance.     In  the  warmth 
pf  their  adnajration,  they  fancied  thefe  to  be 
cities  adorned  Vy?ith  towers  and  pinacles ;  and 
one  of  the  foldiers  happening  to  reniark  that, 
this  cou.ntry  refembled  Spain  in  its  appearance, 
Grijalva^  with  univerfal  applauj'e,  called  it  New 
Sfain^  the  name  v/hich  flili  diftinguiflies  thi^ 
extenfive  and  opulent  province  of  the,  Span^fli 
empire  in  America.     They  landed  in  a  rivei* 
which  the  natives  called  l^akafcoy  and  the  fame 
of  their  viclpry  at  Fotonchan  having  reached 
this  place,  the  cacique  not  onjy  received  thern 
amicably,    but  beftowed  prefents  upon  them 
of  fuch  value,    as  confirmed  the   high    ideas 
which  the  Spaniards  had  forrned  with  refped; 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  X^efe 
ideas  were  raifed  ftiH  higher  by  vyh^t  occurred 
at  the  place  where  they  next  touched.     This 
was  conliderably  to  the  weft  of  Tabafco,  in  the 
province  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Guaxaca. 
There  they  >yere  received  with  refped  paid  to 
fuperior  beings,     ^he  people  perfumed  them 
as  they  landed  with  incenfe  of  gum  copalj  and 
prefented  to  them  as  offerings  thechoiceft  deli- 
cacies of  their  country.     They  were  extremely 
fond  of  trading  v/ith  x}l\€\x  nevy^  vifitants^  and  \\\ 
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fi^  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  of  BcjokIII. 
gold,  of  curious  workmanfhip,  to  the  value  of     ,  ^3, ' 
fifteen  thoufand  pefos,  in  exchange  for  Euro- 
pean toys  of  fiTiali  price.     The  two  prifoners 
whonn   Cordova  had   brought  from  Yucatan, 
had  hitherto  ferved  as  interpreters  -,  but  as  they 
-did  not  underftand  the  language  of  this  country, 
the  Spaniards  learned  from    the    natives    by 
fignSj  that  they  were  fubjecls  of  a  great  mo- 
narch called  Montezuma,  whofe  dominion  ex- 
tended over  that  and  many  other  provinces. 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  fo  much 
reafon   to  be  pleafed,    Grijalva  continued  his 
courfe  towards  the  wefl.     He  landed  on  a  fmail   June  i^^ 
ifland,  which  he  named  the  llle  of  Sacrifices, 
becaufe  there  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  firfl 
time,  the  horrid  fpeftacle  of  human  vi(^ims, 
which  the  barbarous  fyperflition  of  the  natives 
offered  to  their  gods.     He  touched  at  another  sr.  juande 
fmali  ifland,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.   ^'"^* 
From  this  place  he  difpatched  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado,  one;  of  his  officers,  to  Velafquez,  with  a 
full  account  of  the  important  difcoveries  which 
he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  trealure  that  he 
bad  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himfelf, 
with  the  remaining  vefiels,    proceeded  along 
,  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,  Uie  country 

^^  "   "     ■  iliU 
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Book  III.  ftill  appearing  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and 
""■j^r^  opulent, 

Reafonsfor  SEVERAL  of  Grijalva's  ofEcers  contended, 
Tedony  "^  that  It  was  not  enough  to  have  difcovered  thofe 
delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at 
their  different  landing-places,  the  empty  cere- 
mony of  taking  poffeflion  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  that  their  glory  was  in- 
complete, unlefs  they  planted  a  colony  in  fome 
proper  ftation,  which  might  not  only  fecurc 
the  Spanifh  nation  a  footing  in  the  country, 
but,  with  the  reinforcements  which  they  were 
certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  fubjedl 
the  whole  to  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign. 
But  the  fquadron  had  now  been  above  five 
months  at  fea  5  the  greatefl:  part  of  their  pro- 
vifions  was  exhaufted,  and  what  remained  of 
their  ilores  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  ufe  3  they 
had  loft  fome  naen  by  death  -,  others  were 
fickly;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people 
v/ho  feemed  to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave ; 
and  they  were  under  the  government  of  one 
powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to 
ad  againft  their  invaders  with  united  force. 
To  plant  a  colony  under  fo  many  circumftances 
„©f  difadvantage,  appeared  a  fcheme  too  peril- 
ous 
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pus  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva,  though  pof-  BookIIL 
fefled  both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  defti-  j  .^g.  -^ 
jtute  of  the  fuperior  talents  capable  of  forming 
or  executing  fuch  a  great  plan.  He  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having  ful- 
filled the  purpofe  of  his  voyage,  and  accom- 
plifhed  all  that  the  armament  which  he  com- 
manded enabled  him  to  perform.  He  returned 
to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of 
O6lober,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture about  fix  months  before  % 

This  was  the  longeft  as  well  as  the  moft  Prepar^- 
fuccefsful    voyage  which    the    Spaniards    had  anothe7ex^ 
hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.     They  had  ^'^'''''''  ' 
difcovered  that  Yucatan  was  not  an  iiland  as 
they  had  fuppofed,  but  part  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America.     From  Potonchan  they  had 
purfued  their  courfe  for  many  hundred  miies 
along  a  coaft  formerly  unexplored,  ftretching 
at  firft  towards  the  weft,  and  then  turning  to 
the  north  J  all  the  country  which  they  had  dif- 
covered appeared  to  be  no  lefs  valuable  than 
extenfive.     As  foon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba,- 
Velafquez,  tranfported  with  fuccefs  fo  far  be- 
yond his  moft  fanguine  expedations,  immedi- 
ately diipatched  a  perfon  of  confidence  to  carry 

®  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,2.  9,  10.    Bernal  Diaz, 
c.  8.  17.    Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  x\ii.  c.  9.  20.    Gomara,  c.  49. 

this 
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i^ooKlir.  this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit- 
'  icjg.  the  rich  produ61:ions  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  difcovered  by  his  means,  and  to  folicit 
fuch  an  increafe  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of, 
them.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
meiTenger,-  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of 
\yhpm  he  was  hecome  fa  jealous  or  diftruftful, 
that  he  refolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he 
began  to  prepare  fuch  a  powerful  armament^, 
as  might  prove  .equal  to  an  enterprife  of  fq 
much  danger  and  importance^ 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velafquex 
was  now  intent,  terminated  in  conquefls  of 
greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  people,  who,  if  compared  with  fuch 
of  the  Americans  as  were  then  known,  may  be 
confidered  as  highly  civilifed ;  it  is  proper  to 
paufe  before  we  proceed  to,  the  hiftory  of  events 
extremely  different  from  thofe  which  we  have 
already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
ilate  of  the  New  World  when  firft  difcovered, 
and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners  of 
the  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  that  occupied  aU 
the  parts  of  it,  with  which  the  Spaniards  were. 
at  this  time  acquainted. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  9. 

TYRE  was  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  impra<S^i- 
cable  to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city 
by  land-carriage.  This  induced  thePhenicians  to  render 
themfelves  matters  of  Rbmocrura,  or  Rhinocolura,  the 
neareft  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchafed  in 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  fafeft  har- 
bour in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  north.  Thence  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  diftance  not 
being  very  confiderable ;  and  being  refhipped  in  that 
port,  were  tranfported  to  Tyre,  and  diftributed  over 
the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Cafaub.  lib.  xvi, 
p.  1 1 28.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Hiftor.  Edit.  Wef- 
felingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

NOTE  II.  p.  14. 

'TpHE  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  mo^ 
nument  of  the  Carthaginian  fkill  in  naval  afFairs, 
jind  one  of  the  moft  curious  fragments  tranfmittsd  to- 
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us   by  antiquity.     The  learned  and   induffirious  Mr* 
Dodwell,  in  a  diflertation  prefixed  to  the  Periplus  of 
Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers  pub- 
lifhed  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
fpurious  work,  the  compofition  of  fome  Greek,  who 
aflumed  Hanno's  name.     But  M.  de  Montefquieu,  in 
his  FEfprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougam- 
vijle,  in  a  diflertation  publifhed  torn.  xxvi.  of  the  Me- 
moires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  ccc.  have  efla- 
bliflied   its  authenticity  by  arguments  w^hich    to  me 
appear  unanfwerable.     Ramufio  has  accompanied  his 
tranflation  of  this  curious  voyage  with  a  dilTertition 
tending  to   illuftrate  it.     Racolte  de  Viaggi^  vol.  i, 
p.  112.     M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning 
and  ability,  treated  the  fame  fubje£ls.     It  appears  that 
Hanno,  according  to  the  m'ode  of  ancient  navigation^ 
undertook  this  voyage  in  frnall  veflels,  fo  eOnflructed 
that  he  could  keep  clofe  in  with  the  coaft.     He  failed 
from  Gades  to  the  ifland  of  Gerne  in  twelve  days. 
This    is    probably  what  is    known    to   the   moderns 
by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of  Arguim.     It  became  the 
chief  ftation  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coafl ;  and 
M.  de  Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cifterns  found 
there  are  monuments  of  the  Carthaginian  power  and 
ingenuity.     Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  ftill  follow- 
ing the  winding  of  the  coaft,  he  arrived,  in  feventeen' 
days,  at  a  promontory  which  he  called  The  We^ft  Horn^ 
probably  Cape  Palmas.     From   this  he  advanced   to 
another  promontory,  which  he  named  The  South  Horn^ 
and  which  is  manifeflly  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about^ 
five  degrees  north  of  the  line.     All  the  circumftances 
contained  in  the  fhort  abftradl  of  his  journal,  which 

is 
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Is  banded  down  to  us,  concerning  the  appearance  and 
Hate  of  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  are  con- 
firmed and  illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  with  the  ac- 
counts of  modern  navigators.  Even  thofe  circum- 
liances,  which,  from  their  feeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  rela- 
tion, tend  to  confirm  it.  He  obferves,  that  in  the 
country  to  the  fouth  of  Cerne,  a  profound  filence 
reigned  through  the  day;  but  during  the  night,  innume- 
rable fires  were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of  pipes  and 
drums,  and  cries  of  joy.  The  fame  thing,  as  Ramufio 
obferves,  flill  takes  place.  The  exceilive  heat  obliges 
the  negroes  to  take  fhelter  in  the  woods,  or  in  their 
houfes,  during  the  day.  As  foon  as  the  fun  fets,  they 
fally  out,  and  by  torch -light  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
mufic  and  dancing,  in  which  they  fpend  the  night, 
Ramuf.  i,  ii?,  F.  In  another  place,  he  mentions  the 
fea  as  burning  with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred 
to  M.  Adanfon,  on  the  fame  coaft,  may  explain  this. 
"  As  foon,"  fays  he,  "  as  the  fun  dipped  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  night  overfpread  the  earth  with  darknefs, 
the  fea  lent  us  its  friendly  light.  While  the  prow  of 
our  vefi^el  ploughed  the  foaming  furges,  it  feemed  to  fet 
them  all  on  fire.  Thus  we  failed  in  a  luminous  inclofure, 
which  furrounded  us  like  a  large  circle  of  rays,  from 
whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the  fhip  along  ftream  of 
light."     Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176^ 
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NOTE  III.   p.  15. 

T  ONG  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  and  of 
Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius,  the  mod  intel- 
ligent and  beft  informed  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  affirms, 
that  it  was  not  known,  in  his  time,  whether  Africa 
was  a  continued  continent,  flretching  to  the  fouth, 
or  whether   it  was  encompafled  by  the  fea.  Polybii 
Hift.  lib.  iii.     Pliny  the  naturalift  afferts,  that  there 
can  be  no  communication  between  the  fouthern  and 
northern  temperate  zones.   Plinii  Hift.  Natur.  Edit, 
in  ufum  Delph,  410.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.     If  they  had  given 
full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  thofe  voyages,  the  former 
could  not  have  entertained  fuch  a  doubt,  the  latter 
could  not  have   delivered    fuch  an  opinion.     Strabo 
mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,   but  treats  it  as  a 
fabulous  tale,  lib.  ii,  p.  155. ;    and,  according  to  his 
account  of  it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with 
refpe«St  to  It.     Strabo  feems  not  to  have  known  any- 
thing with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  flate  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.    Geogr.  lib.xvii.p.  1180. 
Ptolemy,  the  moft  inquifitive  and  learned  of  all  the 
ancient  geographers,  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
any  part  of  Africa  fituated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the 
cquino(Slial  line ;  for  he  fuppofes  that  this  great  con- 
tinent  was   not  furrounded   by  the  fea,  but  that  it 
ftretched,    without   interruption,    towards  the   fouth 
pole  :  and  he  fo  far  miftakes  its  true  figure,   that  he 
^efcribes    the    continent   as   becoming    broader   and 
broader  as  it  advanced  towards  the  fouth.     Ptolemari 
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Geogr.  lib.  iV.  c.  g.     Brietli  Parallela  Gcogr,  veteris 
et  novjE,  p.  S6, 

NOTE  IV.  p.  23c 

A  Fact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  afFords  a  very  (Irong 
and  fingular  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
with  refpedl  to  the  fituation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes  and  Acefine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Indus,  he  obferved  that  there  were  many  cro- 
codiles in  thofe  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced 
beans  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  which  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  From  thefe  circumflances,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  difcovered  the  fource  of  the  Nile, 
and  prepared  a  fleet  to  fail  down  the  Hydafpes  to 
Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020.  This  amaz- 
ing error  did  not  arife  from  any  ignorance  of  geogra-^ 
phy  peculiar  to  that  monarch  ;  for  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  particular  atten- 
tion in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  fcience, 
and  had  accurate  maps  or  defcriptions  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  marched.  Lib.  ii.  p.  120.  But, 
in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  ex- 
tend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 

NOTE  V.    p.  24. 

A  S  the  flux  and  reflu^x  of  the  fea  is  remarkably  great 
■^^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  this  would 
render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks, 
Varen.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

Aa2  NOTE 
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NOTE  VL  p.  18. 

T  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  feldom  induced 
to  advance  fo  far^  either  by  motives  of  curlofity,  or 
views  of  commercial   advantage.     In  confequence  of 
this,  their  idea  concerning  the  pofition  of  that  great 
river  was  very  erroneous.     Ptolemy  places  that  branch 
of  the  Ganges  which  he  diflinguifhes  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-fixth  de- 
gree of  longitude  from  his  firft  meridian  in  the  For- 
tunate Iflands.      But   its   true   longitude,   computed 
from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined  by  aftronomical 
obfervations  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.     A 
geographer  fo  eminent  muft  have  been  betrayed  into  an 
error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imperfecSlion  of  the  in- 
formation  which  he  had   received  concerning  thofc 
diftant  regions ;   and  this  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
intercourfe  with  them  being  extremely  rare.     With 
refpe<f^  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
his  intelligence  was  ftill  more  defeftive,  and  his  errors 
more  enormous,     I  fhall  have  occalion  to  obferve  in 
another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  or  China,  no  lefs  than  fixty  degrees  farther  eafi: 
than  its  true  pofition.     M.  d'Anville,  one  of  the  moft 
learned   and    intelligent  of  the  modern  geographers, 
has  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  diflertations 
publifhed  in  Mem.    de  TAcadem.   des  Infcript.  Stc» 
torn,  xxxii.  p.  573.  604« 
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NOTE   VII.   p,  2;g. 

TT  is  remarkable,  that  the  difcoveries  of  the  ancients 
were  made  chiefly  by  land ;  thofe  of  the  moderns 
are  carried  on  chiefly  by  fea.  The  progrefs  of  con- 
queft  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a  judicious  obfervation  of  Strabo,  that  the 
conquells  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known  the 
Eafl,  thofe  of  the  Romans  opened  the  Weft,  and  thofe 
of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  the  North.  Lib.  i. 
p.  26.  When  difcovery  is  carried  on  by  land  alone, 
its  progrefs  mufl:  be  flow,  and  its  operations  confined. 
When  it  is  carried  on  only  by  fea,  its  fphere  may  be 
more  extenfive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid  j  but  it 
labours  under  peculiar  defe6ls.  Though  it  may  make 
known  the  pofition  of  different  countries,  and  afcer- 
tain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  thefe  are  determined  by 
the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  refpe(St  to 
their  interior  ftate.  Above  two  centuries  and  a  half 
have  elapfed  fince  the  Europeans  failed  round  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in 
moft  of  its  ports ;  but,  in  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than  furvey 
its  coafts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  in-^ 
terior  regions  are  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  The 
ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its 
coafts,  except  where  they  are  wafhed  by  the  Mediter-* 
ranean  or  Red  Sea,  were  accuftogied  to  penetrate  into 
its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  ex- 
plored  many   parts  of  it  now  altogether  unknown, 

A  a  3  Unlefs 
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Unlefs  both  modes  of  difcovery  be  united,  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  earth  muft  remain  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate. 


NOTE  VITI.   p.  34. 

'T'  HE  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  fuch  an  ex- 
ceflive  degree  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  as  ren- 
dered it  uninhabitable,  and  their  perlifting  in  this  error 
long  after  they  began  to  have  fome  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with   feveral  parts  of  India  lying  within  the 
tropics,    muft  appear  fo  fmgular  and   abfurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  my  readers  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  their  holding  this  opinion,  and  to 
account  for  the  apparent  inconfiftence  of  their  theory 
with  their  experience.     Cicero,  who  had  beftowed  at- 
tention upon  every  part  of  philofophy  known  to  the 
ancients,  feems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone 
was  uninhabitable,    and,  of  confequence,  that  there 
could  be   no   intercourfe   between  the   northern  and 
fouthern  temperate  zones.     He  introduces  Africanus 
thus  addreffing  the  younger  Scipio :  "  You   fee  this 
earth  encompafled,  and  as  it  were^  bound  in  by  certain 
zones,  of  which,  two,  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  fuftaining  the  oppofite  poles  of  heaven, 
are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold ;   the  middle  one,  and 
the  largeft  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  fun ; 
two  are  habitable,  the  people  in  the  fouthern  one  are 
antipodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have  no  conne£tion." 
Somnium  Scipionis^  c.  6.     Geminus,  a  Greek  philofo-    _ 
pher,  contemporary  with   Cicero,  delivers   the   fame 
dodlrine,  not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in  his  'Ei<rocyu}yn 
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a;  ^(ziyofxei/oe,,  a  treatife  purely  fcientific.  **  When  we 
fpeak,"  fays  he,  "  of  the  fouthern  temperate  zone, 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  concerning  thofe  who  are 
called  antipodes,  it  muft  be  always  underftood,  that 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  information  concern- 
ing the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  inha- 
bited or  not.  But  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  thecourfe  which  the  fun  holds  between  the 
tropics,  we  conclude  that  there  is  another  zone, 
fituated  to  the  fouth,  which  enjoys  the  fame  degree  of 
temperature  with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit." 
Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Dodr.  Tempor. 
in  quo  Uranologium  five  Syftemata  var.  Auilorum. 
Amft.  1705.  vol.  iii.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  na- 
turalift,  with  refpedl  to  both  thefe  points,  was  the 
fame  :  "  There  are  five  divifions  of  the  earth,  whicK 
are  called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near  to 
the  two  oppofite  poles  is  opprefled  with  vehement  cold, 
and  eternal  froft.  There,  unbleft  with  the  zCpcd:  of 
milder  flars,  perpetual  darknefs  reigns,  or  at  the  ut- 
mofba  feeble  light  reflected  from  furrounding  fnows. 
The  middle  of  the  earth,  in  which  is  the  orbit  of  the 
fun,  is  fcorched  an4  burnt  up  with  flames  and  fiery 
vapour.  Between  thefe  torrid  and  frozen  diftri£ts  lie 
two  other  portions  of  the  earth,  which  are  temperate  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  interpofed, 
there  can  be  no  communication  between  them.  Thus 
Heaven  has  deprived  us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth." 
Lib.  ii.  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers  his  opinion  to  the  fame 
effe<5l:,  in  terms  no  lefs  explicit :  "  The  portion  of 
the  earth  which  lies  near  the  equator,  iti  the  torrid 
gone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat."    Lib.  ii, 

A  a  4  p.  154, 
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.  p.  154.  To  thefe  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many 
other  refpedtable  philofophers  and  hiftorians  of  an- 
tiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  this  do£lrine 
was  generally  received,  we  may  obferve,  that  Parmeni- 
des,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  firft  who 
divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  he  extended  the 
limits  of  the  zone  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  uninha- 
bitable on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics.     Ari- 
ftotle,  as    we   learn  likewife  from  Strabo,   fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  zones  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  are  defined  by  modern  geographers.     But  the 
progrefs  of  difcovery  haying  gradually  demonftrated 
that  feveral  regions  of  the  earth  which  lay  v/ithin  the 
tropics   were   not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and 
fertile,   this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumfcribe 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.     It  is  not  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  with  precifion  the  boundaries  which  they  allotted 
to  it.     From  a  paflage  in  Strabo,   who,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity  from  whom  we 
receive  any  hint  concerning  this  fubjed,  I  fhould  con- 
jedture,  that   thofe  who  calculated  according  to  the 
meafurement  of  the  earth  by  Eratoflhenes,  fuppofed 
the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  fixteen  degrees, 
about  eight  on  each  fide  of  the  equator  ;  whereas  fuch 
as   followed    the  computation  of  Pofidonius    allotted 
about   twenty-four  degrees,  or  fomewhat  more  than 
twelve  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid 
zone.    Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  151.  According  to  the  former 
Opinion,  about  two- thirds  of  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  confidered  as  habit* 

able  I 
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able;   according  to  the  latter,  about  one  half  of  it. 
With  this  reftri6lion,  the   dodlrine   of   the   ancients  ' 

concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  lefs  abfurd  j  and  we 
can  conceive  the  reafon  of  their  aflerting  this  zone  to  be 
uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  feveral  places  within  the  tropics.  When 
men  of  fcience  fpoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  confider- 
ed  it  as  it  was  limited  by  the  definition  of  geographers 
to  fixteen,  or  at  the  utmoft  to  twenty-four  degrees ; 
and  as  they  knew  almoft  nothing  of  the  countries 
nearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  ftill  fuppofe  them  to 
be  uninhabitable.  In  loofe  and  popular  difcourfe,  the 
name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all 
that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics, 
Cicero  feems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  thofe 
ideas  of  the  later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the 
divifion  of  Parmenides,  defcribes  the  torrid  zone  as 
the  largeft  of  the  five.  Seme  of  the  ancients  reje61:ed 
the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone  as  a  popular  error.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch,  was  the  fentiment  of  Pythagoras,  and  we 
learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratofthenes  and  Polybius  had 
adopted  the  fame  opinion,  lib.  ii.  154.  Ptolemy  feems 
to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  ancient  dodirine  and 
opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 

NOTE   IX.    p.  60. 

^T^HE  court  of  inquifition,  which  effe£lually  checks 
a  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  improve- 
ment, wherever  it  is  eftablifhed,  was  firft  introduced 
into  Portugal  by  John  III.  who  began  his  reiga 
A.  D.  1521. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   X.   p.  71.  , 

A  N  infiance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe  hiftorian  Garcia 
de  Refende.  Some  Englifh  merchants  having  refolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of 
Portugal  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Edward  IV. ,  in 
order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
and  to  requeft  of  him  to  prohibit  his  fubjedls  to  profe- 
cute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was  fo  much  fatis- 
fied  with  the  exclufive  title  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  he 
ifTued  his  orders  in  the  terms  which  they  defired. 
Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Traffics  of  the 
Englifh,  vol,  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 

NOTE   XL    p.  85. 

#TpHE  time  of  Columbus's  birth  may  be  nearly 
"^  ascertained  by  the  following  circumllances.  It 
appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addrefled  by  him 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had, 
at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty  years  in  a  fea- faring 
life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went 
to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  from  thofe  fa6ls  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  was  born  A.  D.  1447.  Life  of  Chrift. 
Columbus,  by  his  fon  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchili*s 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  485. 
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NOTE  Xn.   p.  94. 

^T^HE  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  v/as  known  to  the 
ancient  geographers.  They  invented  the  method, 
ftill  in  ufe,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  difFerent  places.  According  to  their  dodlrine,  the 
equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  encompafles  the  earth, 
contained  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees  ;  thefe  they 
divided  into  tvi^enty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal 
to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the  Seres  or  Sina^ 
being  the  fartheft  part  of  India  known  to  the  ancients, 
was  fuppofed,  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  ancient  geographers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fif- 
teen hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  firft  meridian,  pafling  through  the  For- 
tunate Iflands.  Ptolem^i  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If 
this  fuppofition  was  well-founded,  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  degrees  vfc'efl  from  the  Fortunate  of 
Canary  Iflands ;  and  the  navigation,  in  that  dire6lion, 
was  much  fhorter  than  by  the  courfe  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  purfuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had 
defcribed  countries,  particularly  the  ifland  of  Cipango 
or  Zipangri,  fuppofed  to  be  Japan,  confiderably  to  the 
eaft  of  any  part  of  Afia  known  to  the  ancients.  Mar- 
cus Paulus  de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  li.  c.  70.  lib. 
iii.  c.  2.  Of  courfe,  this  country,  as  it  extended  fur- 
ther to  the  eaft,  was  ftill  nearer  to  the  Canary  Iflands, 
The  conclufions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from 
inaccurate  obfervations,  were  juft.  If  the  fuppofi- 
tions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the 

countries. 
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countries,  which  Marco  Polo  vifited,  had  been  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  thofe  vvhofe  lono-itude  Marinus  had  afcer- 
taincd,  the  proper  and  neareft  courfe  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
muft  have  been  to  fteer  dire£lly  weft.  Herrera,  dec.  i, 
lib«  ii  c.  2.  A  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  globe 
bas  now  difcovered  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  fup- 
pofing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  eaft  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
that  even  Ptolemy  was  miftaken,  when  he  reduced 
the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of  the  weftern 
frontier  of  that  vaft  empire  is  feven  hours,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  But  Columbus  followed  the  light 
which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority 
of  writers,  who  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the 
inftrudtors  and  guides  of  mankind  in  the  fcience  of 
geography. 

NOTE  Xm.  p.  123. 

A  S  the  Portuguefe,  in  making  their  difcoveries,  did 
"^  not  depart  far  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  they  con- 
cluded that  birds,  whofe  flight  they  obferved  with 
great  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  confiderable 
diftance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
was  not  known,  that  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to 
an  immenfe  diftance  from  any  fhore.  In  failing  to- 
wards the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  nearef^ 
cdaft.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p,  J'o. 
Catefby  faw  an  owl  at  fea,  when  the  (hip  was  fix 
hundred  leagues  diftant  from  land.      Nat.  Hift.  of 

Carolina, 
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Carolina,  pref.  p,  7.  Hift.  Naturelle  de  M.  BufFon, 
torn.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  which  it  appears,  that  this 
indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  feems  to  have 
relied  with  fome  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain. 
This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  the 
moft  extenfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or 
nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he)  to  what  diftance 
any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to  fea  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of 
land.'*  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i» 
p.  275. 

NOTE   XIV.    p.  138. 

T  N  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifa* 
bella,  he  defcribes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba, 
with  all  the  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  a  difcoverer.— 
"  I  difcovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  eafily 
enter;  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  found,  and  I 
found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having 
proceeded  a  confiderable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing 
invited  me  to  fettle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river, 
the  clearnefs  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  fee 
the  fandy  bottomj  the  multitude  of  palm-trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  talleft  and  fineft  I  had  feen,  and  art 
infinite  number  of  other  large  and  fiourifhing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  are  fo  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as 
far  as  the  day  furpafles  the  night  in  brightnefs  and 
fplendour,  fo  that  I  often  faid,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  highnc-fies  a  full  ac- 
4  .  count 
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count  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could 
come  up  to  the  truth,  and  indeed  I  am  fo  much  amazed 
at  the  fight  of  fuch  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
defcribe  it,"     Life  of  Columb,  c.  30. 


T 


NOTE  XV.   p.  143. 

HE  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  huma- 
nity and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this 
occafion  is  very  ftriking.  ''  The  king  (fays  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella)  having  been  informed 
of  our  misfortune,  exprefled  great  grief  for  our  lofs, 
and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
in  many  large  canoes  5  we  foon  unloaded  the  fhip  of 
every  thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us 
great  affiftance :  he  himfelf,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  pollible  care  that  every  thing  ihould 
be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  fhore.  And, 
from  time  to  time,  he  fent  fome  of  his  relations  weep- 
ing, to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejedted,  for  he  would 
give  me  all  that  he  had.  I  can  afTure  your  highnefles, 
that  fo  much  care  would  not  have  been  taken  in  fecur- 
ing  our  efFedts  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  pro- 
perty was  put  together  in  one  place  near  his  palace, 
until  the  houfes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the 
cuftodv  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed 
a  o-uard  of  armed  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole 
night,  and  thofe  on  fhore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been 
muchinterefted  in  our  lofs.  The  people  are  fo  affec- 
tionate, fo  tra£lable,  and  fo  peaceable,  that  I  fwear  to 
your  highnefles,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men, 
nor  a  better  country  in  the  world.  They  love  their 
I  neighbour 
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neighbour  as    themfelves ;   their   converfation  is  the 
fvveeteft  and   mildeft  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  fmile.     And  although  it  is 
true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  your  highnefies  may  be 
aflured    that    they   have    many    very    commendable 
cuftoms;   the  king  is  ferved  with  great  (late,  and  his 
behaviour  is  fo  decent,  that  it  is  pieafant  to  fee  hin:?, 
as  it  is   likewife  to  obferve   the   wonderful  memory 
xwhich  thefe  people  have,  and  their  defire  of  knowing 
every  thing,  which  leads  them  to  inquire  into  its  caufes 
and  efFe£ts,    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.     It  is  probable 
that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  at« 
tention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  entertained 
of  them  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings, 

NOTE   XVL   p.  152. 

T?  VERY  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus 
is  valuable,  A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  defcribing  what  pafled  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  exhibits  a  moft  flriking  picture  of  his  intre- 
pidity, his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirit, 
and  courtly  addrefs.  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  con- 
cerned for  this  misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  dan- 
ger, both  becaufe  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Creator,  and  becaufe  I  have  at  other  times 
been  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  hazard.  But  what 
gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it 
had  pleafed  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake 
this  enterprize,  in  which  I  had  now  been  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  my  opponents  would  have  been  convinced,  and 
the  glory  of  your  highnefies,  and  the  extent  of  your 
territory  increafed  by  me;  it  fhould  pleafe  the  Divine 

Majefty 
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Majefty  to  flop  all  by  my  death.  All  this  would 
have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  thofe  men  whom  1  had  carried  with 
me,  upon  promife  of  the  greateft  profperity,  who 
feeing  themfelves  in  fuch  diftrefs,  curfed  not  only 
their  coming  along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe 
of  mCj  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as 
they  often  had  refolved  to  have  done.  But  befides 
all  thisj  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by  recol- 
lecting that  I  had  left  my  two  Tons  at  fchool  at  Cor- 
dova, deftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when 
it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known  that  I  had 
done  fuch  fervices  as  might  induce  your  highnefles 
to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted  myfelf 
with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that, 
which  tended  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and 
which  I  had  brought  about  with  fo  much  trouble,  to 
remain  imperfect,  yet  1  confidered  that,  on  account  of 
my  fins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory, 
which  I  miiiht  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in 
this  confufed  ilate,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune 
which  accompanies  your  highnefles,  and  imagined, 
that  although  I  fhould  perifh,  and  the  vefl^el  be  lofl,  it 
was  poffible  that  you  might  fomehow  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which 
it  was  attended.  For  that  reafon  I  wrote  upon  parch- 
ment with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required, 
that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  I  promifed,  in 
how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had 
followed.  I  mentioned  the  goodnefs  of  the  country^ 
the  chara6ler  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
nefles fubjcdls  were  left  in  poflellion  of  all  that  I  had 

difcovere^. 
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diTcovered.     Having  fealed  this  writing,  I  addrefled  It 
to  your  highnefTes,  and  promifed  a  thoufand  ducats  to 
any  perfon  who  (hould  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any 
foreigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  prevail 
on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.     I 
then  caufed  a  great  calk  to   be  brought  to  me,  and 
wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  af- 
terwards in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cafk,  ind 
having  ftopt  it  well,  I  caft  it  into  the  fea.     All  the 
men  believed  that  it  was  feme  a6l  of  devotion.     Ima- 
gining that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as 
the  fliips  approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another 
packet  like  the  firff,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the 
poop,  fo  that  if  the  fhip  funk,  the  cafk  remainino- 
above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
fortune." 

NOTE   XVII.   p.  157. 

OME  Spanlfh  authors,  with  the  meannefs  of  na- 
tional jealoufy,  have  endeavoured  to  deira£i:  from 
the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  infmuating  that  he  was 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New  V/orld,  not  by  his 
own  inventive  or  enterprifing  genius,  but  by  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received.  According  to  their 
account,  a  vefTel  having  been  driven  from  its  courfe 
by  eailerly  winds,  was  carried  before  them  far  to  the 
weft,  and  landed  on  the  coaft  of  an  unknown  country, 
from  which  it  returned  with  difHcalty  ;  the  pilbt,  and 
three  Tailors,  being  the  only  perfons  who  furvived  the 
diftrefTes  which  the  crev/  fufFered,  from  want  of  pro- 
viflons,  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days 
Vol.  I.  B  b  after 
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after  their  arrival,  all   the  four  died  ;   but  the  pilot 
having  been  received  into  the  houfe  of  Columbus,  his 
intimate  friend,   difclofed  to   him,  before  his  death, 
the  fecret  of  the  difcovery  which  he  had  accidentally 
made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  of 
the  voyage,  which   ferved  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in 
his  undertaking.     Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
£rft  author    who  publifhed   this  ftory,   Hift.   c.    13. 
Every  circumftance  is  deftitute  of  evidence  to  fupport 
it.     Neither  the  name  of  the  veflel  nor  its  deftination 
is  known.     Some  pretend   that  it  belonged  to  one  of 
the  fea-port  towns  in  Andalufia,  and  was  failing  either 
to  the  Canaries,  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  that  it  \yas  a 
Bifcayner  in  its  v/ay  to  England;  others,  a  Portuguefe 
ihip  trading  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.     The  name  of 
the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port 
in  which  he  landed  on  his  return.    According  to  fome, 
it  was  in  Portugal ;  according  to  others,    in  Madeira, 
or  the  Azores*     The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was 
made  is  no  lefs  uncertain,     Monfon's  Nav.  Trails, 
Churchill,    iii.    371.     No  mention  is  made  of  this 
pilot,  or  his  difcoverics,  by  And.  Bernaldes,  or  Pet. 
Martyr,   the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.     Herrera, 
with   his  ufual  judgment,   pafles   over  it  in   fiience. 
Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  confiders  It  as 
a  tale  fit  only  to  amufe  the  vulgar.     Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
As  ColuQibus  held   his  courfe  directly  weft  from  the 
Canaries,,  and  never  varied  it,  fome  later  authors  have 
fuppofed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being 
guided  by  fome  previous  information.     But  they  do 
not  recolle6l  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  by  holding  ay/efterly  courfe, 
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he  muft  certainly  arrive  at  thofe  regions  of  the  eaft 
defcribed  by  the  ancients.  His  firm  belief  of  his  ov/n 
fyftem  led  him  to  take  that  courfe,  and  to  puifue  it 
without  deviation. 

The  .Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
called  in  queftion  Columbus's  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having  difcovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
afcribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  country- 
man. He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Behaims  of 
Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Im- 
perial town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  ftudied  under  the 
celebrated  John  Muller,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  cof- 
mography,  as  prompted  him  to  explore  thofe  regions, 
the  fituation  and  qualities  of  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Inveftigate  and  defcribe.  Under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  he  repaired  to 
Lifbon,  v^hither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries 
invited  all  the  adventurous  fpirits  of  the  age.  There^, 
as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of  whofe  Chronicm 
Mundi  a  German  tranilation  v/as  printed  at  .Nurem- 
berg A.  D.  1493,  ^^^  rnerit  as  a  cofmographer  raifed 
him,  in  conjunftion  with  Diego  Cano,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fquadron  fitted  out  for  difco very  in  the  year 
1483.  In  that  voyage,  he  is  faid  to  have  d|fcovered 
the  kingdom  of  Congo.  He  fettled  in  tlie  ifland  of 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.e.  2.  Magel- 
lan had  a  terreftrial  globe  made  by  Behaim,  on  which 
he  demonftrated  the  courfe  that  he  purpofed  to  hold  ia 
iearch   of  the   communication   with  the   South    Sea, 

B  b  2t  which 
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■which  he  afterwards  difcovered.  Gomara  Hift.  c,  ig, 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year  1492, 
Behaim  vifited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left 
with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his  own  hand,  which  is 
ftill  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the  family.  Thus 
far  the  ftory  of  Martin  Behaim  feems  to  be  well  au- 
thenticated ;  but  the  account  of  his  having  difcovered 
any  part  of  the  New  World  appears  to  be  merely  con- 
jectural. 

In  the  firfl  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly 
any  knowledge  of  Behaim  but  what  I  derived  from  a 
frivolous  DifTertation  de  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inventore 
publifhed  at  Francfort,  A.  D.  17 14,  by  Jo.  Frid. 
Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Herrera, 
to  fuppofe  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany  ; 
but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reinold 
Forfler,  I  am  now  fatisfied  that  I  was  miftaken.  Dr. 
Forfter  has  been  likewife  fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with 
a  copy  of  Behaim's  map,  as  publifhed  by  Doppelmayer 
in  his  Account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artifts  of 
Nuremberg.  From  this  map,  the  imperfection  of 
cofmographical  knowledge  at  that  period,  is  manifeft. 
.Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  fituation. 
Nor  can  I  difcover  from  it  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
Behaim  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of  any  region  in  Ame- 
rica. He  delineates,  indeed,  an  ifland  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined, 
may  be  fome  part  of  Guiana,  fuppofed  at  firll  to  be  afi 
ifland.  He  placei  it  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the 
Cape  Verd  ifles,  and  I  fufpcCt  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
6  ifland 
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iiland  which  has  been  admitted  into  fome  ancient 
maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  legend  of"  the 
Irifh  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whofe  (lory  is  Co  child^ 
iftily  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice. 
Girald.  Carabrienfis  ap,  Miilingham  Fiorilegium 
Sandorum,   p.  427. 


The  pretenfions  of  the  Welfli  to  the  difcovery  of 
America  feem  not  to  reft  on  a  foundation  much  more 
folid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a  difpute  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Owen 
Guyneth,  king  of  North- Wales,  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himfelf  to  fea  in  queft 
of  a  more  quiet  fettlement.  He  fleered  due  weft, 
leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an  un- 
known country,  which  appeared  to  him  fo  defirable, 
that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither  feveral 
of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  faid  to 
have  happened  about  the  year  u  70,  and  after  that,  he 
and  his  colony  were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to 
be  obfervcd,  that  Powell,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  ftory  reiis,  publifhed  his  hiftory 
above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  wnich 
he  relates.  Amonga  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate 
as  the  Welfb  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  tranfac- 
tion  fo  remote  muft  have  been  very  imperfe6lly  pre- 
ferved,  and  would  require  to  be  confirmed  by  fome 
author  of  greater  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  aera  of  Ma- 
Goc^s  voyage  than  Pov/ell,  Later  antiquaries  have 
sndeed  appealed  to  the  teftimony  of  Meredith  ap  Rhees, 
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a  Welfh  bard,   who  died  A.  D.  1477.     ^"^  he  too 
lived  at  fiich  a  diftance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  vi^itnefs  of  much  more  credit 
than  PoweU.     Eefides,  his  verfes  publifhed  by  Hak-» 
luyt,  vol.  iii.   p.  I.  convey  no  information,  but  that 
Madoc,  diiTatisfied    with   his  domeftic  fituation,  em-^ 
ployed  himfelf  in  fearching  the  ocean  for  new  pofTef- 
fions.     But   even   if  we    admit   the    authenticity    of 
Powell's  ftory,   it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown 
country  which  Madoc  difcovered  by  fleering  weft,  in 
fuch  a  courfe  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any 
part  of  America.     The  fkill   of  the   Wel(h   in    the 
twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  fuch  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  difcovery  at  all,    it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  Madeira,  or  fome  other  of  the  weftern  ifles. 
The  affinity  of  the  Welfh  language  v/ith  fome  diale<5ls 
fpoken  in  America,   has  been  mentioned  as  a  circum- 
ftance  v/hich  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage. 
But  that  has  been  obferved  in   fo  few  inftances,   and 
in  fome  of  thefe  the  affinity  is  fo  obfcure,  or  fo  fanciful, 
that  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  cafual  re- 
femblance  of  a  fmall  number  of  words.     There  is  a 
bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on 
the  coafts  of  South  America,  from  Port  Defire  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,     It  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  Penguin,     This  word  in  the  Welfli  language  figni- 
iies  White-head,     Almoft  all   the  authors  who  favour 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Welih  to  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica, mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affi- 
nity of  the  Welfh  language  with  that  fpoken  in  this 
region  of  America.     But  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  given 
a  fcientiiic  defcription  of  the  Penguin,  obferves,  that 

all 
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all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  "  Co  that 
we  muft  refign  every  hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this 
hypothefis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  Nev/ 
World."  Philof.  TranfacSt.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  &c. 
Befide  this,  if  the  Welih,  tov^^ards  the  clofe  of  the 
tw^elfth  century,  had  fettled  in  any  part  of  America, 
fome  remains  of  the  Chriflian  dodrine  and  rites  muft 
have  been  found  among  their  defcendants,  when  they 
were  difcovered  about  three  hundred  years  pofterior  to 
their  migration  ;  a  period  fo  fhort,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  it,  we  cannot  well  fuppofe  that  all  European  ideas 
and  arts  would  be  totally  forgotten.  Lord  Lyttekon, 
in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 
p.  371.  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning 
the  difcoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the 
(ruth  of  his  ftory  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight. 


The  pretenfions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  dif- 
covcry  of  America,  feem  to  be  better  founded  than 
thofe  of  the  Germans  or  Welfli.  The  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for 
the  boldnefs  and  extent  of  their  maritime  excurfions. 
In  874,  the  Norwegians  difcovered,  and  planted  a 
colony  in  Iceland.  In  982,  they  difcovered  Green** 
land,  and  ellablifhed  fettlements  there.  From  that, 
fome  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the  weft, 
and  difcovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  thofe 
horrid  regions  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Ac- 
cording to  their  reprefentation,  this  country  was  hn6y 
on  the  coafts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and 
covered  with  wood^  on  which  account  they  gave  it 
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the  name  of  Helle-land,   and  Mark-land^  and  havlns: 
afterwards  found  feme  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore 
grapes,  they  called  it  Win-land.     The  credit  of  this 
ftory  refts,   as  far  as  I  know,   on  the  authority  of  the 
jaga^  or  chronicle  of  king  Olaus,  compofed  by  Snorro 
Sturlonides,  or  Sturlufons^  publifhed  by  Perinfkiold  at 
Stockholm  A.  D.  1697.     As  Snorro  was  born  in  the 
year  1 179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two 
centuries  after  the  event  which  he  relates,     flis  ac- 
count of  the  navigation  and  difcoveries  of  Biorn^  and 
his   companion    Lief^  is  a  very    rude  confufed    tale, 
p.  104.  no.  326.     It  is  impoflible  to  difcover  frora 
him,   what  part  of  America  it  v^ras  in  which  the  Nor- 
wegians landed.     According  to   his  account   of  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  muft  have  been  as 
far  north  as  the   fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  ot\ 
ibme  part  of  the  coaft  of  Labradore,  approaching  near 
to  the  entry  of  Hudfon's  Straits.     Grapes,   certainly, 
are    not   the    production   of  that  country.     Torfeus 
fuppofes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rectify- 
ing of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  iituated  in  latitude  49^.     But 
neither  is  that  the  region  of  the    vine  in  America, 
From  perufing  Snorro's  tale,  I  fhould   think  that  the 
fituation  of  Newfoundland   correfponds  beft  vi^ith  that 
of  the  country  difcovered  by  the  Norwegians.   Grapes, 
however,  are  not  the  produ6lion  of  that  barren  i/land. 
Other  conjectures  are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,    In- 
troi.  a  I'Hifl:.  de  Dannem.  175,  &c.     I  am  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  north,  to 
examine  them.     It  feems  manifeft,   that  if  the  Nor- 
wegians did    difcover    any  part  of  America  at    that 
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period,  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  foon  loft, 

NOTE   XVIII.   p.  159. 

pETER  MARTYR,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanefe  - 
**'  gentleman,  refiding  at  that  time  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  whofe  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  tranf- 
adions  of  that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  oc- 
curred, defcribes  the  fentiments  with  which  he  himfelf 
and  his  learned  correfpondents  were  affeited,  in  very 
ilrilcing  terms.  ^'  Prae  laetitia  profiluifle  te,  vixque  a 
lachrymis  prs  gaudio  temperaiTe,  quando  literas  ad- 
fpexifti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodum  orbe  latent!  hac- 
tenus,  te  certioreni  feci,  mi  fuavifiime  Pomponi,  in- 
finuafti.  Ex  tuis  ipfe  iiteris  colligo,  quid  fenferis. 
.Senfifti  autem,  tantique  rem  fccifti,  quanti  virum  fum- 
ma  dodlrina  infignitum  decuit.  Quis  namque  cibus 
fublimibus  pra^ftari  poteft  ingeniis,  ifto  fuavior  ?  quod 
condimentum  gratius  ?  A  me  facio  conjedluram. 
Beari  fentio  fpiritus  meos,  quando  accitos  alloquor 
prudentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  provincia, 
Implicent  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miferi 
avari,  libidinibus  obfcosni ;  noftras  nos  mentes,  poft- 
quam  Deo  pleni  aliquando  fuerimus,  cpntemplando, 
hujufcemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamus."  Epift,  152, 
Pomponio  Lasto. 

NOTE   XIX.  p.  175. 

QO  firmly  were  men  of  fcience,  in  that  age,  perfuad- 

ed   that  the  countries  which  Columbus   had  dif- 

i^QyerQ.d  ^veye  connected   with   the  Eaft  Indies,   that 
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Bernaldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  feems  to 
have  been  no  inconfiderable  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  cofmography.  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  illand, 
but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Khan.  This  he  delivered  as  his 
opinion  to  Columbus  himfelf,  who  was  his  gueft  for 
fome  time  on  his  return  from  his  fecond  voyage  ;  and 
he  fapports  it  by  feveral  arguments,  moftly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  penes 
me.  Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
^  century,  publifhed  a  fhort  account  of  the  navigations 
and  difcovefies  of  his  countryman  Columbus,  annexed 
to  his  Opufcula  Hlftorica  de  rebus  populi  Genuenfis  ; 
in  which  he  informs  us,  from  letters  of  Columbus 
which  he  himfelf  had  feen,  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
founded  upon  nautical  obfervations,  that  one  of  the 
inlands  he  had  difcovered  was  diftant  only  two  hours 
or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts 
of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  moft 
eafterly  place  in  A-fia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that 
if  fome  unknown  continent  did  not  obftruct  the  na- 
vigation, there  mufl  be  a  ihort  and  eafy  accefs,  by 
holding  a  weflerly  courfe,  to  this  extreme  region  of 
the  Eaft.  Muratori  Scriptores  Rer.  Itaiicarum|» 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  304. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XX.  p.  182. 
T>ERNALDES,  the  Cura  or  Rec]:or  de  los  Palaclos, 
■^  a  contemporary  writer,  fays,  that  five  hundred  of 
thefe  captives  w^re  fe-nt  to  Spain,  and  fold  publickly 
in  Seville  as  flaves ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate, 
and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they 
all  died  in  a  fhort  time.     MS.  penes  me, 

NOTE   XXr.    p.  199. 
/^OLUMBUS    feems    to    have   formed   fome    very 
fingular  opinions  concerning  the  countries  which 
he  had  now  difcovered.     The  violent  fwell  and  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  on  the  coaft  of  Trinidad  led  him  to 
conclude  this  to  be  the  higheft  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,   and    he   imagined   that  various   circumflances 
concurred    in   proving  that  the  fea  was  here  vifibly 
elevated.       Having  adopted  this   erroneous  principle, 
the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  fall 
in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102.  that 
the  terreftrial  paradife  was  the  higheft  land  in  the  earth  5 
^nd  he  believed  that  he  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difcover  this  happy  abode.     Nor  ought  we  to  think  it 
ilrange  that  a  perfon  of  fo  much  fagacity  fiiould  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  fuch  a  fabulous 
author  as  Mandeville.     Columbus  and  the  other  dif- 
coverers  were  obliged  to  follow  fuch  guides  as  they 
could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  feveral  pafiages  in  the 
manufcript  of  Andr.  Bernaldes,  the  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, that  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  credit  was  o-iven 
to  the  teftimony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age.    Bernaldes 
frequently  (quotes  him,  and  always  with  id'^tdi. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXIL  p.  214. 
T  T  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo, 
the  moft  ancient  Spanifli  hiftorians  of  America,  nor 
Herrera,  confider  Ojeda,   or  his  companion  Vefpucci, 
as  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  continent  of  America. 
They  uniformly  afcribe    this    honour   to   Columbus. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  national   refentment  againft 
Vefpucci,   for  deferting  the  fervice  of  Spain,  and  en- 
terincr  into  that  of  Portugal,  may  have  prompted  thefe 
writers  to  conceal   the  adions  which   he  performed. 
But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be 
warped  by  the  fame  prejudice.     Martyr  was  a  contem- 
porary author ;  he  refided  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
had  the  beft  opportunity  to  be  exadly  informed  with 
refpecfl  to  all  public  tranfa6i:ions  ;  and  yet,  neither  in 
his  Decads,  the  firft  general   hiftory  publifhed  of  the 
New  World,  nor  in  his  Epiftles,  which  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does 
he  afcribe  to  Vefpucci  the  honour  of  having  firft  dif- 
covered  the  continent.     Benzoni  went  as  an  adven- 
turer to  America  in  the  year  1541,   and  refided  there 
a  confiderable  time.    He  appears  to  have  been  animated 
v/ith  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and 
difcoveries  of  Vefpucci.     Herrera,  who  compiled  his 
general  hiftory  of  America  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
cords, not  only  follows  thofe  early  writers,  but  accufes 
Vefpucci  of  falfifying  the  dates  of  both  the  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confound- 
'  ino;  the  one  with  the  other,   in  order  that  he  might  ar- 
rogate to  himfelf  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the 
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continent.  Her.  dec,  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  aflerts, 
that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal 
iifcal,  it  was  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  Ojeda  himfelf, 
that  he  touched  at  Hifpaniola  when  returning  to  Spain 
from  his  firft  voyage ;  whereas  VefpuccI  gave  out  that 
they  returned  diredtiy  to  Cadiz  from  the  coaft  of  Paria, 
and  touched  at  Hifpaniola  only  in  their  fecond  voyage ; 
and  that  he  had  finifhed  the  voyage  in  five  months ; 
whereas,  according  to  Vefpucci's  account,  he  had 
employed  feventeen  months  in  performing  it.  Viag- 
gio  primo  de  Am.  Vefpucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  fecundo, 
p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  in- 
queft  in  another  part  of  his  book,  and  to  the  fame 
effecl.  Her.  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in 
Hifpaniola  when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreem.ent  with  Roldan,  who  oppofed 
Oj'eda's  attempt  to  excite  a  nev/  infurre6lion,  and,  of 
confequence,  his  voyage  muft  have  been  pofterior  to 
that  of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  Ac- 
cording to  Vefpucci's  account,  he  fet  out  on  his  firft 
voyage  May  loth,  1497.  Viag.  primo,  p.  6.  At 
that  time  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  prepar- 
ing for  his  voyage,  and  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  favbur.  The  affairs  of  the  New 
World  were  at  this  junfture  under  the  direction  of 
Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of  Columbus.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  at  that  period  a  commiilion  would  be 
granted  to  another  perfon,  to  anticipate  the  admiral, 
by  undertaking  a  voyage  v/hich  he  himfeif  intended  to 
perform.  Fonfeca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted 
the  licence  for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court, 
and  reinftated  in  the  diredlion  of  Indian  affairs,  until 

the 
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the  death  of  prince  John,  which  happened  September 
1497,  ^'  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  feveral  months  pofterior 
to  the  time  at  which  Vefpucci  pretends  to  have  fet  out 
upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vefpucci  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  merit,  written  with  little  judgment, 
and  lefs  candour.  He  contends  for  his  countryman's 
title  to  the  difcovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind 
zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evi- 
dence to  fupport  it.  We  learn  from  him,  that  Vef- 
pucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  publifhed  as  early  as 
the  year  1510,  and  probably  fooner.  Vita  di  Am. 
Vefp.  p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  of  America 
came  to  be  firft  given  to  the  New  World,  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

NOTE   XXIIL   p.  273. 

^TpHE  form  employed  on  this  occafion  ferved  as  .a 
"*"  model  to  the  Spaniards  in  ^11  their  fubfequent 
conquefts  in  America.  It  is  fo  extraordinary  in  its 
nature,  and  gives  us  fuch  an  idea  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  their  right  to  the  extenfive  dominions  which 
they  acquired  in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  *'  I  Alonfo  de  Ojeda, 
fervant  of  the  moft  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their 
meflenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in 
as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord, 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and 

we. 
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we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  fhall  be  in  the 
world,  are  defcended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pafs, 
through  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than 
£ve  thoufand  years,  that  they  have  been  difperfed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  vari- 
ous kingdoms  and  provinces,  becaufe  one  country  was 
not  able  to  cont«in  them,  nor  could  they  have  found 
in  one  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  prefervation ; 
therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  thofe 
people  to  one  man,  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  confti- 
tuted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that 
all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or  in  what- 
ever faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obe- 
dience unto  him.  He  hath  fubje61:ed  the  whole  v/orld 
to  his  jurifdicSlion,  and  commanded  him  to  eitablifh 
his  refidence  in  Rome,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for 
the  government  of  the  world.  He  like  wife  promi  fed 
and  gave  him  power  to  eftablifh  his  authority  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  aU 
Chriflians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other 
people,  of  whatever  fe6l  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope,  which  iignifies  admir- 
able, great  father  and  guardian,  becaufe  he  is  the  fa- 
ther and  governor  of  all  men.  Thofe  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  this  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  and  king,  and  the  fuperior  of  the 
univerfe.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  with  refpecl:  to 
them  v/ho,  fmce  his  time,  have  been  chofen  to  the 
pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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<'  One  of  thefe  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath 
made  a  grant  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firme 
of  the  ocean   fea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Caftile, 
Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Ifabella,  of  glorious  me- 
mory, and    their   fuccefibrs,  our  fovereigns,  v/Ith  all 
they  contain,  as   is  more   fully  exprefTed   in  certain 
deeds  pafTed   upon  that  occafion,   which  you  mav  fee, 
if  you  defire  it.     Thus  his  majefly  is  king  and  lord  of 
thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  continent,   in  virtue  of  this 
donation  5    and,  as  king  and  lord    aforefaid,  moft  of 
the  iflands  to  which  his  title  hath   been  notified,   have 
recognized  his  majefty,  and   nbv/  yield  obedience  and 
fubjedtion  to  him  as  their  lord,   voluntarily  and  with- 
out refiftance ;  and  inftantly,  as  foon  as  they  received 
information,  they  obeyed  the  religious   men  fent  by 
the  king  to  preach  to  them,   and  to  inftru(3:  them  ia 
cur  holy  faith;   and  all  thefe,  of  their  own  free-will> 
without  any  recompence  or  gratuity,    became  Chrif- 
tians,  and  continue  to  be  fo  J  and  his  majefty  having 
received   them   gracioufly  under  his  prote6tion,    has 
commanded  that  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  his  other   fubje6ls  and  vaffals.     You  are 
bound  and  obKged  to  act  in  the  fame  manner.  There- 
fore I  now  entreat  and  require  you. to  confider  atten- 
tively what  I  have  declared  to  you  ;  and  that  you  may 
more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  fuch  time 
as  Is  reafonable,  in  order  that  you   may  acknowledge 
the  Church  as  the  fuperior  and  guide  of  the  univerfe, 
and  likewife  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his 
own  right,    and   his  majefty  by  his  appointment,  as 
king  and  fovereign  lord  of  thefe  iflands,   and  of  the 
Tierra  Firme  j   and  that  you  confcnt  that  the  forefaid 
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holy  fathers  fhall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doc- 
trines above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this,  you  a£t 
well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and 
obliged ;  and  his  majefty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will 
receive  you  with  love  and  kindnefs,  and  will  leave 
you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from 
fervitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  pofTefs, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands. 
Befides  this,  his  majefty  will  beftow  upon  you  many 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you 
will  not  comply,  or  maliciouily  delay  to  obey  my 
injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter 
your  country  by  force,  I  will  carry  on  war  againfl 
you  with  the  utmoft  violence,  I  will  fiibje61:  you  to 
l;he  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church  and  the  king,  I 
will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will  make 
them  flaves,  and  fell  or  difpofe  of  them  according 
to  his  majefty's  pleafure;  I  will  feize  your  goods, 
and  do  you  all  the  mifchief  in  my  pov/er,  as  rebellious 
fubjedts,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  fubmit  to 
their  lawful  fovereign.  And  I  proteft,  that  all  the 
bloodfhed  and  calamities  which  fhall  foUov/  are  to  be 
imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majeily,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  ferve  under  me ;  and  as  I  have 
now  made  this  declaration  and  requifition  unto  vou, 
I  require  the  notary  here  prefent  to  grant  me  a  cer- 
tificate of  this,  fubfcribed  in  proper  form."  Herrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 
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*    NOTE  XXIV.  p.  292. 

ALBOA,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  obferves, 
that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  men  whom  he 
took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty  fit 
for  fervice  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they  fufFer 
from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  ficknefs.  Herrera,  dec.  i, 
lib.  X.  c.  16.  P.  Mart,  decad.  226. 


NOTE    XXV.   p.  308. 

TJ^  ON  SEC  A,  bifhop  of  Palencia,  the  principal 
•^  direfior  of  American  affairs,  had  eight  hundred 
Indians  in  property;  the  commendator  Lope  de 
Conchillos,  his  chief  aflbciate  in  that  department, 
eleven  hundred ;  and  other  favourites  had  different 
numbers.  They  fent  overfeers  to  the  iflands,  and 
hired  out  thofe  ilaves  to  the  planters.  Herr.  dec.  i, 
lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 


NOTE    XXVI.    p.  340. 

I'T^HOUGH  America  is  more  plentifully  fupplied 
with  water  than  the  other  regions  of  the  globe,, 
there  is  no  river  or  ftream  of  water  in  Yucatan. 
This  peninfula  proje6ls  from  the  continent  a  hundred 
leagues,  but,  where  broadefl,  does  not  extend  above 
twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  a  flat  plain,  without  moun- 
tains.    The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  from 
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pits,  and  wherever  they  dig  them,  find  it  in  abund- 
ance. It  is  probable,  from  ail  thofe  circumftances, 
that  this  country  was  formerly  covered  by  the  fea. 
Herrerae  Defcriptio  Indise  Occidentalis,  p.  14.. 
Hiftoire   Naturelle,     par    M.    de     BufFon,     torn.     i. 
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